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-|PATTERNED SALES MANAGEMENT 


f Policies that multiplied Britannica sales 12 times in 10 years. See page 61. 


‘DISTRIBUTION TRENDS 


, What’s going on among the aggressive cooperatives.—See page 133. 


. SALES TRAINING 


Johnson & Johnson’s plan for “‘re-tooling” the sales force. See page 140. 


She gets her 
picture! 


LIFE Photo-researcher Natalie Kosek is 
a picture sleuth. 

She puts clue and clue together to 
track down the missing illustration ... 
the picture needed to round out a LIFE 
story. 

Every week some 10,000 pictures pass 
oyer the desks of LIFE’s picture editors. 
And LIFE also has at hand in its morgue 
more than 2,000,000 pictures covering 
subjects that go back to Civil War days. 

Yet, so varied are LIFE’s subjects that 
these copious sources often do not yield 
pictures to tell the story the way LIFE 
editors insist that it be told... with 
complete picture coverage. 

Then, LIFE’s photo-researchers start 
on the picture hunt. And the trail doesn’t 
end until the right picture is found... 
in attic, or archive, in commercial, pri- 
vate, or public collection. 

That they’re apt to be asked for pic- 
tures dating back to 1887, the date of 
the first daguerreotype, doesn’t faze these 


A search through some 5000 pictures turned 
up this rare 1935 shot of Hitler at Berchtes- 
gaden, brooding over plans for empire. It had 
unusual dramatic impact when published in 
LIFE asthe dictator's empire crumbled to bits 
under the terrific onslaught of Allied armies. 


resourceful and determined detectives. 
Like other detectives, they have their 
sources of information in the U.S. and 
all over the world if need be. Local his- 


torical socicties, libraries, foreign bureaus 


of information all help them on their 


The problem was to find for LIFE’s story, 
Divorce Muddle, a picture illustrating trumped- 
up divorce evidence sometimes used in New 
York courts. Almost stumped, LIFE photo- 
researchers after much hunting came up with 
this 1903 stereopticon slide of a bedroom raid. 


diligent hunt for the elusive picture. 

The ingenuity that finds exactly the 
right picture to tell the complete ston 
is one of the important reasons wi 
LIFE has more readers every week thia 
any other magazine. 


pt 
New Pictures about Japan were scarce wi 


Natalie Kosek, an expert on Jap pictures. 
earthed this likeness of the rarely phot’ 
graphed god of war, Hachiman. The m 
on the face, removable only upon vietet 


presumably still covers Hachimar + chagt™ 
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*KENNETH McCORMICK 
Free Press Staff Writer 


ANSING, MICHIGAN enjoys the distinction of 
being the state’s capital. In recent months it 
acquired considerable national notoriety as a hotbed 
of legislative graft, culminating in the murder of a 


State Senator. 


Except for the work of Free Press Staff Writer, 
Kenneth McCormick, the sorry tale of bribery and 
corruption emanating from the state’s capitol chambers 


perhaps never would have been told. 


The first round in McCormick’s work was won 


with the appointment in 1943 of Judge Leland W. Carr 


@ “Through his active support of 
the activities of the grand jury, Mr. 
McCormick has contributed much 
to the accomplishment of the results 
thus far attained. This was done 
as a public duty, for the benefit of 
good government, and in the in- 
terests of the people of this state.” 

HON. LELAND W. CARR 


as a one-man grand jury to investigate alleged legis- 
lative corruption. From the work of Judge Carr and 
McCormick came numerous indictments, convictions 
and sentencing of legislators and others, aided by the 
brilliant work of Kim Sigler, special prosecutor, whose 
appointment was also largely due to McCormick’s per- 


sistenceand skill in verbally attacking “certain interests”. 


Secause of the great service rendered the State 
of Michigan by The Free Press, through Kenneth 
McCormick’s zeal as a reporter, this newspaper was 


awarded the top Pulitzer award for 1944. 


Che Detroit Free Press 


JOHN S. KNIGHT, PUBLISHER 


“A DYNAMIC PAPER SERVING DYNAMIC DETROIT” 
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“For the most disinterested and meritorious public serv- 
ic@ rendered by any American newspaper during the year 
1944.” Pulitzer Medal Award to The Detroit Free Press. 
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Wneesy WTOP... 
in Washington 


~ COLUMBIA OWNED 


HIS victory scene is typically Washington...the White 

House...crowds milling against its iron fences...and 
the WTOP mobile transmitter. 

WheneVer big news breaks in Washington, WTOP is 
on the scene to bring Washingtonians (and CBS listeners 
throughout the nation) first-hand, accurate reporting. 

From the first Japanese surrender flash on August 10 
to V-J Day, WTOP newscasters kept a round-the-clock 
vigil at the White House, broadcasting minute-by-minute 
developments. Wirephotos published across the nation 
showed the WTOP mobile unit parked outside its gates. 
More than 4,000,000 Americans saw this scene either in 
their local newspapers or newsreels. 

That’s how it is on every important news occasion in 
Washington. The W-T-O-P call letters against the side of 
the large grey and blue truck bearing WTOP’s mobile 
transmitter are as familiar to Washingtonians as the White 
House itself. It’s a high-sign that big events are in the 
making—and that WTOP is on hand to cover them. 

This headline-habit of WTOP’s naturally brings lis- 
teners back for more and more of the WTOP-brand of 
news reporting. (It attracts a lot of advertisers, too!) 
Some of this attention-packed time is now available. See 


us or Radio Sales. 


Represented by Radio Sales, the SPOT Broadcasting Division of CBS 


Farewell Droopy Drawers 

We admit—the prospect of vest-pocket helicopters, 
pellet-size roast beef dinners, lighter-than-air locomotives 
and other post-war miracles is just swell. However, we do 
feel that a unanimous vote of thanks is due the William 
Carter Co., Needham, Mass., from the Nation’s mamas for 
actually introducing the first non-droop, non-pinch “draw- 
dies’”’ for the sub-junior set. 


Carter's, feeling that mothers had put up just long enough 
with the sorry spectacle of droopy drawers hanging below 
little dresses and suits, despite all urgent hitching up at 
crucial moments, decided a short time ago to solve the 
problem. Mrs. Harriet L. Redmond, chief designer, came 
up with what appears to be the perfect solution. The 
“Tyke,” as the new pant is called, is a shorter pant but 
actually has more room because of the new principle of 
design. 


The center panel in the new garment, which is made of 
ribbed cotton, stretches up and down, both front and back; 
and the side sections stretch around. Previously, before this 
innovation of a two-way stretch pant—all sections stretched 
around only, thus frequently causing the pants to droop. 
Attired in “Tykes,” tots no longer have to struggle with 
slipping waist bands and leg bands. They can jump, stoop, 
squat or climb with complete comfort for the new up-and- 
down panel feature never hinders them. ‘Tykes’ come in 
sizes one to eight years. 


Dw You Know? Carter’s 
new “Tykes” are the big 
news in little _ britches. 


(Dear William Carter Co.: Please may we look forwarg 
to an early adaptation of Junior’s new hinder-binders fo, 
adults?) 


The Turning Worm 


Readers, we have come across a piece of information 
which should warm the cockles of your heart—provided 
of course, you weren’t the one citizen of these United 
States who got through the war without a verbal kick jp 
the teeth from any number of public and/or private 
servants. The New York Central System has gotten out q 
booklet, aimed at its 136,000 employes, called “Company 
Manners.” It’s the resuit of numerous round-table public 
relations classes which have been, and still are being, con. 
ducted by the railroad. More than 25,000 employes have 
already enrolled in these ‘sessions. 


Starting with the premise that none of us is born polite 
—but that like a taste for room temperature beer, manners 
can be cultivated—the booklet takes it from there. Lest its 
readers begin with a pained expression and a let’s-get-this- 
Over-as-soon-as-possible attitude, “Company Manners” te. 
ptints on page one a letter from the railroad’s President 
Metzman, who with some family pride reminds his em- 
ployes that a prominent business paper discovered, after 
making a survey, that the New York Central ranked among 
the highest in railroad courtesy. 


Then the booklet says a mouthful. The most becoming 
thing anyone can wear, it insists, is (you guessed it) a 
pleasant smile. When Sally Employe feels her patience 
wearing down to a thin nub, she is urged to get out of 
her shoes momentarily, and into the customer's. Little hints 
make her life easier. For instance, elderly people are 
likely to worry about connections; nearly everybody is still 
suffering from War Nerves and it doesn’t take much to 
pitch some of us over the jagged edge. When someone 
asks a N. Y. Central employe a question outside of the 
employe’s department the correct answer is definitely 
not, “Search me.” Neither is it nice to refer to matrons— 
especially. to their faces—as “Lady,” or ‘Sister.’ 


On the last page is printed “The End.” But those six 
letters have been crossed out with a large ‘“X.” Below is 
the reminder that the last page is really the beginning— 
the point where the public relations ideas of the book 
can go into action—to keen old friends and win new ones. 


People Turn Into Charms 


Your teen age daughter will tell you that a charm bracelet 
is a silver chain, to which small objects, mostly silver, are 
attached—hbirds, insects, Mother Goose characters, miniature 
autos, cameras, kiddie cars. 


Ask her if she has any “Del” Weston charms. For Weston 
(C.F.) turns most of the Hollywood animated characters 
into charms—Two-Gun Pedro, Andy Panda, Wally Walrus, 
G.I. Duck, Lil’ 8-Ball, Jiggs, Oswald—all happy char- 
acters except 8-Ball, who is always in trouble . . . that's 
his line. 


A charm is scarcely a half-inch high, while these lif 
people appear yards high on the screen. “Del” Weston 
charms are considered charming because he gets in all the 
“type” points. His lil’ people have their screen expressions 
on pea-size faces. The animators who draw these characters 
from one year’s end to the other, like to study his charms 
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OcTOBER 15, 19 


... Thanks for 
the kind words, too! 


Your publication is excellent, how- 
ever, I will call attention to your 
Safety Department as you may know 
of the intensive safety program car- 
ried on by the Army Engineers. Our 
foremen most often quote and read 
from MILL & FACTORY at the 
safety meetings which are held bi- 


weekly. They also scan it thoroughly” 


for new ideas and methods. George 
M. Webber, Superintendent Mechan- 
ical Section, U. S. Army Engineers, 
Bonneville, Oregon. 


This is one of the finest and simplest 
demonstrations I have seen as yet. I 
am going to write MILL & FAC- 
TORY today and get copies of every- 
thing they have produced in the way 
of industrial safety charts. Harry 
Guilbert, Director of the Department 
of Safety and Personnel, THE PULL- 
MAN COMPANY, Chicago. 


I am very favorably impressed with 
the first series of industrial Safety 
Charts and am glad to see that you 
contemplate extending these charts to 
include other hazards. A. G. Bun- 
éenstock, Director of Safety, Western 
Electric Co., Kearny, N. J. 


For the be 


pul 


[o/ ward lo MILL FACTORY! 


5 wins in 4 years... brother, that’s why 
this magazine pays off for you! 


With the January 1945 issue, MILL & 
FACTORY initiated a series of articles 
and unique poster-charts devoted to the 
subject of industrial safety. At that time 
we expressed hope that this program 
would be a real help in reducing indus- 
trial accidents. 

Was it? Here’s one answer in the form 
of highest recognition for editorial serv- 
ice... First Award for the best series of 
articles in Industrial Marketing’s Annual 
Editorial Competition. Here’s another, 
in the form of praise from plants all over 


the country — backed up with orders for 
additional reprints to the tune of 25,000 
copies! 

This is not the first time a MILL & 
FACTORY feature has hit the jackpot in 
open competition... it’s the 5th in four 
years! Any magazine that can repeat that 
consistently must have something more 
than a rabbit’s foot in its pocket. It must 
have a nose for the kind of content that 
makes a hit with readers, and puts them 
in a friendly mood to stop, look -—and 
loosen up for advertisers! 


205 E. 42nd St., New York 
17; 333 No. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 1; Leader 
Bidg., Cleveland 14; Dun- 
can A. Scott & Co., West 
Coast Representatives, 
Mills Bidg., San Francisco 
4, and Pershing Square 
Bidg., Los Angeles 13, 


Ly 
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“The Farmer’s Program” 
is slanted towards the 
typical Mid-South farmer, 
his wife. and children. 


Walter Durham, its con- 


ductor, is eminently 


qualified to appeal! to 4 
farmers because of his 


background and: ability. 
A former member of the 
Tennessee Legislature 
he served as Chairman 
fo the House Committee 
on Agriculture. He is a 
farmer in his own right. 
owning a 204-acre farm 
at Ripley, Tennessee. 


Incorporated into “The 
Farmer's Program” is 
fresh news of the na- 
tion’s farm front. news 
from our immediate sec- 
tion, farm meetings, live- 
stock sales, announce- 
ments in general regard- 
ing what our represen- 
tatives in Congress are 
saying and doing about 
agriculture. 


Here is a natural for 
a sponsor who wants to 
reach a wide and loyal, 
rural audience. 


* 


5.000 WATTS 


WALTER L. DURHAM 


FEATURED ON 


“THE FARMERS PROGRAM” 


wmnc 
At 6:45 to 7:00 A.M. 
Mondays Thru Fridays 


* 


For details as to cost, 
etc., inquire at any 
Branham office, or 
write or wire WMC 
Direct. 


* 


THE “PERSONALITY” STATION 


WMC 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


OWNED AND OPERATED BY 
THE COMMERCIAL APPEAL 


NBC NETWORK 


DAY AND NIGHT 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES— 
THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
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Bossy-Sockers Go For THEM—Animated charms by “Del” 
Weston, fashioned after Hollywood’s famous cartoon characters, 


under a magnifying glass, to see how faithfully everything 
has been embodied. 


Weston’s “copy” is a sheet of paper with maybe a dozen 
poses showing 8-Ball from every side. With that, and a 
scrap of wax, under strong lenses, he carves his model— 
it is really sculpture in a thimble. From the tiny wax model, 
by various processes (some his own secrets), other wax 
figures are made, one for each charm to be cast, because 
they yield only a single piece, and are destroyed. 


The famous “‘lost wax process’ is used. The wax copy 
is enclosed in a matrix. Then the wax is melted out in a 
furnace. That leaves a mold for making a silver casting 
The mold is broken in taking out the charm. “The lost wax 


| process is not something that has been forgotten,” says 


Weston. ‘The name arose through the wax being lost. The 
process itself has been used for centuries.” 


Weston studied classic art in Chicago, and his first com- 
mission was the illustration of a book. It took a year, and 
a lot of money for models, and the author ran away, taking 
everything. After trying various jobs, he settled down as a 
jewelry designer, and his facility at reproducing the lil 
people comes from years of decorating the silver trophies 
that used to be awarded in all sorts of contests, 


Weston has created numerous lil’ people of his own— 
cowboys, bucking bronchos, a whole series of little Mexican 
characters, led by Siesta Pedro. But they have a modest 
following, compared with the animated cartoon characters, 
because trade-wise, the latter enjoy continuous publicity. 
Weston’s work is nationally distributed by the Vogue 
Manufacturing Company of California. 


Little known outside of Hollywood is the fact that the 
lil’ people of the animators would be closed out by the 
sheriff were it not for their merchandise by-products, like 
charms. Their real meal ticket lies in toys, textiles, dishes, 
garments. 


Weston’s latest effect in charms is animation—the heads 
on his small people move. 


“Suppose the bobby-sockers get tired of charms, and take 
up something else—what then?” he has been asked. 


“If charms are mostly trash, they should take up some- 
thing else,” he answers. ‘‘But if they are interesting, and 
artistic, charms will keep their popularity, like any other 
basic idea in jewelry.” 
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FISHER 


A. R. FISHER has been elect- 
ed vice-president of Johns- 
Manville Corp. He will assume 
responsibility for all the firm’s 
mining and manufacturing 
activities throughout the 
United States and Canada. 


HILL 


PAUL H. HILL has been 
named general sales manager 
of Schick, Inc. Mr. Hill form- 
erly was vice-president in 
charge of sales and a member 
of the board of directors of 
Faraday Electric Corporation. 


OcTroBER 15, 1945 


DAVID F. AUSTIN has been 
elected vice-president in 
charge of sales, United States 
Steel Corporation of Dela- 
ware. He formerly was vice- 


president in charge of sales of 
Carnegie-IIlinois Steel Corp. 


EARLE 


ROBERT L. EARLE, who has 
been general manager of the 
Propeller Division of the 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. since 
1938, has also been given 
complete supervision of the 
company’s Airplane Division. 


AUSTIN 


LUND 


MALCOLM LUND has been 
appointed advertising director 
for United Wallpaper, Inc., 
and its subsidiary, Trimz Co., 
Inc., Chicago. He formerly 
was the advertising manager 
for the Parker Pen Company. 


JONES 


RAYMOND 8B. JONES has 
been made sales manager of 
John B. Stetson Co. He joined 
the company in 1907 and 
before his most recent ap- 
pointment he was manager of 
the firm’s Chicago District. 


RAVENTOS 


E. A. RAVENTOS, sales man- 
ager of Karastan Rug Mills, 
Marshall Field & Company 
Manufacturing Division, has 
been given added responsi- 
bility as sales manager of the 
firm’s Zion Lace Curtain Mill. 
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ATOMIC ENERGY] 


ae Developing 
‘ATOMIC ENER 


Pres. Truman stated he 
would recommend to Con- 
gress how harnessed atomic 
power can become a power- 
ful influence for keeping 
world peace. But it also will 
be developed for strictly 
peaceful purposes, Someday 
it will probably drive our 
trains, power our autos, and 


ight our hemes. The Clinton Project at Knoxville is one of the most 
stupendous things ever conceived by mankind. Built 
at a cost of ONE BILLION, ONE HUNDRED AND 
SIX MILLION, THREE HUNDRED AND NINETY 
THREE THOUSAND DOLLARS, it includes 425 sep- 
arate buildings. For the families who live in the 
project there are 9 schools, 7 theatres, hospitals, rec- 
Knoxville is also the capital reation centers. The last government poll showed 
of TVA, world’s largest elec- 42,600 employees at the Clinton Project take the 
' News-Sentinel daily. 


tric power system. The tre- 
mendous industries attracted 
by TVA plus the enormous 
spending power of the fam- 
ilies from the Clinton Pro- 
ject make Knoxville one of 
the best markets in America 

for manufacturers and ad- NEWS-SENTINEL 
vertisers. 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 


WHATEVER YOUR POSTWAR PLANS, MAKE BIG PLANS FOR KNOXVILLE 
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~ BF. Avery & Sons Co. 


As the oldest fa 


$3,000,000 th 


We are now in the process of 
machinery, machine tools and the 


spending $1,500,000 on complete 
enlargem 


modernization of our 
ent of several] of our buildi 


ngs. 
Our present 


Plan calls for an increase of 250 employees and by this tj 
to be employing 1,000 People. 


wage 


Plan to introduce a small tractor to Our present large tractor line F 
ind when we are able to get Into full] Production we €xpect to triple our tractor output ; 
We now have approximately 120 dealers with 200 additional dealer applicants in the South. } j 
Ve are invading the Middlewest market through the steadily increasing number of : 
Montgomery Ward farm stores : 
Our estimated volume for 1946 is $7,000,000 
We have 8reater confidence in the era to come than we have had in any of those we have i 
Passed through since our beginning in 1820, ; 
PHILIP H. NOLAND, President 
7 
Re as 
¢ . 
j 4 
* Sears, Roebuck & Co. lens. | 
I AM happy to énnounce that we are very Optimistic about the future here 
of fact, we have already Planned for a rather 
area, 


t 
- Asa matter 
extensive expansion Program for t 


he Louisville 
Our plans for an enlarged Department Store at 8th and Broadway are already completed 
and we hope to get under way with this expansion just as soon as restricti 


Ons are lifted. 
This enlargem 


ent will just about dou 
the 


selling space and service faciliti 
This me 
set-up w 


ble the Space of our present Store and just about double 
€s in our Service Station, 


€ to add substantially 
the best and 


ans that we will hay 


to our payroll and of course in this 
€ will provide one of MOst complete st 


Ores in this area. 
we approach the future very 


J.T.G 


So I reiterate What I said int 


he beginning, 


optimistically. 
RIFF] N, General Manager 


™ mn , UISVILLE 
ND PLANNING « A VITAL FORCE BEHIND INDUSTRIAL he Ritts 
NING - A ! 
SOUND PLAN 
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AKRON MARKET 


i 
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Here is truly a one-buy mar- 
ket—one that can be reached 
completely and economically 
through the Beacon Journal. 


In the Akron Market there 
are 117,526 occupied dwelling 
units. The daily circulation of 
the Beacon Journal in the Ak- 
ron City and Retail Trading 
Zones is 117,785—in other 
words, 100% home coverage. 


Added sales will come your way 
if you use this potent key to 
open the doors and purses of 
every home in this free-spend- 
ing market. 


AKRON 
BEACON 
JOURNAL 


Represented by: 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


New York e Philadelphia ¢« Chicago 
Cleveland e« tos Angeles e« Atlanta 


= NEWSPAPERS GET IMMEDIATE ACTION= 
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If post-war repeats the pattern of 
1919, we may look for many a 
foreign visitor to official Washington 

. saluting us with one hand, while 
holding out the other for a touch. 


No economist I, the business of 
lending a customer money with which 
to buy goods from you always sound- 
ed cockeyed to me. He usually winds 
up by getting the goods and the price 
of them . . . at last, a perfect exam- 
ple of eating your cake and having it. 


Tying your shoe-laces: Duet for 
strings. 

Tessie O’Paque says she can read 
between the lions at the New York 
Public Library. 


“Copy by Thomajan” is the title 
of a neat brochure full of epigrams 
by P. J. Thomajan. Frexample: “Every 
thought, well rounded, becomes a 
sphere of influence” . . . “The astrin- 
gent of restraint gives a glow to the 
complexion of copy” . . . “There's 
an odor of illegitimacy to nameless 
objects.” 


A bulletin put out by fxeloil & oil 
heat says let’s don’t be vague, like the 
blonde who led her bashful boy-friend 
into the woods in a desolate section. 
“We're more than five miles from 
everywhere,” she murmured. “We are 
out of sight and sound of the busy 
city. What do you think of this 
place?” “Oh, Boy,” he ohboyed, 
“wouldn’t this be a swell place to 
throw my old razor-blades!”’ 


Slogan for a sleeping-potion: ‘‘Lul- 
laby in a bottle.” 


Riley Brown tells me of a saying 
they have in the Coast Guard, which 
fits many an over-executived business: 
“Too many chiefs . . . not enough 
Indians.” 

* 


“Conflict with Humphrey Bogart,” 
reads a sign on the marquee of our 
local movie-house, which I have named 
The Chiclet. Bogey’s former wife 
would probably tell you that conflict 
with him is easy. 


I told you about Mr. Pinkstaff, who 
felt he wanted to buy my printing-out- 
fit, and that my problem was getting 
it to him, down there in Fayetteville, 
Tenn. Frank Clarke, of Zabel Bros., 
printers, came to the rescue. He had 
one of his men pick up the thing, 
pack it, and ship it to Brother Pink- 
staff, who turns out to be a preacher, 
Moral: Don’t buy any more printing- 
presses, or any other variety of white 
elephant. 

e 

The magazines with long closing- 
dates are still carrying a few ads here 
and there with anticlimatic references 
to war production. Such ‘things can't 
be helped. I remember the last war, 
when one of the service-magazines 
carried an ad urging people to sail 
in the “Lusitania.” That ill-fated 
liner was already rusting on the sea- 
floor, with fragments of a German 
torpedo in her bowels. 

a 

Incidentally, my Navy friends say 
that’s the right preposition. You sail 
in a ship, not ov it. 

Whenever Hollywood is stuck for 
a theme for a musical, it builds it 
about a struggling song-writer, sing- 
er, bit-player, dancer, or someone else 
connected with show-business. For 
variety, it uses the No. 2 plot: A 
race-track picture where a jockey is 
bribed to throw the race by putting 
sneezing-powder in the  favorite's 
feed-bag. 

Says Chantilly, an Houbigant per- 
fume, brightly: “A little is enough to 
turn a man’s head.” 


Wonder why Dodge motor-car has 
never referred to itself as “The Clever 
Dodge’’? 

Nescafé is certainly using some 
snappy captions: “Hot Diggity” . . . 
“Gee Whiz” . . . “My! My!.” How 
about “Holy Mackerel” and “Good 
Gravy”? 

I've been hearing some fine things 
about Tuffy, a liquid household-clean- 
er, now being tested (advertisingly) 
in the Hartford (Conn.) market. 
They say it melts away even burnt-in 
grease on pots and pans, yet acts like 
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— young—she’s impulsive—she’s 
emotional. She’s swayed by the stir- 
ting fiction she finds in Cosmopolitan. 

And she has just lived through a 
tremulous tale of young love from the 
pen of Libbie Block — one of the gifted 
authors who write for Cosmopolitan. 

Cosmopolitan’s pages are filled with 
the greatest writing of our times. Great 
Writing makes great reading. It stirs 


the mind. It stimulates the impulses. 
It heightens the urge to be beautiful 
. .. to be admired! 


Now that she’s been lured by the 
wizardry of Libbie Block’s writing — 
the stage is set, Pacquins, for your 
arresting ads. Keep telling her ro- 
mance is caught and held by smooth, 
white, young-looking hands. Go on re- 
minding her that Pacquins keeps them 


osmopolitan 


GREAT WRITING MAKES GREAT READING 
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Libbie Block’s stories run the gamut of emotion... 


lovely to look at — tempting to touch! 
She has warmed to Libbie Block’s 
new romance. She’s been stimulated by 
Sinclair Lewis, Faith Baldwin, and all 
the great writers in Cosmopolitan. 


Emotion makes wars. Emotion makes 
marriages. And don’t ever forget, 
Pacquins, emotion makes SALES! 


* An advertiser in Cosmopolitan since 1943. 


/ 
Emotion makes Wars’ 
Emotion makes + ion 
Emotion makes Sales 
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Speaking of the post war 


young ecutive market. . . 
Le) wae ay 


CR etnias eT SESS 


Army, Navy, and Marine Officers vote 
“TIME is our Favorite Magazine.” 


Says an Army Lieutenant: 


"We manage to get a dog-eared copy of TIME every 
now and then, and devour it completely. One of 
the boys was fooling around a trash can the other 
day and suddenly brought forth with whoops of joy 
a dog-eared, completely soaked copy only two weeks 
old. We cared tenderly for it, toasting it 

gently on someone's burner and brought it 
through—whereupon we dove savagely into it." 


Says another one: 


"News is so brief out here that one can only 
grasp a thread of immediate events. TIME gives 
us a full picture of what is happening in the 
Pacific, in Europe, and at home." 


ADVERTISING OFFICES: New York ¢ Chicago * Boston «* Philadelphia * Cleveland © Detroit * San Francisco 
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| a beauty-treatment on a gal’s hands, 
| When are you coming down the coast. 


| 


| Mr. Tuffy? I'll buy a case, just on your 


character-references. 
. 
What ever became of those delicious 
vanilla-chocolate morsels known 4 
“Wilbur Buds” ? 


- 

A copywriter-wanted ad says. 
“That's the man we want... provided 
he is under 35." Winston Churchill 
and Ernest Hemingway couldn't qual. 
ify. Yes, the war is over when you 


_ see the age-barrier raise its ugly head, 
| I have hired five copywriters in the 
_ last couple of years without asking 


their age. I wanted them for writing 


| copy, not for breeding-purposes. 


| Bet On People.” 


The Waltham (Mass.) News-Trib- 


| une got into the spirit of the piec 
_with this headline: “Hip, Hip, 
| Hooray, Girls; 2-Way Stretch Re. 


turns.” 
— 


“He has a nose for mags,” head. 


| lines the Detroit Free Press, in a page 


featuring Johnny Sabo, turf-expert. 


Sherm Landers tells me about the 


| two drunks in a 2nd-floor hotel-room. 
_ One of them pointed to an open win- 


dow, and said, thickly: ‘See that 
window? I’m going to take-off, fh 


| out the window, do a bank-turn, and 
| come in the other window.” The other 
_ drunk said: ‘Lemme see you do it. 


The first drunk made a noise like 


| a propeller revving-up, made for one 
_of the open windows, and ‘crashed 
| in flames’ on the sidewalk, as Jim 
| Thurber would say. Next day, he is 
_ bandaged up, but sober. “What the 
_ hell happened?” he asked his friend, 
| who explained. “Why didn’t you stop 
_ me?” he continued. “Stop you?”, said 
| the friend. “I bet ten dollars you 
could do it!” 


Last month, I was a little puzzled 


| by all the ads on Radar. It seems that 
everybody invented it. 


Tessie O'Paque, noting that Amer- 


| ican Maize Products has just switched 
_ its account to another agency, wonders 


if they are looking for more-corty 
copy. 
on 
There’s a good definition of horse 
sense in that new song: “Horses Neve! 


Slightly revised version of a Dafly- 


| nition from the Philadelphia Inquirer: 
| “Conservative: A British Tory suffer 
| ing from Atlee’s Foot.” 


T. Harry THOMPSON 
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THINGS THAT MAKE 
SYRACUSE GREAT... 


OF THE NATION'S 20 BASIC INDUSTRIES 
... ALL ARE REPRESENTED IN SYRACUSE 


O single industry dominates Syracuse, that is why it's a 
great city of substantial, safe trends .. . not an insecure 
“boomtown” of wild flurries. 


This is a great city of stability and security, in which all 
basic industries are represented, producing such goods as: 
gears and automotive parts, air conditioning units, home quick- 
freezers, washing machines, tool steel, typewriters, tin cans, 
shoes and clothing, magnesium and aluminum a:rcraft parts, 
electrical equipment, heating systems and hurdreds of other 
items that have a world-wide demand. 


Because of this global market, Syracuse’s 312 manufac- 
turers offer wage earners good jobs at all times . . . offers them 
wide opportunities for advancement . . . offers them security, 
assured income and contentment. 


-cormy 


horse 


Never SYRACUSE IS A GREAT CITY 
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Prospecting or 
Selling 


New salesmen (and old) need all 
the information about prospec- 
tive customers you can give them 


—convert prospecting 
selling time with complete 


Victor Visible 


Prospect Records 


time to 


FREE SAMPLE FORMS and out- 
line of their use will be sent on 
request—use business letterhead. 


There’s o Victor 


THE VICTOR SAFE 


North Tonawanda 


es, 
fam 


1 SRD 


WiC, TOR! 
ees 


Dealer Near You 


INC. 


& EQUIPMENT CO. 


New York 


ST. JOSEPH © 


MISSOURI 


FARM MARKET 


FOR 


EVERY FAMILY 


IN METROPOLITAN 


CHICAGO 2 


ST. JOSEPH NEWS-PRESS 
St.Joseph Onzette 


** NA 


Readers are invited to submit inquiries 
on Washington problems to this depart- 
ment. No charge or obligation. Address 
Washington Bulletin Board, care of SALEs 
MANAGEMENT. 


Absorbing Price Increases 


What is the consensus in Wash- 
ington regarding the ability of 
OPA to continue requiring dis- 
tributors to absorb increases in the 
cost of their products at the manu- 
facturers’ level? 


While OPA Administrator Chester 
Bowles sticks adamantly to his con- 
tention that such absorption must take 
place and that to do otherwise would 
be a “virtual abandonment of the 
stabilization program as a whole,” 
pressure is growing in Washington 
which many competent observers feel 
will eventually force a drastic change 
in policy. 

Within a few weeks the House of 
Representatives’ select committee “To 
Investigate Acts of Executive Agencies 
Which Exceed Their Authority” is 
expected to blast the Bowles policy 
in a formal report. Rep. Howard W. 
Smith (D., Va.) is chairman, and 
open hearings have been under way 
for some time on the retail pricing 
program. Some OPA insiders already 
are trying to devise an alternative pro- 
gram, but any shift will take time and 
will be accompanied by considerable 
confusion. 

Many salesmen who have direct 
contact with distributors have been 
encouraging them to file their protests 
with Congress. 


Blanket Fair Trade Law 


Is it true that through Congres- 
sional action or otherwise the so- 
called “Fair Trade Law” is to be 
extended to all of the states? 


At the present time 45 states have 
Fair Trade laws under which the 
owner of a trade mark is permitted to 
stipulate the retail price at which his 
product is to be sold. The only states 
not now having such laws are Ver- 
mont, Texas and Missouri. Congress 
currently has before it a proposal to 
extend the law to the District of 
Columbia. 


Veteran’s Sales Training 


Is it possible to obtain funds 
under the G.I. Bill of Rights for 
training veterans in salesmanship, 
prior to their actually joining a 
sales force? 

Yes, the standard loan and training 


Washington Bulletin Board 


provisions of the Bill apply to the 
fields of distribution and salesmanshj 
in the same manner as other types of 
business training. Regional offices of 
the Veterans Administration can sup. 
ply helpful information regarding in. 
dividual procedures, and the Veterans 
Training Service of the Veterans Ad. 
ministration in Washington will sup. 
ply full details. Pressure is growin 
to permit use of all funds for which 
a veteran is eligible in one straight 
intensive course covering six months 
or a year, rather than allocating the 
funds over a three-year period as now 
required. 


Tax Refunds for Business 


With the end of the war, what 
is the procedure now for firms 
which hold excess profits tax re. 
fund bonds or are entitled to defer 
current taxes because of antici- 
pated carrybacks? 


The U. S. Bureau of Internal Rey- 
enue has adopted a set of specific pro- 
cedures to expedite benefits for busi- 
nessmen provided by the Tax Adjust 
ment Act of 1945, which was ap- 
proved by the President on July 31. 
These are fully outlined in a memo- 
randum issued by Internal Revenue 
Commissioner Joseph D. Nunan, Jr, 
on August 14, which is available upon 
written request to the Treasury De- 
partment’s Information Office in 
Washington. This memorandum is 
worth study by every business firm. 

Necessary forms for the purposes 
of the Tax Adjustment Act will be 
available within the next few weeks 
through all local collectors of internal 
revenue. 


U. S. Foreign Markets 


When will the Government have 
information available on foreign 
sales potentials, in the light of 
post-war conditions? 


Best source® probably will be the 
world trade list series of the Depatt- 
ment of Commerce which the Depatt- 
ment says will be completely revised 
because of the dislocations of pro 
ductive and distributive facilities in 
foreign countries. 

The file of trade lists which are 
maintained by the Division of Com- 
mercial and Economic Information, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com: 
merce, records the names and ad- 
dresses of potential purchasers of 
American-made merchandise and 
sources of essential imports in approx 
imately 100 principal foreign geo 
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How many empty seats are you paying for? 


VERY MAGAZINE page with low 
E readership means vacant 
seats for your advertising show. 
No matter how low the page rate 
vou are charged, the real cost 
of your advertisement is boosted 
every time a dull editorial page 
is turned—for part of your audi- 
ence has walked out! 

parade’s high page-by-page 
editorial readership (highest of 
any Sunday magazine) keeps its 
2.000,000 audience in their seats 
—and wide awake to your adver- 
tising. (This audience of over 


Highest Readership 


parade’s leadership in readership doesn’t 
just happen. It is planned, built, page 
by page. Pre-tested editing of pictures, 
captions, articles provides continuous 
peak interest—stimulates response to ads 
—brings lowest cost per reader, To get it 
read, put it in parade! 


TO GET 


Akron Beacon Journal 


IT READ—-PUT 


2,000,000 families represents a 
potential bigger than the six 
New England states combined. ) 
parade rouses to quick action 
—hammers real cost per sale way 
down. Make us prove it! 


iT 


90% OF MEN READERS 


OBSERVED BY 739, wowEN READERS 


Lowest Cost per 1000 


parade excels in low cost per 1000 read- 
ers. To know why, ask us to show you in- 
dependent surveys which prove that top 
readership results from parade’s selec- 
tion of subjects with pre-proved power to 
compel attention. No yawns in parade! 


IN PARADE 


Jacksonville Florida Times-Union 
New Bedford Standard-Times 
Newark Star-Ledger 

Portland (Me. ) Sunday Telegram 
Syracuse Herald-American 
Toledo Times 

Washington Post 

Youngstown Vindicator 


Total Circulation over 2,000,000 


Bridgeport Sunday Post 
Chicago Sun 

Denver Rocky Mountain News 
Detroit Free Press 

E! Paso Times 

indianapolis Star 


MAGAZINE SECTION 


135 Se. La Salle St., Chicago 3 * 405 LEXINGTON Avenue, New York 17,N.Y, © 712 New Center Bidg., Detroit 2 
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As featured in FORTUNE 


PosTWAR RADIO 
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QUIET AS NIGHT 


The radio the public will buy postwar must deliver Crystal 
Clear signal—as though heard across a still lake. The 
precision of Crystal Control is the foundation of radio 
which pours out of the speaker only those sounds that went 
into the microphone. 


The cutting of Control Crystals, accurate to millionths 
of an inch, is an art Pan-El Labs have developed into a 
production operation, with consequent economy, and 
assurance of scheduled delivery. 


Having produced Crystals to the most difficult wartime 
specifications, we can help you apply them to peacetime 
electronic uses, 


PAN-ELEctronics LABoratories, Inc. 
500 Spring Street, N.W. Atlanta, Ga. 


Fpcstons areas. About 85 broad classi. 


| 


cations of commodities will be coy. 
ered in the lists. 

Interested firms can ask the Bureay 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce to 
put them on the mailing list for this 
information when it becomes available 
{ 


Amended Tax Returns 


Is it true that filing of an 
amended income tax return by a 
business firm may be interpreted 
as an admission that the original 
return was “false and untrue”? 


In a recent case (Heindel v. U. §, 
Sixth Circuit Court, July 16, 1945) 
the Government charged a fraudulent 
return had been made because a sup. 
plier’s books erroneously failed to te. 
flect the full amount of sales to two 
customers. This was said to be due to 
special accounts with which the auditor 
who filed the return was unfamiliar, 
When a Government agent discovered 
the error, the firm hired another ac. 
countant who prepared an amended 
return correctly showing gross sales. 

The firm was found guilty of at- 
cempting to evade income and excess 
profits taxes by filing a false return, 
hut upon appeal to the Circuit Court 
a new trial was ordered. The Circuit 
Court’s decision specifically pointed 
out: “The tax laws permit the filing 
of amended returns to correct errors 
whether discovered by the taxpayer or 
the taxing authority. There should be 
no discouragement to the filing of an 
amended return, and no hazard in 
doing so... .” 


Air Cargo Price Ceilings 


Is it an established policy of the 
Government to permit higher ceil- 
ings for merchandise shipped by 
air for resale, by reason of the 
additional costs incurred for fast 
delivery to seasonal markets? 


The only policy of this sort accepted 
so far is the allowance of higher ceil- 
ing prices on air-borne fresh produce, 
and OPA has recognized its signifi- 
cance by extending the effective date 
through January 1946. OPA said tt 
has been found that the prices thus 
charged are “fair and equitable’’ and 
that the extension has been granted to 
encourage further experimentation in 
shipping perishable produce by ait. 
Expanding air-freight and cargo serv- 
ice of the regular airlines and some ol 
the new charter services is making this 
form of distribution more and more 
attractive, but it is mot considered 
likely in Washington that higher ceil- 
ing prices will be approved for other 
types of shipments in sufficient time to 
materially affect the business picture 
before the ending of price control. 
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Significant Trends 


4s seen by an editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending October 15, 1945 


Yes, But in Whose Line? 


A MIDWESTERN SALES MANAGER, according to a 
gory in The Wall Street Journal, was told by an associate 
executive—probably a production or a financial man—that 
the company’s proposed large expenditure for advertising 
could be cut to the bone because people would be lined up 
for years to come to buy the product, which happens to be 
an automobile. 


We like the reply of the sales manager, “Yes, but in 
whose line?” 


The Association of National Advertisers has just polled 
its members, representing a very good cross-section of 
American big business, and the findings show that 63% 
of national advertisers expect to increase their advertising 
budgets for next year over the 1944 figure. Only 5% in- 
tend to spend less for advertising in 1946 than in 1944, 
and half of these view a budget reduction as “only tem- 
porary.” The remaining 32% will spend just the same 
amount as in 1944. 


Even more important than a comparison between 1946 
and 1944 is one with the 1940 figure because all of the 
figures for war years on both advertising and production 
have been distorted by abnormal conditions. Therefore, 
to our way of thinking, the fact that 73% of the national 
advertisers will spend more in 1946 than they did in 1940 
is more significant than the comparison with 1944. 


One of the A.N.A. members will increase his 1946 
advertising budget by 300% over the 1944 figure, another 
will increase only 5%. Those two figures represent the ex- 
treme range. More than half of the 63% who will in- 
crease their expenditures in 1946 will make an increase of 
20% or more. 


Why are they going to do this? The sales manager 
quoted above has the perfect answer, although he didn’t 
go into details. The details show, at least so far as the 
A.N.A. membership is concerned, that two-thirds of the 
national advertisers have definite plans to introduce new 
products between now and next September. 


“Ain’t Life Wonderful” Dept. 


THE MOST INTERESTING BOOKLET OF THE WEEK, 
as seen in SM’s editorial department, was put out 
by the New York advertising agency, Newell-Emmett Co. 
and called, “Not Required Business Reading—Just Inter- 
esting.” The greater part of it was a reprint of an article 
which appeared in the New York Herald Tribune (Sep- 
tember 10), by John Chabot Smith, head of the Rome 
Bureau of that newspaper. He starts out by saying that 
one of the more unexpected pleasures of coming home after 
thirteen months overseas is to turn on the radio and hear 
every ten or fifteen minutes some ‘important message from 
our sponsor” or an exciting little dialogue about how 
Cheerioats tastes so good for breakfast!” 


Then he went on to say that in Italy, Latvia, Yugoslavia, 
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Greece, France, all countries which have been doing little 
advertising and no radio commercials, this is one of the 
things he became homesick for, and if America has more 
than enough advertising for the sensitive radio listener's 
taste, certainly the Mediterranean areas of Europe don’t 


have anything like enough—either for their good or for 
our good. 


It isn’t only radio advertising that the people in these 
countries lack, for they have practically no outdoor highway 
signs, relatively few and small outdoor displays in cities, 
and relatively few and small advertisements in newspapers 
and magazines. But even though these countries are en- 
gaged largely in trying to recover from the war, they still 
have a lot of empty white space in their newspapers and 
on buildings, and they fill it up with political slogans, 
mostly meaningless. ‘Hurray for the King!” “Down with 
the King!” ‘The Liberals are reactionary!’” “We want 
more sugar!” 


This returning American points out that advertising 
keeps people’s minds on their cigarettes and breakfast 
foods, and they reserve their political name-calling for 
election seasons—it makes for a more stable government 
and it makes for bigger cigarette and breakfast-food sales 
—which means more wealth. 


Lhe Smith article is so full of allure and meaning for 


POSTWAR PLANE SERVICE 


(DOMESTIC AIRLINES) 
NUMBER OF PASSENGER 
PLANES SEATING CAPACITY 
250 4,500 


\ 


736 23,582 
9 


SOURCE: U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


GRAPHIC BY PICKS, Re Vo comm 
Priorities on plane service will no longer exist after 
October 15. Then the airlines will guarantee that a 
reservation will be yours until the end of your 
journey. Unknown to many is the fact that airlines 
have reduced prices 24% since Pearl Harbor, This 
was not advertised because, under war conditions, 
the airlines wished to avoid stimulating air travel. 
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AGRICULTURAL 
EMPLOYMENT 
TRENDS 


SOURCE: U. 5. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


GRAPHIC BY PICK-S, mY. 


Farmers are not likely to help materially in arriving 
at the employment goal called for by the political 
parties, Henry Wallace, and the Committee for 
Economic Development. Mr. Wallace looks for a 
decline in agricultural employment of more than 
25% between 1940 and 1950. With more and better 
machinery, fewer farm workers will produce all 
the food and fiber we can consume and export. 


the man interested in distribution that I'd like to quote a 
bit from it: 


“There is a fundamental difference between advertising and 
political propaganda. The advertiser tells you that life is wonder- 
ful and you can have love, wealth and all your heart's desires by 
using his brand of soap; he tries to make you generally content 
with your lot, but ambitious for something a little better than 
you've got. The political propagandist (Mediterranean variety) 
tells you, on the other hand, that life is rotten, that you are being 
swindled by the rascals in power, and you can avoid starvation 
and chaos only by throwing them out. He tries to make you 
generally discontented, but instead of instilling the worthy ambi- 
tion to improve your lot by buying something you can’t afford, 
he invites you to sit back and let him bring you heaven on a 
silver platter. 


“Thus advertising, by running the customer into debt, forces 
him to work harder to pay it off, thereby producing more wealth 
for himself and his country. But the Mediterranean politician, by 
making the voter discontented with his lot, gives him an excuse 
to knock off work for the afternoon and yell his head off at a 
political rally, making himself and his country that much poorer 
and promoting political turbulence.” 


Book Your Convention Now! 


RETAIL SALES ARE HOLDING UP remarkably well, 
according to SALES MANAGEMENT’Ss forecast (see High- 
Spot Cities), and also according to figures compiled by 
the Department of Commerce and Federal Reserve Bank 
authorities. 


Last week we sent Ray Prescott to Washington to check 
over the retail sales situation with authorities there; we 
didn’t see any material slackening off even in the war pro- 
duction centers, despite the known facts about reconversion 
headaches, strikes, and the complete closing down of many 
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war plants. We began to doubt our own figures, even 
though the formula has been proved accurate time and 
time again. 


The Washington check-up reassured us so far as our own 
figures are concerned. The Department of Commerce ex. 
pects the retail sales volume for the year 1945 to be slightly 
in excess of 1944 and the spendings of returning service. 
men apparently pick up the slack caused by strikes and 
civilian unemployment. 


Merchandise is going out of the retail stores much more 
rapidly than it is coming in. Store buyers are understand. 
ably cautious. They don’t want to be stuck with ersatz 
merchandise. They are demanding pre-war quality in what 
they buy for future delivery. 


Salesmen are, therefore, facing a situation which many 
of them are not equipped to combat. They need immediate 


help—and they need a strong exposition of the long-time 
perspective. 


Many sales managers are meeting this situation by mov- 
ing ahead sales conventions which had been tentatively 
scheduled for late December or early January. 


If you are planning a sales convention for any time in 
the next six months, you had better make your hotel ar- 
rangements now. 


One of the largest New York hotels told a SALES Man- 
AGEMENT staff member that his hotel was booked for all 
of the conventions they could handle in 1946. 


Pare Down Pent-Up Demand 


WE HOPE READERS AREN'T BORED by our repeated 
admonition that much of the statistical material on pent-up 
demand is relatively meaningless. We see more and more 
evidence to confirm our contention that we are going to 
face a hot competitive situation. 


In a recent article in The New York Times, Joseph M. 
Graham points out that surveys on the pent-up demand 
for washing machines were taken when the whole family 
was employed and the one who usually bent over the family 
washtub was busy in a war plant, bending over a lathe 
at top wages. 


At the same time laundry collections were regularly de- 
layed for weeks and weeks at a time. Skyrocketing wages 
of domestics was another factor in adding appeal to house- 
hold conveniences through which women could readily 
do the homemaking drudgery previously performed by 
a servant. Now these two factors are returning to normal 
and the optimism about pent-up demand for washing 
machines, for example, will have to be whittled down. 


Another pitfall facing manufacturers is total dependence 
on dealer reports for estimating demand. Adding up the 
inquiries he has received for a radio, for example, a dealer 
may present a glowing forecast to his manufacturer. These 
figures must be shaken down, however, because they assume 
100% production from manufacturer A, and no output 
from manufacturer B and C. The potential buyer has 
probably made calls on dealers who represent manufacturers 
B and C before trying A’s dealer. Unaware of this, As 
dealer may unwittingly furnish an over optimistic picture 
of post-war sales. The 1918-1920 picture is coming on the 


screen again. 


SALES 


Puivie SALISBURY 


MANAGEMENT 


LLIS- CHALMERS Manufac- 
turing Co., Milwaukee, has 
busy years ahead, according to 
William C. Johnson, Vice- 
President in charge of the General pre-war year. 
Machinery Division. Under wartime 
‘mands its employe group leapt from _—post-war?””, Mr. Johnson asks. 
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Building Sales for the 
Long Pull: The 
Allis-Chalmers Strategy 


Studies of customer acceptance on a regional basis, studies of cus- 
tomer attitudes, studies of product performance: all these are a part 
of A-C’s basic management operation. They led to the formation of 
industry sales groups, in which the salesmen are specialists who 


talk the buyers’ language. The company is looking far, far ahead. 


Based on an interview with 


WILLIAM C. JOHNSON 


Vice-President in Charge of the General Machinery Division 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
Milwaukee 


1945 


17,000 to 39,000. And peacetime ma- 
chinery sales from January through 
July 1945 were 40% ahead of the 
first seven months of 1939, its best 


“Why should we plan simply for 


Wuy A-C SaLesMEN Must 
Be ENcineers: The very 
nature of Allis-Chalmers’ 
business demands it. . . 

Huge steam turbine spin- 
dle at left generates enough 
power for a city . . . hy- 
draulic turbine wheels like 
the one below are typical 
of Allis-Chalmers’ general 
machinery sales products. 


seems too limited. Why not plan for 
a long time—for a lifetime? Why not 
plan for the entire future? ; 

“We are going into a new era, into 
a new age. Think of all the new mate- 
rials we will have to work with. Con- 
sider the possibilities of synthetics, 
new and improved materials. Why, 
man, we've got to start shaping our 
future for 100 years.” 

Allis-Chalmers’ progress is being 
built sharply ail sales, based on a 
four-point study outlined thus by Mr. 
Johnson: 

1. Trained men study the methods 
employed in the presentation of com- 
pany products. They do intensive re- 
search in markets, especially those in 
which Allis-Chalmers ranks highest. 

2. Qualified men travel to learn how 
the company and its goods are received 
both in domestic areas and abroad. If 
there is a “thin area’”’ anywhere, they 
look for the reason, then for the cure. 
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3. Specialists analyze the company’s 
products to find out which are most ac- 
ceptable; if less acceptable than compe- 
titive products they discover what is 
wrong. Such analysis should make 
Allis-Chalmers products equally ac- 
ceptable with the very best. “This is a 
continuing process and will never 
end,”” Mr. Johnson remarks. 

4. Investigators look carefully into 
the company’s relationship with cus- 
tomers. How do they feel about doing 
business with us? Where and how are 
we neglecting customer-relationship ? 
What can we do to make such relation- 
ship better? 

“One of the things we found out 
through our industries studies,” Mr. 
Johnson continues, “was that some of 
the company’s products, readily ac- 
cepted in certain fields, have never 
been exploited in others. We found 
that in various cases where they had 
not been welcomed we could make 
them wanted through modifications. 


Selling the Whole Line 


“We also learned that the person 
responsible for a particular product 
might selfishly devote his principal ef- 
fort toward that product to the neg- 
lect of the broader application of the 
company’s diversified products to an 
industry. Salesmen often depend too 
much on company reputation when a 
sound job of selling is in order. 

“Because we have a broad line of 
products many of the items we manu- 
facture are not regarded with as criti- 
cal an eye as if we were making only 
one product. We felt we should seek 
criticism. 

“In practically all these studies we 
found that geographical acceptance is 
not uniform. This calls for more en- 
lightened representation in areas where 
our products are not known. Although 
we have always advertised in business 
publications and have run considerable 
product advertising, we now use large- 
scale institutional advertising in such 
magazines as Time and Business Week. 
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Power ror Inpustry: Walter Geist, Allis-Chalmers president, developed the 


multiple V-belt drive sheave above. Over $30,000,000 worth have been sold. 


Face To Face witH a STEAM CONDENSER: (right) Allis-Chalmers has made 
nearly 2,000 of these since Pearl Harbor for use with ship power plants. 


“Our biggest single step has been 
the formation of industry sales groups 
so that our clients and prospective cli- 
ents are approached by people who 
have studied their particular industry 
and speak its language. If a salesman 
makes calls in the textile industry, for 
example, he will want to talk about 
spindles, twisters, spinning frames and 
other things that have a particular 
meaning within that industry. If he 
calls on a mining operator he should 
use such terms as heads, tailings, con- 
centrates, and free agents. \ 

‘Now our company numbers among 
its clients almost every industry in the 
United States, from basic industries 
such as ore milling, smelting, rock 
crushing, foods (including flour mills), 
oil extraction and so on to refined 
goods such as cotton and silk mills, 
the machine tool industry, public util- 
ities, chemical plants, steel rolling 
mills and finishing plants, petroleum 
oil refineries, paper mills and others. 

“Each has its own peculiar jargon, 
and if our man doesn’t use it he won't 
quite be accepted as a ‘lodge member.’ 
Besides, the more he knows about the 
industry or business he is selling, the 
more he can help his customer. | 
know of nothing that will bring a 
salesman bigger returns than to be 
able to render a specialized service to 
the customer or the prospect. 

“We have one man in charge of 


central station and marine sales. Both 
use the same kind of power. Another 
man is in charge of general industry 
equipment sales. Under him is a steel 
mill engineer, a food products spe- 
cialist, and an oil refining specialist. 
We have a specialized department to 
serve the pulp and paper industry and 
another for ore processing. 

“Our Dealer Sales Department 
figures in the promotion to users of 
such dealer franchise items as motors, 
general purpose pumps, small trans- 
formers, electrical controls, small 
blowers and compressors and drives. 

“This department coordinates the 
efforts of the entire company to the in- 
dustries they serve through engineer- 
ing, sales, advertising, education of 
field representatives, market research, 
and other commercial studies pertain- 
ing to the problems of industry. 

“We have a large backlog of or 
ders. Demand for goods for peacetime 
delivery is heavy. We see no reason 
why this condition should not con 
tinue for a long time. We have a great 
number of new industrial products— 
among them induction heating and 
equipment for applying the uses 0! 
electronics. 

“We lost many seasoned salesmen 
during the war, and many young 
trainees went into the services. We 
are expecting our men in the services 
to come back to us. Frankly, we 


SALES MANAGEMEN! 


years. 


haven't had any trainees in four years 
and will feel the effect after several “Of the more than 1,400 veterans 


yond the considerations included in 
the G. I. Bill of Rights. We hope to 
get our men back, plus the men of 
others who haven’t developed such a 
policy. 

“In advertising, we have done much 
the same thing as we have in sales. 
We have organized that department to 
parallel our sales organization. We 
have an over-all public relations de- 
partment which reports to advertising. 
Each products department has a man 
who reports salient features and we 
are organizing an industry division to 
study the industries we serve. 


Handicapped Veterans 


who have already come back to us, 


“To take care of this situation we many are handicapped. A man who 


D ecansth. ¥ ee have set up a sales training course himself is visibly handicapped inter- 
' with a refresher course for returned views them. That puts them at ease. 

veterans. We have courses for new- Next, the veteran realizes that the in- 

comers, among whom will be tech-  terviewer understands his problem. 


and better trained. 


nical graduates from colleges. 
have set up a program to accelerate day orientation course which is con- 


We Each returned veteran is given a one- 


the training of men in specialized in- ducted by a veterans’ counselor who 

dustries. has been trained and fitted to this 
“For example, if we have a man specialized job. 

who knows a number of our products, “The counsellor studies the man to 


we give him a detailed view of our discover what the veteran has learned 
sales to a particular industry, thus while away. A man who was a hum- 
making him more of a specialist. We ble sweeper before he went off to war 
will also, where we can, exchange a may return, for example, as an elec- 
general salesman for an industry man __ trician. We want to lift the veterans 
so that both may be better informed up, not knock them down. If they 


have new abilities we will use those 


“We have fixed a policy for the abilities. It will be sound for us and 
returning veteran that goes well be- — sound for them.” 


THE ALLIS-CHALMERS STORY 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING CO., Milwaukee, grew 
to its present massive size through a series of mergers. The com- 
pany operates plants in Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Massachusetts, and California, General offices are in Milwau- 
kee where its factories cover about 200 acres. There are 60 general 
machinery district and branch offices which sell through 400 general 
machinery dealers. 

When the various plants were acquired originally, each was 
headed by a manager supreme in his own field. Not until 1942 
were the mechanics of the company reorganized to make all de- 
partments responsible to executive heads who in turn reported to 
the president and originator of the plan, Walter Geist. Mr. Geist 
started with Allis-Chalmers as an errand boy 36 years ago. 


Allis-Chalmers carried a sales force of 360 men before the war 
when its sales were running $80,000,000 a year. During hostilities 
sales rose to about $400,000,000 yearly, and the company anticipates 
the need for 500 trained sales representatives within a year. 


— 


MR. WILLIAM C. JOHNSON §started 
in the shop at 22. In his 21 years with 
Allis-Chalmers he worked up _ through 
Field Service, Department Sales Manager, 
General Sales Manager and finally to Vice- 
President of the General Machinery Divi- 
sion in charge of sales and engineering. 


OcTOoOBER 15, 1945 
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Magazines 
Design Idec 


RAIN OR SHINE: With Koroseal-protected togs like these, 
the outdoor life will have more appeal for America’s women. 
They’re water-resistant in case of a thunderstorm—and easy 
to clean in case of a Sunday-afternoon-picnic’s ketchup stain. 
Better still, they’re designed with an eye to fashion trends. 


NO MORE LAUNDRY: A damp cloth eliminates 
any stains on this Koroseal table cloth designed 
by Russel Wright (above). Placed on a glass-top 
table, with colored lights shining from below, the 
cloth has a jewel-like effect . . . from “Better 
Homes & Gardens” display in the Koroseal exhibit. 


BEACHWEAR BONANZA: It’s Koroseal, water-’ 
resistant, and not impervious to side-glances! 


KOROSEAL COMFORT: (Left) Joseph A. Kaplan, 
president of Comprehensive Fabrics, Inc. (left), 
shows M. A. Hanson, vice-president of Frederick 
Loeser & Co. Inc., the Harold Schwartz chair 
utilizing Koroseal webbing and cushions . . . from 
the “House Beautiful” display in the exhibit. 


Z 
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WHITE MAGIC: A white bedroom which stays white—thanks to soil resistant 
Koroseal. That includes the bedspread, headboard cover, bedside table, lamp 
shade, chair and window curtains . . . “Woman’s Home Companion” design. 


KOROSEAL KITCHENETTE: Heat or cold 
won’t cause the Koroseal window curtains, 
table top, bowl covers—or even the chair 
seats and the chair backs, to crack or stiffen. 


SQUARING THE CIRCLE: Koroseal um- 
brella substitutes the square for the circle. 


WHEN COMPREHENSIVE FABRICS, INC., New York, national 
distributors of Koroseal for non-industrial uses, hit upon the bright 
idea of asking 27 magazine editors to dream up some new appli- 
cations for the product, they came out with a design—and a 
publicity—bonanza. The products created have been on display 
at Comprehensive’s office in New York. 

Koroseal, product of B. F. Goodrich, is used as a transparent film 
and protective coating on such materials as fabric and paper. 
Waterproof, dust-proof, moth-proof, wind-proof, and acid and 
stain resistant, it may be cleaned with a damp cloth or soap and 
water, and it’s available in a whole chromatic scale of colors. 

Some of the more exciting articles created by various of the 
participating magazines: White Koroseal raincoat with gathered 
back and pouch pockets, geranium-lined hood ‘“Woman’s Home 
Companion” . . . black bra-and-shorts bathing suit “Vogue” .. . 
square parasols “Harper’s Bazaar” . . . yellow raincoat for two-year- 
olds “Parents” . . . couch and matching chairs, with interlaced 
strips of Koroseal and Koroseal cushions “House Beautiful” a 
pink-beige and black wall paper in wicker design, matching drapes 
and upholstery “American Home” . . . dog collars, leashes, bed 
and muzzle, shown with a Koroseal Scottie “Country Gentleman.” 


OFFICE APPEAL: A boon to offices allergic to dust-collection . . . The 
showroom of Rain Fashions Fifth Avenue, manufacturers of Koroseal 
rainwear, utilizes Koroseal for the window curtains in its reception room. 
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GIRLS’ BEST FRIEND . . . is Charles A. Cary. He’s head of du Pont’s 
Rayon Division, and rayon means nylons! His news—that both of 
du Pont’s yarn plants which make the nylon for stockings, are turning 
out yarn faster than the production rate before the war—is good news 
for the female of the species. Calculates that they'll make nine pairs 
of stockings for each and every woman in the U. S. this year. A dyed- 
in-the-nylon New Englander, he was born in Maine, attended Bowdoin 
College and M.I.T. In 1936, after 18 years with du Pont, he became 
manager of control planning in rayon production when the Rayon 
Department was formed by absorption-of duPont Rayon Co., with 
duPont Cellophane Co. Named manager of the division in 1944. The 
photographer caught him where he lives these days—at his desk. When 
he can get away from it you'll find him at the Wilmington (Del.) 
Whist Club, indulging his pleasures. Bridge is his favorite sport. 


ONCE A PRIVATE . . . That was in the last war. Between that 
one and this, C. E. Hooper has come the long way up. . . heads 
the tremendous radio audience measurement firm bearing his 
name. Its one of the world’s largest statistical organizations—but 
Mr. H doesn’t look like a math prof; doesn’t talk like one: 
definitely doesn’t act like one. He’s. an outdoor man from ‘way 
back. Never content with things as they are, now he’s expanding— 
just set up two new divisions, constituting a major departure from 
his firm’s established role of report publishing. One division— 
Advertiser's Service—will keep a finger on the pulse of the sales 
effectiveness of the advertiser's and his competitor’s radio programs. 
The other—Station Service Division—will keep a “diary” of listening 


Draws his co-workers from such diversified 
station management, 
There's always somebody around to speak the client's language. 


area measurement. 
as advertising, 


practical statistics. 


HASTEN THE VISITOR . . . to South America, for a share of 
the marketing pie, says Milton Reynolds, chairman of the 
board, Printasign Corporation of America. He’s just returned 
from a 20,000-mile flight covering all of S$. A—a trip he 
made at the request of an official of the Brazilian government. 
Purpose—to’ study retail methods and to exchange ideas for 
better marketing of consumer goods by S. A. businessmen. His 
book of observations, “Hasta la Vista,” (“I'll be seeing you’’) 
is just off Greenberg’s press. Loaded with valuable marketing 
information, it’s written in bright style, illustrated with incisive 
cartoons. Mr. R holds some kind of a flying record for business- 
men—three quarters of a million miles. His wife went with 
him on this trip—gave him the woman’s view of S. A. as a 
coming market. She doubled in brass as his secretary. 
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SUPER-SALESMAN .. . That’s Theodore Roosevelt Gamble, 
brilliant young national director, War Finance Division, U. S. 
Treasury Department. No small part in the success of the 
country’s War Bond drives rests with him. He rolled a seven 
in the game with the heaviest bankroll in history—garnered a 
pot of $26,313,000,000 for the last of his War Loan drives. 
For all this he gets a dollar a year. Alger-style he worked up 
from scratch. One of 15 children, he began selling magazines 
in Nevada, Missouri; was managing a chain of 29 theaters at 
22. Now he owns seven. In '42 the U. S. Junior Chamber of 
Commerce called him one of the “10 most outstanding young 
men in the country.” Chosen state administrator of Defense 
Savings in Oregon, he was snatched by the Treasury when Mr. 
Morgenthau discovered Ted was the reason-why Oregon had 
led the Nation in sales. Works 12 hours a day, proud papa to 
three, wears the same size hat he did in 1940—none at all. 


THEY'RE IN THE NEWS 


BETTER MOUSETRAP .. . And New York City department stores 
have been beating a path to her door . . . Virginia Demetrios, 
better known as Virginia Lee Burton, author and illustrator, took 
up residence some five years ago in the village of Folly Cove, Mass., 
lapped up local color and spread it over cotton twill to produce 
delightful, completely American fabrics. Lord & Taylor grabbed her 
output, did 20 room settings around it. Now Mrs. Demetrios has a 
flock of artist friends—who began as students of the design class 
she conducted in her home—as associates. They work in their 
homes, have a jury which passes on designs, run the gamut from 
musicians and housewives to an Army Corporal. Designs have a 
tongue-in-cheek New England hominess, such titles as “The 
Gossips.” One associate likes to draw her design, in ink, on the 
block, stamp on it with her feet till it’s printed on the cloth. Mrs. 
D. approves. With Virginia its the results that count—and sell. 


The latchstring is always out at J. R. Wood & Sons. Many 


a friend is made, many a potential customer developed as 


the firm plays host to group after group who come to see 


how diamonds are bought and graded, how mountings are 


made, how diamonds are set. These pilgrimages seem easy 


and informal, but there’s a well-oiled bit of management 


machinery behind them. The technique is explained here. 


Guided Factory Tours Prove Potent 


Public Relations Builders 


BY W. WATERS SCHWAB 


President, J. R. Wood & Sons, Inc. 
New York City 


OW don’t forget! Look us 
up when you come to 
town. We want to take 
you through the plant.” 

This glib invitation, which rolls off 
the tongue of your salesmen like a 
three-dollar steak dinner in the dining 
car, is something for management to 
reckon with again. 

War contracts have kept the ‘No 
Admittance” sign on most factories for 
so long that how to keep people out 
of the plant was more of a problem 
than how to welcome them when they 
wandered in. But we've had visitors in 
our plant every week from Pearl Har- 
bor to final peace. Our wartime job of 
making precision castings for bomb- 
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oe 


sights and radar was entirely separate 
from our regular manufacturing oper- 
ations on gold and platinum wedding 
bands and diamond engagement rings. 
No visitors are admitted to the floors 
where war production was carried on 
and where we are still filling orders on 
parts for manufacturers converting to 
civilian production. 

But since our combined plant is in a 
large, light-industry building just east 
of midtown Manhattan, and jewelers 
from all over America have been trek- 
king to New York City looking for 
merchandise, we have had to cope with 
factory tours in the Ring Division all 
during the period of production pres- 
sure and manpower shortage. And we 


have found it good sales practice, espe- 
cially since many of our salesmen were 
off the road. 

Now, as part of an expanding pro- 
gram for future business, we are reor- 
ganizing and improving our standard 
factory tour. We especially invite all 
returning servicemen who intend to 
make the retail jewelry business their 
careers to go through the J. R. Wood 
plant and see how diamonds are bought 
and graded, how the ring mountings 
are made, how diamonds are set in the 
mounting by hand and by a new pneu- 
matic pressure tool, and how our De- 
sign Department plans to launch the 
new models so long held back by the 
recent hostilities. 

So our sales manager and his men 
have their ears tuned for this kind of 
remark from our customer, the retail 
jeweler: 

“Yes, thanks! Joe got home safe and 
sound. He’ll be right back here in the 
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1. Joe anv His Boss (sometimes it’s his dad) who are 
in the retail jewelry business arrive at J. R. Wood plant 
_and Joe gets the glad grip from the sales manager. 


Joe often wondered about that name. Now he actually 
sees the artist work freehand with a little steel rod and 
mallet, putting the design around the band of the ring. 


The older man is John Anger, Joe’s regular salesman. 


9, Jor’s RerresHer Tour through the factory begins in 


the Diamond Department where James Nutt, the gem 
expert for bridal rings, explains the grading of diamonds. 


3. THe Sates Manacer, right on the job, starts the 


5. Tue Sates Manacer, who is also in charge of all sales 
promotion, gets Joe and his boss into the advertising 


department where he gives them a quickie on J. R. 


party through the shop at the raw material level. Here 


the customers see how bar gold is rolled out into strips 
from which beautiful wedding rings will be stamped. 


store with me as soon as he rests up a 
little. I want him to take over the 
diamond buying gradually—give the 
Old Man a little less to worry about. 
This store will be his some day and 
the sooner he learns how to run it, the 
better for both of us.” 

This is the cue for our salesman to 
speak up and invite Mr. Customer to 
bring Joe with him on his next trip to 
New York City; let him go through 
the ring plant and familiarize himself 
with how our product is made. We call 
it our Refresher Tour and we're aiming 
to make it a real tool of the Sales De- 
partment. 

These tours, however, do not come 
under the head of free entertainment. 
A tour not only takes the time of one 
Or more guides, but we all know that 
it slows up work at the bench when 
visitors walk down the aisle, peer over 
Shouiders and ask questions. However, 
the more visitors we have, the less ex- 
citement they cause. The tour conduc- 
tor must set the pace through the plant, 
modulate his own voice so that the 
Suesis don’t shout all over the place, 
and je must use picked workmen in 
cach department to demonstrate a proc- 
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$3, ° 363 


4, Tuts Is Were “Art-Carven” rings get their name. 


Wood’s counter displays, posters, national advertising. 


6. “Now I Want You ro See THE Line,” says the sales 
manager, proudly. And the party goes into the show 


room to see the finished job in its polished perfection. 


5. 


ess and reply to questions. 

Sometimes the sales or merchandise 
manager himself will want to conduct 
the tour, but there should be at least 
two other persons who know the rou- 
tine. A guide who has had sales train- 
ing is usually more valuable than a 
foreman, no matter how thoroughly the 
latter knows his nuts and bolts and 
his job. 

We plan our factory tours around 
the following points: 

1. Time tour beforehand. Know 
what ground can be covered in the long 
look and in the “‘short see.” Then try 
to get customers to make appointments 
in advance in order that the desired 
executives may be on hand to greet 
them. 

2. The visitor should know for 
whom to ask when he arrives at the 
plant. This representative then intro- 
duces the tour manager, and the visitor 
is given a place to leave his hat and 
brief case. He is provided with a pencil 
and a small pad for taking notes. These 
are pocket size so that he has nothing 
to carry as he swings along through the 
building. 

3. A good starting point for the tour 


Diamonds are usually shown to buyers over a counter. 


is the starting point of the business. 
Do you have a clear, comprehensive 
picture of where the founder began his 
work in one room? A scale model of 
the first plant would be even more im- 
pressive. 

4. It goes without saying that the 
tour should proceed in such a way as 
to give a connected picture of the man- 
ufacturing process. Avoid apologies 
and back tracks: ‘“Wait—we won't go 
in there yet, better see this first.” 
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“Sorry, those machines don’t seem to 
be working; we had better go back 
where we started.” This only confuses 
and wearies the visitor who begins to 
realize that his feet hurt and perhaps 
feels sorry he came. 

5. We like to start our tours on the 
raw material level and valuable spade 
work on future sales can be done at 
this point. We take the visitor into one 
of several small diamond-grading 
rooms where a diamond buyer conducts 
the demonstration. Many jewelers, sur- 
prisingly enough, have never seen a 
rough diamond. Their entire experience 
has been with cut or polished gems. 
We show them exactly why the faceting 
of a diamond costs money for labor, 
skill, knowledge, and the actual loss 
of weight in grinding away the stone. 
We show them gems of various quality 
and color under the diamondscope and 
the “‘black light.” Most of our diamond 
men are active in the local guild of 
The American Gem Society and some 
hold the degree of Certified Gemolo- 
gist. The few minutes spent in our 
Diamond Department probably does as 
much to sell the customer on the worth 
and integrity of our business as all 
the rest of the tour combined. 


Before-and-After Treatment 


6. The tour now proceeds through 
basic manufacture of ‘rings, from bar 
gold to the finished product. Wherever 
a process has been improved and 
speeded up due to lessons we've 
learned in war production or through 
an employe suggestion, we make a 
particular point of calling attention to 
it. A good way to show the before-and- 
after treatment is to take a close-up 
photograph of the old method, enlarge 
and mount it on cardboard. Hand this 
to the young war veteran as he stands 
in front of the improvement. Let him 
know that while he has been cramming 
his head with new sights and experi- 
ences, we're picked up some informa- 
tion, too. 

7. Have you made recent improve- 
ments designed to better employe 
morale? Point them out as you go 
along. Don’t overlook better lighting, 
fresh coats of paint, new furnishings 
in restrooms, improved equipment in 
dispensaries, and additional drinking 
fountains. Some of these small im- 
provements stick in the visitor's mind 
and do a big job of public relations 
for you. 

8. Have a place to sit down at in- 
tervals, especialy if your plant is large. 
While the visitor rests and catches up 
on his notes, the guide should sum up 
what he has already shown and explain 
what comes next. 

9. Always emphasize the process 
that is exclusive or unique to your prod- 
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uct. Some place in the tour the visitor 
should learn where the name or slogan 
originates. Our rings are called “‘Art- 
carved.” You can bet the visitor knows 
an Art-carved Ring before he signs off 
this tour. He sees the carvers at work 
and the carved designs emerging under 
their tools. 

10. Fit the new design department 
into the tour visit with special care. In 
some plants the laboratories and the 
development of new products are on 
such a scale that a separate visit might 
be indicated. Design in our plant 
means the creation of new patterns and 
decorations for the mounting of rings. 
Our ambition is to have a small studio- 
room for this work, with books and 
other suggestions of artistic creation. 
Like many concerns, we haven’t been 
able to develop new styles during the 
war years. But now that we can, we 
are planning a display that will show 
how ring designs emerge from the idea, 
the drawing board, the wax model, and 
the test carving. 

11. Always include the packing and 
shipping departments and give the 
visitor a sales talk on the care with 
which his order will be handled. It is 
important in our business how accur- 
ately the rings are tagged and bunched. 

12. Also include the billing or ac- 
counting department. Yes, of course— 
it’s only a bunch of desks, adding 
machines and girls. But somewhere 
along the line is a system. It has 
evolved through trial and error and it 
works pretty well. Explain the system 
to the customer and have him meet the 
department head. There will be less 
quibbling over items on his invoice if 
the visitor recalls that system of check 
and double-check you explained to him 
in your accounting department. 

13. Then make a special gesture to- 
wards the advertising department, 
whether it’s just a room and a desk or 


a desk and a wastebasket. The visitor 
at least should see a bulletin board coy. 
ered with proofs of national advertis. 
ing and examples of dealer advertising 
using your mats and cuts. Photographs 
of ‘store windows with your display 
material are also impressive, and there 
should be recent folders and other 
literature for him to put in his pocket. 
If it is possible to introduce the ad- 
vertising manager, have him give the 
visitor a little explanation of the work 
and care that goes into production of 
a poster, for instance. In our line, we 
take great pride in color photographs 
of brides which are reproduced as 
counter cards for Art-carved Rings. A 
customer usually has no conception of 
the work and time involved in produc. 
ing the art-work and getting a truly 
beautiful reproduction on the finished 
piece of advertising matter. This is an 
opportunity to enlighten him and help 
him to appreciate these expensive units 
of promotion. 


. Show Room—Last Stop 


14. Too often the factory trip ends 
in the front office where the customer 
left his hat. This is only the place for 
final farewells. The last stop on the 
route should be the showroom or sam- 
ple room where, relaxed and resting, 
he sees the entire line. Maybe this 
particular lad doesn’t have the author- 
ity to buy. Well and good—he’ll have 
it some day. For the last hour or three 
he has seen only the scattered and dis- 
membered parts of an object—your 
product. Now he sees the finished job 
in all its polished perfection, presented 
on velvet. This is the picture you hope 
he will carry away with him. 

15. Finally, why not have him sign 
a visitor's book in the showroom, and 
a year from this date, send him a letter 
telling him that his visit to the plant 
was a real event in its history and you 
haven’t forgotten it? A small thing, 
but friendly. 

Of course there are many reminders 
and follow-ups to the factory tour. 
Maybe you make a product that can be 
boxed and sent home to the wife. You 
might mail home a brochure picturing 
the steps that were covered in person. 
You have perhaps a private dining 
room or a portable bar where you re- 
gale the customer. For us, it’s just a 
tour without the trimmings. 

Sometimes we are asked to take 4 
young man, usually a son or a nephew 
learning the jewelry business, and keep 
him around the plant for the better 
part of a week, letting him absorb what 
he sees. Although we don’t solicit such 
responsibility, we shall extend this 
courtesy to returning servicemen who 
have been out of the business world 
for several years. 
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The answer will determine the jobs, the incomes, the futures of Amer- 
ican families. Some businessmen simply ask the question and wait. Others are working 
out the answer, long ago having chosen their postwar products, studied their markets, 


and planned the advertising essential to their success. Upon these keen, public-spirited 


businessmen and their use of advertising, rests the future of the American system. No 


wonder their plans call for plenty of printed matter on Champion paper. These men 


are deciding who will spend how much for what ...and how big a share will be theirs! 


THE neasaen Sipe AND FIBRE COMPANY...HAMILTON, OHIO 


Manufacturers of advertisers’ and publishers’ coated and uncoated papers, bristols, 
bonds, envelope papers, tablet writing and papeteries . . . 2,000,000 pounds a day 
MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO...CANTON, N. C.... HOUSTON, TEXAS 
NEW YORK + CHICAGO + PHILADELPHIA + CLEVELAND + BOSTON + ST. LOUIS + CINCINNATI + ATLANTA 


>TIME«c 


-At a Glance 


Exact time is the interest- 
center of this new electric clock 
in its clean-cut case of beautifully 
grained woods. Perfect for home 
or office. Soon at your dealers. 


FROM rye Bae FAMILY OF 
Sine Hifls 


Address Dept. SM 


. freedom from doubt 


. . . field research can give you 
freedom from doubt—doubt that 
appropriations are spent most ef- 
fectively — doubt as to whether ad- 
vertising is justified —doubt of the 
advisability of spending x or y 
dollars. Field research answers the 
whys of management about adver- 
tising expenditures. It provides a 
sound sales reason why you say 
what you say and where you say it.”” 


— from “The Why and How of Field Re- 
search” by Charles S. Wilkinson, Charles 
L. Rumrill & Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


(P. 1., 7-13-45) 
Chem & Met's own field staff is 
contributing information as to what 
customers want to know about the 
equipment and material they use. 
These reports are available, not to 
supplant an advertiser's own field 
studies but to highlight situations 
that he will want to study in detail 
in relation to his own situation. 


CHEMICAL 
ABC & METALLURGICAL BaP 
ENGINEERING 
A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y¥. 
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ssss* fingalyte, tiny electric torch, 
which can be worn like a finger ring 
and lights up small areas for inspection 
and minute probings, is being intro- 
duced by Universal Products Corp. The 
principal feature of it all is that both 
hands are left free to hold other instru- 
ments or tools. It receives its current 
through an insulated cable stemming 
from a light metal battery case which 
can be clipped to the operator’s belt. 
It is especially valuable to engineers, 
mechanics and inspectors in the auto- 
motive and aircraft industries. 


«sess plastic boats that are said to 
be unsinkable because they are self 
buoyant, are being made by the Winner 
Manufacturing Co. Seventeen months 
of research, while producing life floats, 
rafts and similar equipment during the 
war emergency, went into the develop- 
ment of this modern craft. The line in- 
cludes dinghies for sailing, rowing and 
outboard motors. A special low pres- 
sure laminate process which was de- 
veloped by the company for wartime 
production of aircraft and marine 
products is employed in the manufac- 
ture of these dinghies. The hull is a 
“sandwich” composed of two outer 
layers of light weight duck, a low 
density core of sisal fiber matting and 
an inner layer of heavy duck. This 
combination is impregnated with a 
compound consisting of Bakelite resin 
with special chemicals and a neuttral- 
izing agent which helps the canvas to 
retain its original resiliency and tensile 
strength. This type of construction 
makes the Plasticraft rebound rather 
than smash or dent when contacting a 


Coming Your Way 


FincaLyte: The hands are free. 


foreign object in the water. Being 
seamless, a Plasticraft boat is absolute. 
ly watertight and therefore the nuis. 
ance of seasonal calking or pitching is 
eliminated. The gunwhales, seat rais- 
ers, keel and keelson are bonded to the 
hull with phenolic-resorcinal cold-set- 
ting waterproof glue. With the addi- 
tion of woodwork, seat and trim, a 
finished 10-foot dinghy weighs only 
142 pounds, making it possible for 
two persons to lift it with ease. 


seees paper doors are actually here 
and the manufacturers claim that they 
are lighter and stronger than ordinary 
wood doors. It is also said that they 
will not warp. They are made with a 
core of corrugated paper and a syn- 
thetic resin and are faced’ in mahogany, 
walnut and other wood veneers. The 
Wood Ply Research Foundation, Inc., 
a sales and research organization ex- 
hibited these doors at a recent Chicago 
showing under the brand name ‘‘Veri- 
ply” doors. 


Unsinkaste Warercrart: Winner Manufacturing Co. launches—in two 
different senses of the word—a line of non-sinkable boats in which 
the hulls are duck and matting impregnated with Bakelite resin. 
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Suppose YO 


hadn’t been home 


for 3 years? 


Chances are, the first thing you’d do when you got 
near a telephone would be to call the folks back home. 


That’s happening thousands of times every day now 
and we'd like to get every one of those calls through 
as quickly as possible. 


So if the Long Distance operator says — “Please limit 
your call to 5 minutes” — that’s to help everybody. It 


might be a service man who is waiting to get on the line. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


LISTEN TO ""THE TELEPHONE HOUR" EVERY MONDAY EVENING OVER NBC 


Less than '/s¢ more per letter 
Will give you the /rvees/ 


rig” Seiad 


THE WAT 


sis ce 


ERMARK 1S YOUR 


QUALITY GUARANTEE... 
BE SURE IT READS “ALL-RAG” 


FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION 


BOND, LEDGER, ONION SKIN — IN 25-50-75 AND 
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100% 


RiVER 


418-3 S. APPLETON STREET 
APPLETON, 


WISCONSIN 
RAG CONTENT 
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Ohio State Schedules 
Second Sales Confab 


: ye Ohio State University’s sec. 
ond annual Sales Managers Cop. 
ference will be held on the campus in 
Columbus, Ohio, October 24. 

At the morning session J. W. Evans, 
manager, The Kee Lox Manufactur. 
ing Co., Cincinnati, and regional direc 
tor, The National Federation of Sales 
Executives, will preside. Speakers and 
topics for that session will include: Dr 
Harry R. Tosdal, professor of sales 
management, The Harvard Universit, 
Graduate School of Business and past 
president of the Sales Executives Club 
of Boston, who will talk on ‘Some 
Problems in Distribution.” J. M 
Brown, director of purchases, Veeder 
Root Incorporated, Hartford, Conn., 
whose subject will bé “The Salesman 
Today as the Purchasing Agent Meets 
Him.” 

At the afternoon session Henn 
Morine, The William Powell Valve 
Co., and president of The Sales Ex 
ecutives Club of Cleveland, will pre 
side. R. D. Hulseri, manager of sales 
personnel and training, The Moorman 
Manufacturing Co., Quincy, Ill., will 
taik on “The Interview as a Forecaster 
of Sales Success.” The second top 
will be ‘Training asa Phase of Present 
Day Sales Management.” Speakers will 
include: F. R. Stevenson, sales super 
visor, Merchandising Division, The 
Electric Auto-Lite Co., Toledo; D. O 
Wood, vice-president in charge ot 
sales, The Fyr-Fyter Co., Dayton, and 
John McLean, manager of sales train 
ing, Electric Appliance Division, The 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., Mans 
field, Ohio. 

Dean Walter Weidler, The College 
of Commerce and Administration. The 
Ohio State University, will preside at 
the Friday evening session. Howard L. 
Bevis, president of the university will 
address the conference that evening. 
and J. T. Woodside, president ot 
Weco Products, Chicago, will speak 
on ‘The Challenge to Sales Manage- 
ment.” 


Benge Sponsors Sales Clinic 


The fourth Benge Sales Clinic will 
be held November 24 to December | 
at Princess Issena Hotel, Daytona 
Beach, Fla. The topics to be cov ered 
include aptitude tests for selecting 
salesmen, sales training, compensation 
methods, contests, measurement of ter- 
ritory performance and control records. 

Eugene J. Benge, who will conduct 
all sessions of the clinic, is president 
of Benge Associates, Hu-Management 
Engineers, Chicago, and author of re: 
cent book, ““Manpower in Marketing.” 
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EN years ago George W. Murray, farmer living south of 
Alva, Oklahoma, joined the caravan of California-bound 
Oklahomans, Arkansans, Mississippians and others. After six 


years as a “fruit tramp’ in the far west he returned to his 
native state, bought a $15,000 farm on credit, paid it out in 
1944 and in that same year marketed $21,000.00 in farm 
crops and livestock. 

Murray today owns 320 acres outright. He farms an ad- 
ditional 330 acres adjoining. He, with his wife and two chil- 
dren live in.a modern electrified home with running water, bath 
and automatic hot water tank. He is a specialist in farm man- 


agement and finance. 


Last year George Murray marketed 9,000 bushels of wheat, 
grossing $12,000.00. He cut 9,800 bushels of oats valued at 
$5,100.00. He realized more than $2,200.00 from custom 
in earth moving, in connection with his 


work, principally 


county’s pond building program. 


Murray’s farm equipment is as modern as his home. He 
operates two tractors, one deisel and one gasoline. He harvests 
His three 1-way plows 
A 12-section 
spring tooth harrow, a 21-foot, single-action disk, two grain 


with a 15-foot rubber tired combine. 


and 14'%2-foot cultivator are also on rubber. 


OCTOBER 33. &t9€5 


Typifying the New Era 
of Southwestern Farming 


Farm tools are kept in top condition in George 
Murray’s own machine shop. 


The FARMER x STOCKMAN 


THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING CO.: THE 
WKY, OKLAHOMA CITY x KVOR, COLORADO SPRINGS % KLZ, DENVER (Affiliated Mgmt.) 


Genuine “Okie” prior to 
1940, Oklahoma’s George 
aeeey grossed $21,000.00 in 


drills, a 5-section drag harrow and two tractor fresnos round 
out as complete a set of modern farm tools as you'll find in 
anybody's sheds. 


This enterprising farmer sees to it that his equipment is 
always in top working order. In a complete, modern workshop 
he has installed a self-constructed forge, a power bench saw, 
and overhead crane and many other pieces of equipment. A 
self-designed and constructed bulldozer enabled him to carry 
on the dirt moving work that brought him $2,250.00 in extra 


revenue in 1944. 


George Murray is literally an ‘’Okie’’ who came back and 
won his community’s and his state’s, Okay. George Murray is 
young, alive, progressive. He typifies the spirit of the new ero 
of Southwestern farming which has for its standard bearer the 
farm paper most farmers in this area read and farm by. 


Oklchome City, Oklahoma 


Represented by The Katz Agency 
DAILY OKLAHOMAN % OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 
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The New York show room of I. Jablow and Co., shirt makers, com- 
bines all the dizzy features of Coney Island, Saturday night on a 
Mississippi Show Boat, an Elsa Maxwell New Year’s Eve carrousel, 
and the Mad Tea Party in Alice in Wonderland. We don’t suggest 
that you pirate these ideas, but have fun reading about them. 


Jester Jablow’s Shirt Shop, Where 
Every Day’s a Holiday for Blues 


Youre Next 


To See Our Line of © 


BARBER POE 


EverytHinc But tHe Barser SHorp Quartet: To put 
over its line of Barber Pole striped sport shirts, the 
Jablow Co. had a real, honest-to-goodness barber pole 
installed in its office, supplied clients with Police Ga- 
zettes, and served them tea and coffee in shaving mugs. 


NY fine day a boy’s shirt buyer 

can walk into the offices of I. 

Jablow and Co., manufactur- 

ers of boys’ shirts, and find 
awaiting him a good laugh, candy, 
soda, ice cream, comic books for his 
children, a camera ready to snap his 
picture, and fun galore. If times are 
really tough, there are bottles of aspirin 
scattered about the display tables, with 
encouraging signs. 

In rainy weather, a messenger is sent 
to the buyer’s hotel room with a rain- 
coat, his exact size, so he can get to 
Jablow’s office (or elsewhere) despite 
weather, or lack of taxicabs. In the 
winter time, galoshes are included. 

All this sounds quite unusual; for 
Dave Jablow’s pees a! of giving 
the buyer a good product and some 
fun besides, is thus far unparalleled. 
Jablow has been a pal to his customers 
since the business was founded in 
1920, and this policy is the reason for 
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his rise to one of the leading positions 
in the field. 

Since Dave's father and brother-in- 
law started their shirt factory in Phila- 
delphia and sold their goods to neigh- 
borhood stores; through the expansion 
and the 1930 opening of their one- 
room New York sales office in a hotel, 
right to the present day, the Jablows 
have been a friendly concern. Their 
present office in New York City is 
large and high toned, with beautiful 
murals, air conditioning—the first air 
conditioned office in the shirt business 
—and the soft strains of Muzak to 
ease the atmosphere; but it has lost 
none of the hominess and friendli- 
ness of the first one room all purpose 
office. Dave and his selling partner, 
Al Kellman have charge of the New 
York office, while the elder Jablow 
continues to direct operations at the 
factories in Pennsylvania. 

After a few minutes conversation 


with Dave, it is easy to see that this 
zany, friendly atmosphere is rooted 
deep in the personalities of Dave and 
Al, and is linked with the products 
they sell. The ice cream freezer in the 
office, always stocked with cones and 
bricks, and year-round mecca for local 
buyers as well as for out of town 
visitors, was installed for a very good 
reason. 

Four years ago the Jablow Co. of. 
fered its boys’ shirts in a new line of 
colors called “Ice Cream Tones.” The 
colors were butterscotch, cherry, wal- 
nut, ice blue, blueberry, peppermint, 
coffee, butter pecan, pistachio, pine. 
apple, and, of course, vanilla. As a 
promotion stunt, the boys | ye in the 
ice cream freezer and invited all buyers 
to come in and help themselves, In 
addition, the morning the new line was 
offered, every resident buyer received 
a quart of ice cream, packed in dry 
ice, together with the announcement of 
the line. The freezer has stayed in ever 
since. 

Introducing a new line of “Taffy 
Tones,” a half million taffy-flavored 
lollipops reached buyers and customers 
all over the country. Still another, 
“Marble Tones,” started with the back- 
ing of the Philadelphia Marble Champ 
in personal appearances, and before it 
was discontinued, two million bags of 
marbles were distributed through stores 
carrying these shirts. 

A quarter million kites were used in 
a kite promotion several years ago; 
54,000 brilliantly colored feathers pro- 
moted ‘‘Featherweight’’ pajamas; Yo- 
yos, comic books, airplane models, 
“crying towels,” and dozens of other 
similar gadgets have been utilized for 
various lines and purposes from time 
to time. 

When a line of striped sport shirts 
was prepared, Jablow called them 
“Barber Pole Stripes,” and erected a 
real, honest-to-goodness barber pole, 
six feet high, in the center of the office. 
Old copies of the Police Gazette were 
strewn about; buyers who dropped in 
were served tea or coffee in shaving 
mugs, and everything but the old bar- 
ber-shop quartet was used to put them 
over. 

When the Jablow company put out 
the “Jeep” shirt early in the war, long 
before the Jeep became so well known, 
they were hard pressed to keep up with 
orders. The same was true of the 
“Junior Commando” shirt later. After 
these came styles such as the “Swing 
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shirt” in Truckin’ Tan, Shag Blue, Big 
Apple Green, etc., or the Seven Dwarfs 
Pajamas, ot Deputy Sheriff Shirts, and 
others. 

Even before the war, when Selective 
Service first began to make inroads on 
buyers, Jablow remembered those who 
entered our Armed Services by sending 
out a brief news letter about the trade 
and people in the business. The letter 
was just what the buyers had come to 
expect of Dave's office—newsy, light, 
full of gags and personal items. 

Almost from the start, buddies of 
these buyers wrote in asking to be put 
on the mailing list. Other associated 
trades began to show an interest, and 
asked for copies. Today, the Jablow 
Newsletter goes to 11,000 servicemen 
all over the world. About 400 of these 


ate personally known to Dave or his | 


office staff. 
The Newsletter is now a 24-page 


magazine, filled from cover to cover | 


with little personal notes, pin-up pic- 
tures from the entertainment world, to- 
gether with special articles by stars and 
other famous people; gags, games, con- 
tests, and prizes galore. Every issue re- 
sults in the awarding of approximately 
2,500 prizes, from pin-up pictures to 
chess and checker sets, wallets, photo 
frames, boxes of candy, shaving cream, 
and many other things. Everybody who 
sends in an answer, right or wrong, 
gets a prize, and every prize is worth 
while. 

And there are 34 military hospitals 


on the Jablow mailing list to the tune | 
of 5,000 comic books each month. It is | 
true that hospitalized veterans do not | 


PROGRESSIVE Firm of Representa- 
tives thoroughly versed in creative 
selling, with established offices and 
exceptionally good contacts among the 
leading cial and industrial firms 
of Florida and the other Southeastern 
States, desire to represent manufac- 
turers of machinery, equipment or 
staple merchandise in the states of 
Florida, Alabama, Louisiana, Georgia, 
North and South Carolina or parts 
thereof. Preference will, of course, be 
Given to recognized manufacturers of 
products with possibilities for high post- 
war volume, interested in top-notch 
eepeesennetven throughout the South- 
east. 


Please direct inquiries to Roy F. 
Newman, Jr., 404 Hildebrandt Bldg., 
Jacksonville 2, Florida. 


— 
_— 
pee 


* Have you a tough training job to 
be done? 

* | am the man to do it. 
Made an outstanding record in such 
2 job for one of the Armed Forces. 
Ten years previous industrial ex- 
perience, 
Capable of handling complete pro- 
gram including production of train- 
ing and institutional films. 
Details will be furnished at inter- 
view. 
Write Box 2201, Sales Manage- 
—_ Fourth Ave., New York 


—,_ 
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form a market for boys’ shirts, but dis- 
tributing comic books to them is just 
another way that Dave Jablow and his 
associates feel that they can help people 
to be happy. 

The whole office joins heartily in all 
of these activities, and in the Jablow 
wartime practice of offering blood reg- 
ularly to the Red Cross. The office used 
to close entirely on “blood giving” af- 
ternoon. The staff made 10 such trips 
during the war. 

Perhaps the simplest, yet most ef- 
fective touch of personal interest is 
the picture-taking. Every buyer, as- 


sistant buyer, merchandise manager, or 
just friend who enters the Jablow 
office becomes the subject for a picture. 
Perhaps it’s a shot snapped while the 
buyer is looking over the stock; or it 
might be a more formal pose, taken 
against the background of college 
campus murals which adorn the office. 
The picture, beautifully framed, is sent 
to the buyer’s home. About a thousand 
of these go out each year, as do birth- 
day gifts and cards to their wives and 
children. 

The high point of this photography 
stunt was reached at a recent sales show 


IMPORTANT 
CHANGE!!! 


this chanae- 


EE 


’ 
You will want to make certain your 
schedule of space is consistent with 
the lasting value of this January issue 
which is used throughout the year as 
a buying guide by PX and Ship’s Store 

Officers. 
With Post Exchanges and Ship’s 
Stores in this country busier than at 


any time in the past five years, the 
“PX” market offers important immedi- 
ate profits to American manufacturers. 

For further information on the pres- 
ent and future benefits available 
through the markets covered by POST 
EXCHANGE, contact our nearest office. 


..- A Youthful Market With a Great Future 


POST EXCHANGE 


ARMY ° NAVY bd 


MARINES ° 


MERCHANT MARINE 


Main Office—292 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


MARLEY L. WARD, Inc. 
360 W. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


WALTER W. MEEKS 
101 Marietta 
ATLANTA 3, GA. 


Garfield Building 


SIMPSON REILLY, Ltd. SIMPSON-REILLY, Ltd. FRED WRIGHT CO. 
LOS ANGELES 14,CAL. SAN FRANCISCO 4, CAL. ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 


DUNCAN MACPHERSON 
100 Se. Washington Sq. 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


Russ Building S15 Olive Street 
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DAVID (BUTCH) JABLOW 


Height: 6 foot nmpthin Ts 2 pairs of si 
rocks and O'Sdlliven bowls. 


\ 
REWARD LOOK FOR THESE ment 


Peres HULA: SO4 wa 


Height: Undetermined. Me cisms in wrat 
And thumps on torng emcorfirmea of der 


Fb 


LARRY (NICK) KARTER 


Height: Can be cut down te your sie — 
bet don? piek on him! 


Weight: Heavier ster dinner Weight: 328 ‘bs requdely —~ 36 the Woight: Stripped ~~ but thun we've never 

- . abhor woorien ace ied tom his thovides 7m, 

Complesion Very reddy wren recited Compiarias Ad over. 

Vary wtdy aber calm Anyhow, vney Comatencn Newer been inows to biush é 

ruddy but purplish between 4 ond 5 ie the more Genere:: Usually prefers brancties bur wid 
“* Kster to ramon. ts completely 4! hom 

Gereral Mis teeth gleam at the = of y weroundieg, — Sut prefers enbar 

@ buyer, Very setdom tabes them oo ble to Big Apole or Tract dows i devartre store ~ 


mgt — [teeth of cows you guytl 


aa 
ot the drop of a pin 


These men are merhbers of the famous PEPPERELL GANG 


They are known for their ability to get into all the better department stores through- 
out the country. They use their lines of boys’ shirts, sportswear, and pajamas as their 
means of entry — never @ jimmy. They've left behind them a trail of convinced boys 


shirt buyers. 


When last seen all three of these men were working under the black cover of 
night with fabrics. pencils, sketches, ete. It is suspected that they were conspiring on 
what they call a NEW SPRING LINE (clue). They packed hundreds of fine-looking sem 
ples into large black ceses — semple cases (clue). 


They were all excited (clue) and mumbled something about being the “BEST — 

MOST COMPLETE — STYLED THROUGHOUT, VALUES, etc.” They smiled when they 
said they had a “SURPRISE”. They're not desperate but determined to SEE YOU! 

THE REWARD for scoing these men is @ profitable season in your boy’s furnishings 
sections ~~ and a grir of satisfaction on your face for really getting a swell line . . . 


HERE'S A REAL CLUE .. . These men ore definitely known to haunt the offices of 


1. JABLOW & CO. 


1107 Broadway 


New York 


Gee could tok: on oath thet this address will bring you the rewerd! 


Zany, Bur Derinirery Atrention-Gettinc: Customers will read 
the copy, too, It’s one way of getting across a sales message. 


in the grand ball room of the Waldorf 
Astoria. The show was scheduled for 
three days. Dave Jablow figured that 
three days was not long enough to re- 
new friendships and also sell goods, so 
he decided not to sell anything. He 
hired a photomaton machine from a 
Coney Island operator and installed it 
in his space on the exhibit floor. In 
three days, 2,000 buyers had their pic- 
tures taken. The lines at the Jablow 
booth were so long that a special sec- 
tion had to be roped off. 

When business publications carry 
full-page advertisements of the Jablow 
line, about one-third of that paid space 
is used for jokes slanted for the trade, 
for personal notes about different buy- 
ers and stores, and for birthday greet- 
ings to buyers, their wives, their sons 
and daughters, all mentioned by name. 

The Jablow Birthday Club is another 
special undertaking that now has more 
than 2,000 kids registered. Each of 
these children gets a comic book from 
“Uncle Dave” and “Uncle Al” every 
month, with a special gift on his birth- 
day. Any one who comes into the 
Jablow office can register his children 
in the club, Whenever a buyer becomes 
a father, Dave sends a wire. Baby girls 
bring one that reads: ‘‘Sturdiboy loses 
a customer; better luck next time.” Boy 
babies, however, get an enthusiastic: 
“Thanks for the extra business. Sturdi- 
boy can use it!” 
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Jablow’s method of covering the 
trade with ‘‘sayings” cards has devel- 
oped several trade classics. Back in the 
days when “Confucius” sayings and 
the depression were the rage, Jablow’s 
distribution of “Confucius say: Shirt 
on shelf is better off’ helped move a 
lot of merchandise that might other- 
wise have stayed on the shelf. In more 
recent days, Jablow adapted an old 
slogan to meet a situation that is the 
reverse. ‘Don’t stare at the buyer,” 
the card reads. “You may be crazy 
yourself some day.” 

Jablow doesn’t claim origination for 
any of these sayings. He just gets 
them circularized where they do most 
good. 

After a visit to the office, you may 
pick up your hat with a start. While 
your hat was hanging on the hook, one 
of the girls in the office inserted a label 
with the slogan: “Keep A Head With 
Sturdiboy.” Buyers come back on their 
next trip to recite cases of hat-check 
girls in restaurants and night clubs 
commenting on the label, and remem- 
bering the hat owner through it. 

At a time when every dealer, manu- 
facturer, and even the ordinary citizen 
had more than their fill of question- 
naires, the Jablow Co. wanted to get 
some real information about goods, 
and used the lighter touch. Dave head- 
ed his questionnaire “A Penny For 
Your Thoughts” and in the upper 


corner was a leather ring case holding 
a bright new penny. The ring case cost 
30 cents, but it was worth it, for the 
questionnaire brought returns of 110% 
—the extra 10% made up by queries 
from other mills asking for the ques. 
tionnaire. 

Another operation of Dave's was 
strictly personal. As a vacation stunt, 
he sent a letter to 1,000 of his friends, 
in the business and out, asking them to 
lend him a dollar for his vacation, on 
which he would start with only a rain- 
coat, shirt, pair of socks, and a shaving 
outfit. He promised to return the 
money in three months. 

Out of the 1,000 letters, he got 800 
replies in 10 days. So he took his trip, 
all around the country, and when he 
came back he made out checks for 
$1.03 to refund the loan to each of 
his friends. With the check, he sent a 
beautiful 18” by 24” map of the 
United States, showing the points of 
interest he had visited. 

So many people liked the map that 
they framed it, many of them together 
with the $1.03 check. As a result, Dave 
turned almost $400 over to the Red 
Cross in the names of all those who 
did not cash his check, so they could 
get credit for the contribution. 

Dave’s office has been very active in 
pushing War Bond drives and other 
trade and civic activities. Every bond 
drive is the signal for a guessing con- 
test, open to all those on the Jablow 
mailing list. Each week a large glass 
bowl in the office is filled with ping 
pong balls, golf tees, candy rolls, jelly 
beans, shirt buttons, and other odd- 
ments. The five people who guess 
closest to the exact number in the 
bowl each win a War Bond—and the 
contents of the bowl are sent to some 
Army or Navy hospital. 


A Fun-Packed Life 


There are quite a few people who 
cannot see the sense in making one’s 
office a glorified “USO” clubhouse for 
the trade. They do not think business 
should be that personal. Some of these 

eople have businesses as good of 

tter than the Jablow enterprise. 
When you ask Dave about that, he 
doesn’t mind it at all. He isn’t trying 
to prove that his method of doing 
business is better than other methods. 
He isn’t even concerned about whether 
it’s the reason for his profitable en- 
terprise. He wants to get as much 4s 
he can out of life, and is willing to 
share all the fun with every one he 
meets. He knows he’d probably keep 
on this way even if some one proved 
it made him lose money. 

But he makes money, in case you are 
wondering. And he also makes friends 
and enjoys life. 
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the Farm South’s NEW Vv. hs 


Retail sales in towns which serve the 
it, rural South naturally reflect the rising 
s, tide of Southern agriculture. Prosperous 
t0 & Southern farmers want many things. . . 


but like their Fifth Avenue cousins, they 
" like to see before they buy. 
he 


Southern Agriculturist is a show window 
0 for the whole farm South. Display your 
p, merchandise in this fine old farm maga- 
ne zine which reaches well over 900,000 
Of farm families. 
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Some salesmen just “cover territory”—they do not consciously in- 


vest their time selectively, concentrating where the potential is 


great and handling lesser accounts accordingly. Without field re- 


ERMITTING salesmen to run 

around a territory without 

<nowing where they have been 

or where they are going, is a 
waste of time, money, and business 
opportunities. Definite jobs with as- 
signed work in each market should be 
set up and daily job performance re- 
ports required. 

The sales manager must have a 
complete picture of the opportunity, 
efforts and results by markets if he is 
to be in control. Salesmen need no 
sales manager to operate on an un- 
planned and an uncontrolled basis. 

Sales control records are for the 
purpose of getting corrective action 
when and where needed. Sales control 
is established and maintained by re- 
ports which measure the progress 
made toward the desired goals which 
have been set up. The sales manager 
should be equipped to direct the ap- 
plication of effort in proportion to the 
opportunity for volume and profit, 
measure the results obtained and 
make the needed adjustments. A com- 
plete daily report on the salesman’s 
job, is a necessary basis for analyzing 
sales efforts. 


What’s in a Daily Report? 


The daily report may cover: 
Interviews with prospects. 
Interviews with customers. 

. Specialty calls. 

. Service and promotional work. 
. Subject matter discussed on each 


wh 


—a 


cal 

6. Orders obtained. 

7. Reasons orders were not ob- 
tained. 

8. Miles traveled. 

9. Expenses. 

10. Meetings conducted or at- 
tended, showing kind of meeting, etc. 

The daily report should give a max- 
imum of information needed for an- 
alysis to help the salesman advance 
himself and develop his territory, by: 
1. Increase in size of orders. 
2. Increase in ratio of sales to calls. 
3. Increase in number of calls on 
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ports, no company can achieve a complete control of sales costs. 


Salesmen’s Reports: Keystone of 
Profitable Sales Operation 


BY 
JOHN 
SPILLMAN 


JONES 
Analyst 


more profitable prospects and cus- 
tomers. 

The monthly performance report 
compiled from daily reports should 
move from the sales managers to the 
salesmen, showing such items as: 

1. Number of days worked. 

2. Number of interviews reported 
—-(a) Prospects (b) Customers 

3. Volume of sales reported. 

4. Number of sales reported. 

5. Ratio of sales to calls. 

6. Volume per sale, per call, per 
hour or per day worked. 


The man who is a strong personal 
salesman and makes a high percentage 
of calls to sales, will cash in on more 
calls. Good planning on distance 
traveled between calls is involved. 
Some salesmen seem to make 10 calls 


more easily than others make 5 calls. 
Some travel only 10 miles between 
calls where others average 25 miles 
between calls. 

The chief responsibility of the 
salesman and sales manager is to reach 
the sales objectives set. To get this 
control by markets, it is necessary to 
get a record of sales by markets and 
work done by markets into the hands 
of the salesman and sales manager. 
Attainment of sales objectives comes 
from measuring up to certain work 
standards, 


Analyze Your Totals 


One of the principal reasons for 
misdirected sales work is the common 
practice of looking at volume and 
costs in totals. When expense or work 
units are correlated with units of vol- 
ume produced by markets, the ex- 
istence and extent of well directed 
and misdirected efforts are apparent. 
Such an analysis makes it possible to 
bring efforts and results more in line 
with market potentials and market 
objectives. 

Just spending time in a market is 
not enough. The time must be spent 
doing the things that make sales. 
Profitable sales are the results of in- 
terviews with potentially profitable 


1. More interviews 


2. Higher ratio of sales 


3. Larger orders 


WHAT CAUSES HIGHER SALES? 


No. of % of $ Sold Total 

Calls Sales per Sale Sales 

100 x 10 x $1000 = $10,000 
150 x 10x 1000= 15,000 
100 x 15x 1000= 15,000 
150 x 15x 1000= 22,500 
100 x 15x 1500= 22,500 
150 x 15x 2000= 45,000 
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Here's your chance to do something you’ve always wanted to do—look into a 
fire engine and see what it’s made of—the brass cannisters, the nozzles, the 
flashing lights, and all. 

You'll find some famous names on these two: FWD, Waukesha Motor, 
Hercules Motor, Elkart Brass, General Tire, Armstrong Rubber, Firestone, 
Hewitt Rubber, Quaker Rubber, Goodall Rubber, U. S. Rubber, Dietz, American 
La France Foamite, Exide, Auto-Lite, Zenith, Bosch, Homelite, Ross 
Gear & Tool, Marks Products. 

The fire may be out, but the heat’s always on those equipment-makers— 
to modernize machines, methods, materials continually. That’s why, in those plants 
you'll find 270 Business Week subscribers—plus nearly 800 pass-along readers... 
keeping Business Week at their elbows as their most reliable decision-making 
equipment. 

Wherever men are hard at work, more and still more management-men are 
relying on Business Week for their business news and interpretive guidance 
for the busy, challenging, demanding weeks ahead. 


You have many things to say to managemeni-men and ‘one best place to say them 
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Why Salesmen’s Reports are Necessar 


DISTRICT No. 1 


% of 
Calls Actual Calls Ratio of 
Reported to Calls Efforts to 
per Year Needed 


Results 


oO 
_ 


$ $ 
NUMBER Cticcare Ls Yoon OCetave Nesded 
Reached per Year 

1 250,000 202,400 81 450 
g 250,000 62,000 95 450 
3 150,000 52,200 35 450 
4 125,000 53,900 43 450 
5 ~125,000 57,800 | A6 450 
6 125,000 21,300 | 17 450 
7 125,000 20,500 | 16 450 
8 90,000 58,600 | 65 222 
9 90,000 | 17,400 | 19 222 

10 75,000 57,400 77 229 

11 75,000 38,800 52 222 

12 75,000 36,400 | 49 229 

13 75,000 29,000 39 229 

14 75,000 14,500 19 229 

15 60,000 38,600 64 222 

16 | 

17 

18 

© Be OE ccimes 

mm ft Wa f  vcscu 


414 92 1.13 
1% 44 1.76 
230 | 51 | 1.46 
186 at 95 

85 19 At 
124 0=6 | 8 1.65 
129 29 1.81 
17 57 | 88 
105 ry gar 
266 120 1.56 

66 30 58 
179 81 1.65 

94 42 1.08 
143 64 3.37 

89 40 | 62 


$2,027,500 


$798,000 39 


2,596 a4 | 


prospects. Hours that produce dimes 
instead of dollars keep people poor. 
The daily report should actually be 
made out every day to insure complete- 
ness and accuracy. The sales manager 
has the responsibility of seeing that 
every salesman does a good job and 
one function of the daily report is to 
give the sales manager a true picture 
of the salesman’s operations. If and 
when sales managers take this realistic 
view, we shall have efficient sales 
management. The longer a fault is 
tolerated, the more difficult it is to 
uproot. 
Time is the most precious thing a 
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salesman has. A lot depends on how 
he uses it. A work and tonnage record 
by markets is for a salesman what a 
milk and feed record is for a dairy- 
man. It shows how much has been 
fed each one and what has been ob- 
tained in return. Successful low cost 
sales are made by proper distribution 
of sales time. The time investment 
needs to be watched constantly, lest 
too much time and money are spent 
in markets which do not develop, and 
lest the better markets do not receive 
the time and attention needed for 
profitable development. 

Let’s study the five-year record of 


the 21 markets in District No. 1 and 
the five-year record of the 21 markets 
in District No. 2. 

The total objectives for the two 
districts are not far apart. The average 
volume for the last five years is three 
times as much in District No. 1 as in 
District No. 2—39% of objective 
compared to 13% of objective. Forty- 
four percent of total needed sales in- 
terviews or calls were reported in Dis- 
trict No. 1; 25% in District No. 2. 
The ratio of efforts to results was 1.13 
in District No. 1 and 1.92 in District 
No. 2. This means that if 1.00 is par, 
District No. 1 scored 1.13 and Dis- 
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A Five-Year Record of Two Territories 


DISTRICT No. 2 
MARKET ies | i % of Calls Calls Acad Calla Ratio of 
NUMBER Sbjective | Last 5 Years Objective Needed Reported to Calls Efforts to 
Reached per Year per Year Needed Results 
1 180,000 | 90,900 11 450 146 32 2.90 
Q 120,000 | 51,100 43 450 73 16 37 
3 120,000 | 100 450 29 5 
4 120,000 | 22,700 19 450 188 42 2.21 
5 120,000 | 12,900 11 450 144 32 2.90 
6 120,000 | 17,700 15 450 121 27 1.80 
7 120,000 | nna 450 6 1 
8 90,000 | 25,200 98 299 126 57 2.04 
9 90,000 600 7 229 34 15 2.14 
10 90,000 | ...... 222 3 1 
11 | 90,000 29,000 32 229 183 82 2.56 
12 | 75,000 17,800 | 24 229 120 54 2.95 
13 | 75,000 25,200 34 299 184 83 2.44 
14 | 75,000 10,600 14 229 103 46 3.29 
15 | 60,000 5600 9 229 28 13 1.44 
16 | 60,000 500 | 1 292 30 14 
ee a ree | 299 
18 | 60,000 4,500 7 229 | 24 11 1.57 
19 | 60,000 |  ..... 229 
20 | 600000 wees, | 222 4 | 2 
21 | 60,000 1,300 2 229 26 | 12 6.00 
| | 
| | | 
| $1,905,000 $245,000 | 13 6,258 1,565 | 25 1.92 


trict No. 2 scored 1.92. In the five 
markets in District No. 1 where over 
50% of the market objective was 
reached, the score was .97. Seventy- 
two percent of the objective was 
reached with 70% of the needed calls. 
Dollars sold per average call in Dis- 
trict No. 2 amounted to $156, in Dis- 
trict No. 1 to $307 and in the best 
five markets in District No. 1, $425. 

The main point to these figures so 
far as the salesmen are concerned, is 
that the salesman in District No. 1 
earned twice as much for himself as 
the one in District No. 2. The one in 
District No. 1 had a sales cost per 
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unit of product which was 64% of 
the unit cost in District No. 2. This 
has an effect on the sales manager's 
record and company profits. 

Have you ever seen a salesman re- 
ceive too much for lowering his sales 
cost per unit? Have you ever seen a 
sales manager who had too low a sales 
cost to suit the board of directors? 
Have you ever seen a company mak- 
ing too much profit to suit the stock- 
holders? Have you ever seen anyone 
who knew too much about the things 
that are causing the business to be a 
big success for all who touch it? 

Daily reports used by a sales man- 


ager to cast blame on the salesmen are 
useless. Complete daily reports which 
are analyzed to give a picture of how 
the salesman is doing the job com- 
pared to standards of successful per- 
formance, and which chart sales re- 
sults compared to the sales opportun- 
ity and the sales effort expended, can 
be made a valuable guide and chart 
for the salesman in increasing his 
sales and income. They point the way 
for sales management to reduce sales 
costs. They help to produce better 
profits. Why not get complete daily 
reports and make them mean some- 
thing profitable to everyone? 
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Do YOU SELL brass, copper, stainless 
steel, aluminum, glass? Do you make floor 


coverings, lighting fixtures, refrigerators, 
air conditioning machines? 


Then you can share in the 333 million dol- 
lars that will be invested in new restaurant 
equipment just as soon as materials are 
available. 


But restaurant purchases, even in the 
three hundred millions, are a small part of 
the American business market. It now 
offers the world’s greatest sales possibili- 
ties, and will continue to lead the world. 


In spite of its size, you can reach the men 
who direct and control this market, through 
just four business magazines. They are: 
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Business Week 
Fortune 

U. S. News 
Nation’s Business 


126,246 circulation 
188,918 
204,927 
456,640 


Total 976,731 

For only $6585 a month you can put nearly 
a million sales messages on the desks of 
the nation’s business leaders. 

The market justifies using all the circu- 
lation you can get. Use more than these 
four fundamental magazines if you can. 
But don’t use less. 


NATION’S BUSINESS 


Washington + DC 
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Patterned Sales Policies That Pushed 


Britannica Sales to an All-Time High 


The entire sales organization behind Encyclopaedia Britannica 


works on blueprints. The formula that brought it into a period of 


unparalleled sales growth includes continuous recruiting of men, 


selective hiring, intensive training, and programmed field operation. 


Based on an interview by Lester B. Colby with 


L. C. SCHOENEWALD 


Vice-President in Charge of Sales 


NCYCLOPAEDIA Britannica, 
177 years old, has developed 
and put into practice a proven 
formula for selling that has 
increased its volume more than 12 
times what it was 10 years ago. Like 
the bomber pilot, the Britannica sales- 
man is carefully trained, briefed, and 
given his assignment. He is schooled 
to hit his target. It is science applied 
to the utilization of men. It is paying 
dividends. 

We have learned from L. C. Schoen- 
ewald, vice-president in charge of sales 
for Britannica, the fundamentals em- 
ployed and to prepare this article, have 
outlined the main points for the bene- 
fit of the readers of this magazine. Mr. 
Schoenewald, cooperative, points out 
that the essence of his formula is set 
out in a volume called the Britannica 
Sales Manager’s Manual. 


This manual, built out of years of 
experience and study, revised from year 
to year, emphasizes that there are four 
major requirements if a specialized 
staff of the type needed by Britannica 
is to be developed and maintained. 
These are: 

1. Continuous recruiting of sales- 

men. 

2. Selective hiring of salesmen. 

3. Strong field training, after thor- 

ough inside training. 

4. Daily program for each salesman: 

where to go, what to do, how to 
do it. 


“After years spent in experimenting 
with different types of sales plans and 
promotions,” Mr. Schoenewald ex- 
plains, “‘we have found out that invari- 
ably the successful Britannica sales 
office employs in its operation a few 
simple, fundamentally sound ideas. 
New experimental ideas should not be 
tried out in the sales offices, but should 
be referred to the home office for care- 
tul consideration and testing. 

“It happens frequently that an idea 
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Encyclopaedia Britannica, Chicago 


A Typicat Strep in THE HoMeE-SELLING OPERATION: 


that seems new to a branch manager 
has already been tried out by the com- 
pany and found to be of doubtful 
value. On the other hand, the home 
office will welcome any ideas or sug- 
gestions the branch manager may wish 
to make and every idea submitted will 
be given the most careful considera- 
tion.” 

Results of the successful collective 
experience of scores of Britannica sales 
leaders are thoroughly set down in the 
manual under each of the above four 
categories. These written results, we are 
told, are the inflexible guide through 
the fundamentals of selling that now 
filter through 27 key offices in the 
United States and one each in Toronto 
and Mexico City; that will guide the 
operation of perhaps twice that many 
offices on this continent within a few 
years and 15 abroad within an equally 
short time. 

At present Britannica has in opera- 


tion in the United States 11 recruiting 
offices, operating mainly to build re- 
serve manpower. These, Mr. Schoene- 
wald says, can be turned into full- 
fledged sales offices in a matter of a 
few day’s time. A. E. Dolphin, Euro- 
pean sales manager, is completing a 
several month’s study of company oper- 
ations in Chicago and will return to 
London in November to open 15 for- 
eign offices, the start of a program that 
may later mean as many as 75 in all 


parts of the globe. 
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Britannica salesman 
(right) capitalizes on literature designed for direct-to-the-consumer selling. 


The manual has also unlocked the 
doors to sales for Britannica Junior, 
the company’s 12-volume encyclopaedia 
for boys and girls; the Britannica 
World Atlas, and the Britannica Book 
of the Year. 

The Book of the Year, first pub- 
lished in 1928 and customarily sold as 
a part of the Britannica ‘‘package,” 
averages about 850 pages and 1,225,- 
000 words. In 1938 sales were 21,000 
copies. In 1940 the figure rose to 40,- 
000. By 1943 that figure had more 
than doubled when sales reached 85,- 
000. Last year 143,500 copies were 
sold. This year Mr. Schoenewald ex- 
pects to attain the all-time high of 
185,000. 

Some idea of the immensity of this 
sale can be gained by comparison with 
the volume of best-seller fiction. It 
takes only 20,000 to 30,000 unit sales 
to put a piece of fiction on the best- 
seller lists nationally. And the Book 
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FACTS FOR THE MILLIONS 


YOU'D TRAVEL FAR in merchandising research to find a better example 
of what scientific selling and modern “product design” can do for a 
long-established product, than Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


Founded in 1768, Britannica’s big growth had the roots of its expan- 
sion in the soil of the depression of the early 1930's. In 1933, Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., owners of Britannica since 1920, made E. H. Powell, 
long-time Sears executive, president of Britannica and charged him with 
the task of revamping its venerable framework so that it would sell well 
and sell consistently. Mr. Powell promptly dropped the old editions 
basis of editing and substituted for it the plan for continuous revision— 
a plan whereby the entire 24-volume, 37,000,000-word reference work 
with yearly printings, constan. andergoes revisions to keep it abreast 
of the latest information. 


The plan for continuous revision automatically called for a plan for 
continuous selling, in contrast with the old procedure of establishing a 
new sales force every time an edition was brought out, selling the set 
like hot cakes for a few years while the edition was still new, and then 
watching sales and sales force peter out as time wore on and no new 
edition was in sight. 


The new revision plan, directed by Walter Yust, editor, was developed 
in 1936 and has been given the power of tremendous authority by The 
University of Chicago, which acquired Britannica as a gift from Sears 
in 1943. Mr. Yust has at his elbow the entire faculty of the university 
to examine the contents of the set and make recommendations for 


rewriting and revisions. 


In 1944 more sets of the Britannica were sold in one month than 
were sold in a year 10 years ago. The accompanying article outlines the 
sales management framework behind the company’s enormous increase 


in sales. 


of the Year sells at $10 when not pur- 
chased as a part of the ‘‘package.” Pur- 
chasers of Britannica’s combination 
offer are entitled to buy each issue for 
$2.95. 

Mr. Schoenewald, who had been 
sales manager of the American and 
Aeolian piano companies, joined Bri- 
tannica in 1933 and became vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales in 1941. He 
built the Sales Managers Manual, the 
instrument that sells Britannica, that 
guides the steps of Britannica’s divi- 
sional and branch managers, and, 
through them, the company’s 800 sales- 
men on their path to the consumer 
dollar. Results tell the story: 

In 1944 more sets of Britannica were 
sold in one month than were sold in 
a year 10 years ago. In 1945 lack of 
paper and printing labor will still not 
preclude topping the '44 figures. But 
when Britannica’s “green light day,” 
the day when all the paper and all the 
labor needed are available, rolls 
around, Mr. Schoenewald plans to 
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multiply the sales quota by two or more 
—confident that the manual will open 
doors. He plans for a continuous re- 
vision of the manual to keep it alert 
and alive. Last year 45 changes were 
made in it, some of only a few words; 
others comprising whole sections. 

The first commandment to the divi- 
sional and branch managers is con- 
tinuous recruiting. Long experience, 
the manual says, has shown that to 
build a Britannica sales office up to the 
manpower quota required to make the 
sales quota assigned to the office, it is 
absolutely necessary to run classified 
advertisements every week in the year 
with the possible exception of two 
weeks before Christmas. 

“We have found no short cuts in 
building manpower,” it says, ‘The 
only plan that works is continuous re- 
cruiting . . . every week. Sunday is 
usually the best day to run an adver- 
tisement. 

“Although there are other ways of 
recruiting agents, and they should be 


used only as supplements, the company 
has found classified newspaper adver- 
tising by far the most satisfactory be- 
cause such advertising mever wears 
out.” 

Determination of manpower required 
to achieve the sales quota is found b 
dividing the annual quota by 60. If 
the annual quota is 1,800 orders, 30 
agents will be needed in continuous 
production. 

After listing more than 50 tested 
phrases that can be worked into classi- 
fied ads, the manual then reprints eight 
pages of ads which may be copied ver- 
batim except for changes in names and 
addresses. Each ad has been tested. 
Each got results. 

The Detroit branch of the company 
tripled its sales staff in 1943 by run- 
ning three to five different types of the 
suggested advertisements in the same 
newspaper on the same day consistently 
through the year. One of these ads was 
designed to emphasize Britannica’s 
name; to drive home the fact that the 
business is permanent, profitable and 
progressive. Another had as its pur- 
pose bringing in individuals who think 
they might be allergic to books but 
who, nevertheless, might have good 
qualifications for selling Britannica 
products. The third appealed to high- 
caliber men, working on other jobs, 
but who might wish to go back to sales 
work. The fourth was aimed to attract 
ex-sales managers and others interested 
in a managerial future. The fifth was 
designed to attract individuals who 
particularly like to write down their 
qualifications. 


Britannica favors older men as sales- 
men. Their approach, experience has 
proved, is more reserved, their knowl- 
edge broader, their ability to talk with 
parents about their children’s educa- 
tional needs greater and easier. Hence, 
Mr. Schoenewald suggests through the 
manual that managers play an unusual 
tune in the classified sections—the te- 
frain: “Gray hair is an asset.” 


Two division managers report to Mr. 
Schoenewald. Their average age is 45. 
Reporting to each division manager ir 
one or more branch managers; average 
age, 43. Territory sales managers of in- 
dividual products, as Britannica of 
Britannica Junior, report to the branch 
managers. Their average age is 42. The 
average age of the 800 salesmen is 46. 

Another successful device in the con- 
tinuous recruiting program, as outlined 
in the manual, is the “Britannica Bonus 
Bond,” which pays up to $85 to any 
salesman on the staff who introduces to 
the manager a potential salesman who 
is hired, trained and helped to make 
good. 

There’s an old saw that goes: 
“Everybody in the world is either 4 
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“STANDING ROOM ONLY” was the 
enthusiastic way New York’s theatre 
audience responded to your special one 
night appearance in “Laffing Room 
Only.” But there’s nothing astounding 
about that. For day after day —260 days 
a year—you pack in a radio audience 
that numbers thousands and thousands. 

It’s your warm vitality, your apt 
comments on current events, the way 
you bring out the naturalness in your 
famous radio guests that makes multi- 
tudes dial 660... at 1 p.m., ET, Monday 
through Friday, every week of the year! 

There’s the power that packs your 
studio . . . draws truckloads of fan 
letters . . . is all but cause for the riot 
squad whenever you mention a product! 


There’s the alertness that gave you 
the biggest “scoop” of the San Francisco 
Conference, the first radar demonstra- 
tion on the air, and sent you the first 
woman columnist to broadcast from 
post-war Europe. 

Eight thousand broadcasts over a 
period of eleven triumphant years prove 
your success is no accident! 

All of which goes to show what a 
bang-up job can be done . . . with a 
prodigious program like yours... on 
a top-notch station like ours! 


WEAF at 660. 


ESS 
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If you have a product 


that fits the Bakery Market 


Chemist making periodic reading of light transmitted through bread to plot the rate of staling— 
typical of Bakers Weekly’s laboratory research which helps readers achieve higher quality products. 


ECAUSE of the special character of its editorial program over the 
past 38 years, Bakers Weekly has attracted a wide readership 
among those most progressive Bakers who are constantly striving to im- 
prove the efficiency of their operations and fhe quality of their finished 
products. They, quite naturally, are the principal buyers and users of 


material and equipment. 


How Bakers Weekly interests its 


particular audience 
(a tip for copywriters) 


Most of the editorial material is assembled 
from the findings of the Research Laboratory 
ind Experimental Bakery, inaugurated 25 
years ago. The articles vary widely in subject 
material but they all have high reader inter- 
est because they are invariably aimed at and 
written especially for the Baker who has a 
passion for improvement. Some articles in- 
volve the use of new materials or a new 
method of production. Some border on the 
scientific and involve biological as well as 
bacteriological studies; or they may have to 
do with chemical reactions in the use of bak- 
ing powders, for instance, or bread improvers 
or inhibitors, etc.; again they may have 
to do with vitamins in the study of nutrition. 


And here's the tip-off for copywriters— 
every line written by our editors is in the 
spirit of helpfulness, not exhortation. That 
is how you interest them; that is how you 
move them to action. 


Advertisers who keep in mind the special 
nature of this particular audience, and give 
them the sort of useful information that they 
buy Bakers Weekly for in the first place, get 
profitable results. 


Practical Bakery men; specialists in all techni- 
cal phases, in engineering and marketing; 
are available in our New York and Chicago 
offices to cooperate fully with any manufac- 
turer or advertising agency interested in 
selling to the Bakery Industry. 
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The nation’s Bakers do a business 
of nearly $2,000,000,000 a year. 


And $750,000,000 goes for the purchase of 
materials, ingredients, equipment and sup- 
plies annually. Although the United States 
Census of Manufacturers currently _ lists 
18,000 commercial Bakeries, less than 10,000 
account for more than 90% of the business. 
Here’s the breakdown: 

The Large Combination Baking Companies, having two 
or more plants and buying centrally: There are 82 of 
these Combination Companies, having a total of 804 
plants. They do about 33% of the total volume of 
business. 

The Independent Wholescle Bakers and the Retail 
Bakers doing $50,000 or more: 3,616 of these Bakers 
do a volume of business each year that ranges typically 
from $50,000 to $400,000 [in some cases running into 
millions), They account for more than 48% of the total 
baking volume. 

The Progressive Retail Bakers, doing from $25,000 to 
$50,000: There are about 6,000 Progressive Bakers in 
this classification who account for approximately 10% 
of the total volume of baked goods. 

There remains a relatively large group, numerically, 
of the little neighborhood one-man shops, which, to- 
gether, account for less than 10% of the total Bakery 
business. 


The 10,000 Bakers in the first three groups 
above do more than 90% of the 2 Billion 
Dollar Bakery Volume. 


See Standard Rate & Data, Class 9, Business Paper Sec- 
tion, for complete information on the Bakery Market. 


» BAKERS 


WEEKLY 


45 West 45th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1,1. 


salesman or a bookkeeper.” There is no 
use hiring men whom nature never in. 
tended to be salesmen, Mr. Schoene. 
wald contends. Hence, the second im. 
portant section of the manual: ‘‘Selec. 
tive Hiring.” 

It is necessary to qualify each ap. 
plicant, and the managers are given 
examples of “‘one-call closing’ fields 
which provide successful Britannica 
agents. Among these are book selling, 
vacuum cleaners, oil burners, fea! es- 
tate, cooking utensils, correspondence 
courses, electrical appliances, insurance, 
investments, club memberships, mem. 
orial parks, and business machines. 


A Highly Specialized School 


Britannica also has an_ established 
and highly specialized school and 
library selling department operated 
through Mr. Schoenewald under the 
direction of John R. Rowe, formerly a 
prominent Middle West school admin. 
istrator. Men engaged for selling to 
these fields are almost universally 
former educators, school administra- 
tors, or librarians. These representatives 
are paid salaries in addition to com- 
missions, in contrast with the other 
group of salesmen who are paid on a 
commission basis only. The salary- 
commission plan was started in 1941 
and has been a successful device in at- 
tracting and holding properly qualified 
men. 

“At the end of your hiring talk,”- 
the manual cautions, “be sure to hire 
the applicant right then and there. Do 
not let him go home to think it over. 
Give him one of the official training 
kit envelopes and see that he is com- 
fortably seated so he can study it. The 
hiring talk gives him the basic informa- 
tion he needs to start his inside train- 
ing.” 

Once on the staff, the new repre- 
sentative becomes the ‘property’ of a 
field manager who will be responsible 
for his complete and thorough indoc- 
trination and training. Each step the 
field manager follows is minutely de- 
tailed under the third section of the 
manual, “Strong Field Training.” It 
begins with a series of eight command- 
ments for the field managers. In sub- 
stance they are: 

1. A definite working plan must be 
mapped out each day with the proper 
number of prospects carded up, and 
then that plan must be worked. . 

2. Don’t ever leave an agent im 
doubt on a point. Sell him on that 
point even if it takes an hour or s0 to 
do so. 

3. Don’t leave the agents to the 
working out of their daily programs. 
Check on every man’s program per: 
sonally every  & to see that it is 4 
good program, a complete program. 
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and that it is actually being carried 
out. 

4, Prove to your agents that the big 
money made in this business is done 
on the law of averages .. . is done by 
making a minimum of four to five 
complete sales presentations a day. 

5. Your personal income is predi- 
cated to a large extent on your own 
personal production. Your dates to see 
your agents should be before 8:30 or 
after 5 o’clock. Make it a point to work 
in front of your men as much as possi- 
ble. They will learn more by actually 
seeing you make your sales than in any 
other way. 

6. Remember that every one of your 
agents is an income producer for you. 
Sell him as hard on any given point 
as you would a customer. Score in 
front of a new agent and you will have 
his respect forever. Agents always have 
splendid alibis to offer. Don’t give 
them an additional one. 


Work with Each Salesman 


7. Take each one of the men you 
are training and work with him per- 
sonally for at least two or three days, 
one day working in front of the man, 
the next day racing him. 

8. Train and coach your men so 
thoroughly and so sincerely that there 
will be no doubt in your own mind 
that if your men were to turn in a 
written report on what you did when 
you were out with them, your work 
would reflect great credit upon you. 

Then, complete to the last word of 
the last rebuttal, two standard sales 
talks are printed in the manual, one 
for office and one for home presenta- 
tion. 

When the new agent studies these 
talks, preparing to commit them to 
memory, he may feel that they are per- 
haps illogical in their continuity and, 
in fact, somewhat confusing. The 
answer is that they are purposely made 
that way in order to secure and hold 
the prospect’s attention until the 
“close” is reached by the agent. 

These talks are designed for selling 
individuals, either in their business of- 
fices or homes. Of course, school and 
library agents use an entirely different 
approach. The talks bring in essential 
ptomotional pieces in logical order, 
and the best thing that can be said 
about them is that the top Britannica 
agents have been using them for years 
in writing the cleanest kind of business 
in big volume. 

It is absolutely essential, Mr. Schoen- 
ewald insists, that every new agent 
learn one of these talks verbatim so 
thoroughly that he can repeat it in his 
own style with absolute confidence. 
After doing this, it is doubly imprinted 
in his memory when he goes out with 
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left to last-minute inspiration. 


A SAMPLE PAGE FROM THE 
BRITANNICA SALES MANAGEMENT MANUAL 


THE IMPORTANCE OF HOLDING SALES MEETINGS 


Sales meetings, held regularly, are one of the most important 
activities of a successful Branch Manager. 


Completely successful results depend upon four factors. 
1. Meetings must be held with regularity. 


2. Meetings must be thoughtfully prepared . 


. must not be 


3. Meetings must be forcefully conducted. Never bore your men. 


4. Salesmen must be given to understand that their attendance is 
required. If you permit a man to get into the habit of not attending 
your meetings, you will find that he will soon start down-grade and 
eventually he will disappear from your organization. 


HERE ARE THE FIVE BASIC REASONS 
FOR HOLDING SALES MEETINGS 


1. They furnish the time and the place for giving out new or 
confidential information. The sales meeting is the only place where 
information from the home office can be conveyed in a confidential 
manner. Always have at least one “confidential message”. It makes 
men want to attend meetings in order to “be in” on what is going on. 


2. They make group training possible. Regular sales meetings in- 
sure the regular training of every man. Sales techniques can be 
dramatized at sales meetings and important points can be brought 
out in a way not possible in print or in individual demonstrations. 


3, They help you to obtain better control over your men. You can’t 
lay down the law to each individual man every week. Getting them 
to understand and to abide by required practices is possible only by 
repeating them and repeating them at sales meetings. Irregularities 
disappear and the Standard Talk really becomes standard only after 
constant repetition of the rules. 


4. They promote organizational thinking. Sales meetings induce a 
salesman to stop thinking of himself as a private operator, indepen- 
dent of you and of the Company. He becomes a member of the 
organization and begins to realize he is a member of a team. 


5. They give you a chance to get your Men’s ideas, as well as to 
give them yours. Some of the most valuable selling and sales promo- 
tional-piece ideas the Company has, came out of discussions at sales 
meetings. 


the field manager and hears the talk 
delivered in front of him effectively. 
Mr. Schoenewald gives his men five 
simple rules to overcome objections to 
buying: 

1. Find the real objection. 

2. Don’t argue. 

3. Answer objections clearly but 
briefly. 

4. Turn the objections to your own 
advantage by making it a selling point. 

5. After answering, don’t pause. Go 
right on selling. 


“Approximately 95% of all your 
orders are closed only after overcoming 
One or more excuses, commonly called 
‘objections’,”” Mr. Schoenewald tells 
his men. ‘““These objections are really 
guide posts. They indicate how the 
prospect’s mind is working. 

“The most successful agents respond 
quickly with a standard answer to each 
objection. First, they agree with a 
smile. Then they take the objection and 
turn it around to their own advantage, 
showing the other side of the question, 
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-naturedly, and following through | 
with the close. 
“It is good practice to try to tie your | 
prospect down to just one objection. | 
‘Mr. Blank, I understand how you feel. | 
Js that your only reason?’ Get his one | 
objection and then overcome it. 
There are, for example, 11 rebuttals | 
given for the objection, “I can’t afford 
the Britannica;’ 10:for “I want to 
think it over;” 9 for ‘I must consult | 
my wife;” 5 for “The price is too 
high;’ and 4 for “I only wanted to | 
know the price.” 

Rebuttals are given also for such 
objections as, “I don’t have any need 
for an encyclopaedia” and I have a lot 
of book men call on me—all have the 
best proposition in the world.” 


Meetings Held Regularly 


Sales meetings held regularly, Mr. 
Schoenewald points out, are one of the 
most important activities of a success- 
ful manager. Their conduct is ex- 
plained in this section of the manual. | 
These meetings, he says, (a) furnish 
the time and place for giving out new | 
or confidential information; (b) make | 
group training possible; (c) help the 
manager to obtain better control over 
hismen; (d) promote organized think- 
ing; (e) give the manager a chance to 
get his men’s ideas. 

Results of this long and scientific | 
series of activities in finding, hiring 
and training the right kind of men | 
have to end in quality and consistent | 
quantity in sales. How these sales are 
implemented is covered in 90 close- 
packed pages of information contained 
in the fourth section of the manual: 
‘Daily programming for each sales- 
man. Where to go. What to do. How | 
to do it.” | 

Wide experience has shown that 
there are nine fields in which there | 
ae always Britannica buyers: in 
business offices, homes, among pro- | 
fessional men, educators, industrial or- | 
ganizations, schools and libraries, in 
the reload department (paid up Britan- 
nca and Britannica Junior accounts), 
and in displays and rental libraries. 
Every manager is expected to pro- 
vide contacts and leads for each of 
his men in one or more of these fields. 
At least 16 sources of contact are avail- 
able for this purpose. Among them are 
city directories, professional lists and 
directories, alumni directories, chamber 
of commerce membership lists, lists ob- 
tained from conventions, leads from 
advertising and circularizing, and spe- 
cal lists made to the agent’s order. 
_A home telephone plan technique 
San integral part of daily program- 
ming. The manual requires that an 
agent make approximately 40 telephone 
alls a day—200 a week. That should 
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The day is here when industry: is getting 
back into the production of consumer 
goods on schedule. And Air Express is 
greatly speeding the program. 

War plants now engaged in making 
refrigerators or autos, for example, require 
new tools, dies, critical machinery and 
parts. Via Air Express, such material is 
obtained in a matter of hours — delivery. 
speed that can gain days and weeks of 
conversion time. 
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Speci y Air Express-2 Good Business Buy 


When time means man-hours saved, production gained, a ee eg ery oe 
customer made — Air Express “earns its weight in gold,” as —_ [-MlLes 
thousands of firms, large and small, have learned. 250 | $1.04 | $1.25 | $1.57| $2.63 

Shipments travel at a speed of three miles a minute be- 
tween principal U. S. towns and cities, with cost including 500 | $1.11 | $1.52 | $2.19] $4.38 
special pick-up and delivery. Same-day delivery between snag leanne 10na0 18000 tare 
many airport towns and cities. Rapid air-rail service to 23,000 
off-airline points in the United States. Service direct by air | 2500 | $1.68 |$4.20/| $8.40 $21.00 
to and from scores of foreign countries. 

KRESS 


Write Today for interesting “Map of Post- 
war Town” picturing advantages of Air 
Express to community, business and in- 
dustry. Air Express Division, Railway 
Express Agency, 230 Park Avenue, New 
York 17. Or ask for it at any Airline or 
Express office. 


Phone AIR EXPRESS DIVISION, RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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charted on this form, enables sales manager to see at a glance if production is consistent. 


take him about two or three hours 
daily to get the required appointments. 
Out of the 200 weekly calls, 25 ap- 
pointments should be made, resulting 
in from three to five orders a week, 
it is explained. Several different tele- 
phone approaches for appointments 
and rebuttals for objections are listed. 
The agent is advised to learn them. 
Another successfully developed de- 
vice outlined in the manual to aid the 
salesman is the “ten-for-one plan.” 
Under it, those purchasers who furnish 
Britannica with the names of prospec- 
tive purchasers receive a like number 
of “Home Reading Guides,” not to 
exceed ten. The guides are elaborately 
prepared printed booklets aimed to aid 
the reader in studying his favorite sub- 
ject through Britannica. Subscribers 
may purchase the guides at one dollar 
each if they furnish no names. Agents 
are not permitted to give them away. 
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The section contains suggested let- 
ters for circularization and lists tech- 
niques for summer campaigns when 
agents may go afield from urban centers 
for business, even giving several pages 
of classified telephone book listings of 
easy-to-sell business and professions 
for summer circularizing. 

An entirely separate and weighty 
edition of the manual under the head- 
ing ‘No. 4” is given over to daily 
programming techniques for represent- 
atives in the school and library field. 

There are four appendages to the 
Sales Managers Manual. One of them 
deals with sales contests and describes 
eight different contests which have 
been approved by the company. One 
of them, ‘The Century Club,” is an 
institution with Britannica. A diamond 
Century Club pin is awarded to every 
man who turns in 100 net new Britan- 
nica or Britannica Junior orders dufing 


the year. In addition, Britannica agents 
receive a $100 bill and Junior agents 
a $50 bill for the 100 net new set 
orders. Junior agents receive $100 for 
200 net new orders. 

In 1942 one out of every 90 orders 
had to be returned by the regional 
offices to their salesmen for correction 
in name, address or terms. That year 
Mr. Schoenewald instituted the “Rite 
‘Em Rite” campaign, offering the cash- 
iers of the three offices having the best 
records an extra week’s vacation. After 
that the cashiers, demanding and 
getting the closest attention of the men 
to the order blank details, really cashed 
in. The next year nine tied for the 
award and in 1944 it was given to 18. 
Last year only one in 677 orders had 
to be returned for correction. 

Another appendage covers control 
sheets which the company has found 
most helpful to the managers. Through 
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their daily use and study, the managers 
always have information at their finger 
tips to assist them in making the de- 
cisions that mean successful and prof- 
itable operation of the office. They 
cover the hiring of new salesmen, the 
sales records of each man, uses of direc- 
tories in circularizing, circularizing re- 
sults, division production reports, etc. 
Customer complaints are rare with 
Britannica. One reason is that the con- 
trol sheets help to single out any 
“sharpshooters” among the agents. If 
a man’s sales conduct is shown by the 
control sheets to be remiss, the field 
manager tries to re-educate him. That 
failing, any man who does not adhere 
to policy is eliminated from the or- 
ganization. In 1941 there was one cus- 
tomer complaint (however trivial) 
34 sales; in 1944 the ratio was one to 
236. 


Lowered Promotion Costs 


Promotion cost per order averaged 
about $10 in the late 1930's. Better 
ways of promotion have been devel- 
oped and their uses charted through 
control sheets. In 1941 the cost had 
been reduced to $6.88 per order. Last 
year it was down to $3.01. 

A third heading takes up the matter 
of sales quotas for each office, showing 
how and why cumulative sales records 
by counties vs. quotas should be kept at 
all times. 

Under the last heading sales policies 
are discussed. A territorial map defining 
the reaches of each branch and a chart 
showing organizational structure from 
the board of directors on down are 
contained. How a new branch office 
may be opened, or another office 
closed, procedure in transfering branch 
managers, use of testimonial letters, 
contract forms and riders, how to con- 
duct a round table sales meeting and 
other -_ matters are thoroughly re- 
viewe 

Correlated with the sales forces set 
loose and controlled by the Sales Man- 
agers Manual is an increasing flow of 
sales information and promotional 
material prepared at headquarters. At 
the beginning of this year Britannica 
created its first organization-contained 
public relations department. These 
auxiliary operations indicate new drive 
and progressiveness. 

Post-war will see the mechanized 
sales operations retested and substan- 
tially enlarged. Soon to roll off Britan- 
nica’s presses will be a multi-volume 
set of “The Great Books,” edited by 
Robert M. Hutchins, chancellor, The 
University of Chicago. Under consider- 
ation are several other sets and single 
volumes which may include encyclo- 
paedias of music and art and the 
Britannica Bible. 
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CS bia ao oi acre os er WaaN Berkshire Papers, Inc. 

NS ere Chicago Paper Company 

a Midland Paper Company 

Springfield. ..... Capital City Paper Company 
INDIANA 

Indianapolis.......... Crescent Paper Company 
1OWA 

Des Moines......... Carpenter Paper Company 

CO ee - - ” 
KANSAS 

; Ere, Corpenter Paper Com 

ss <d steeaee Western Newspaper ad . 
KENTUCKY 

ere ee The Chatfield Paper Corp. 
LOUISIANA 

Baton Rouge........ Louisiana Paper Co., Ltd. 

New Orleans..........The D and W Paper Co. 

0 eee Louisiana Paper Co., Ltd. 
MARYLAND 

Baltimore... :..Baltimore Paper Company, Inc. 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston.........Carter, Rice & Company Corp. 

Worcester... ..Charles A. Esty Paper Company 
MICHIGAN 

| Sere Seaman-Patrick Paper Co. 

Grand Rapids.......Carpenter Paper Company 
(AINNESOTA 

SS John Boshart Paper Company 

peegengets. . . Stilwell- nee Paper Co. 

St. Paul.. E. J. Stilwell Paper Co. 
‘AISSOURI 

Kansas City. . . Carpenter Paper Company 

8 eee Beacon Paper Company 


St. Louis. .Shaughnessy-Kniep-Hawe Paper Co 


Rr are <- Tobey Fine Papers, Inc. 


A PRODUCT OF 


Kimberly 


Clark. 


RESEARCH 


eee 

MONTANA 

IR as n.6.9 0-0-0185 © Carpenter Paper Company 

Great Falls.......... ” > « 
NEBRASKA 

Lincoln . Carpenter Paper Company 

I oy 5 nl anitoalvit - ™ ‘ 
NEVADA 

SESS ere Zellerbach Paper Company 
NEW JERSEY 

Newark. .......++. J. E. Linde Paper Company 
NEW MEXICO 

Albuquerque........ Carpenter Paper Company 
NEW YORK 

Alban . Hudson Valley Paper Company 

Brook yn.. sp ality hae kat eae A. Price & Son, Inc, 

SE 30 5, visa aceaceh ane Paper Service, Inc, 

dy Union Paper & Twine Co., Inc. 

New York....... Baldwin Paper Company, Inc, 

(a Bulkley, Dunton & Co, 

 _) | Saar The Canfield Paper Co, 

New York........ Forest Paper Company, Inc. 

cma ar SR J. E. Linde Paper Company 

ST 3 5 «au a0oe wae A. ice & Son, Inc, 

>) aa Royal Paper Corporation 

Rr rr res per Service, Inc. 

I. su .din aa o's ace Paper Service, Inc. 

2a ewe: Troy Paper Corporation 
NORTH CAROLINA 

ESSERE: Dillard Paper Company 

Greensboro............ a ” . 
NORTH DAKOTA 

eR SE Western Newspaper Union 
OHIO 

PP rre re The Chatfield Pa age Com 

Cleveland....... The I me Paper mpany 

Columbus.......... The Scioto Paper Company 

; ae The Ohio & Michigan Paper Co. 
OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma City..... Carpenter Paper Company 


» ee Tayloe Paper Company of Oklahoma 


as a wor dy Zellerbach Paper Company 
IN 5! gravee nies Sn ™ - . 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia............ Paper Merchants, Inc. 
Paendetpmin. .. .......;. D. L. Ward Company 
Pittsburgh... The Chatfield & Woods Co. of Pa. 
RHODE ISLAND 
Providence...... Carter, Rice & Company Corp. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Greenville.............Dillard Paper Company 
TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga.......... Bond-Sanders Paper Co. 
. “Sa Carroll Paper Company 
OO ee Southern Paper Company 
SE ree Tayloe Paper Company 
ss ee Bond-Sanders Paper Co 
TEXAS 
ET pe Carpenter Paper Company 
SN 6a ca Kiwin ard id - 9 7 
(7a st . . 
SE a . . 
NS sl cha acon Wat L. S. Bosworth Co. Inc. 
Sarre Carpenter Paper Company 
San Antonio........ . ” ; 
UTAH 
Salt Lake City...... Zellerbach Paper Company 
VIRGINIA 
Pechenond......... Cauthorne Paper Company 
WASHINGTON 
er Zellerbach Paper Company 
re ee . 6s a 
Walla eee ° . ts 
aaa s “ 
WISCONSIN . 
Milwaukee......... The Bouer Paper Company 


EXPORT AGENTS: American Paper Exports Inc., New York, U. S. A. 
Cable Address: APEXINC — New York 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


Established 1872 « 


Neenah, Wisconsin 


122 E. 42nd St., New York 17 + 8S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3 + 155 Sansome St., San Francisco4 


* TRADE MARK 


SALES MANAGEMEN! 


What's behind 
the name 


Levelcoat’ 


It is more than a name of fine printing paper. Levelcoat is an 
ideal of more than five thousand men and women at Kimberly- 
Clark. To them, Levelcoat is a challenge that inspires a never- 
ending strive for perfection. 

Under the most modern scientific methods, our research men 
constantly seek to achieve a finer, higher quality Levelcoat. The 
Engineering Department employs all its skill and ingenuity to 
accomplish these ever higher standards. And the mill operators, 
through countless devices of quality control, produce this fine 
printing paper with a uniformity that is recognized throughout 
the paper world. 

Yes, behind the name Levelcoat are the forestry experts, re- 
search men, chemists, engineers, technicians and skilled workers. 
Behind the name Levelcoat are the heads, the hands and the 
hearts of the Kimberly-Clark men and women. 


+ 


KIMBERLY 


CLARK 


CORPORATION 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


* 
TRADE 
MARK 
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SFevetcoal * 


PRINTING PAPERS 


DESIGNING 
TO SELL 


(Captions 


read counter clock-wise) 


NEW BIRDS EYE PACKAGE: Con- 
sumer information, cooking, serving 
instructions are emphasized on the 
new packages designed by Frank Gian- 
ninoto & Associates for some vege- 
tables in Birds Eye-Snider, Inc.'s. line. 


MAKE-UP TRAVEL KIT: The “Trip: 
Kit” is of simulated leather and comes 
in brown alligator, and navy or red 
morocco. It has a waterproof lining 
and contains a complete set of beauty 
aids. From Dermetics, Inc., New York. 


MORE JUICE MORE QUICKLY: The newly designed Juice King, a product of the National 
Die Casting Co., Chicago, features a unique “single stroke” handle which halves the time 
formerly required to squeeze fresh fruit juice. Patented, serrated ribbing on the strainer holds 
fruit pulp firmly in position. The new models have been styled to blend with modern kitchens. 


LENDS CHARM TO A ROOM: Georgian mirror, an 18th century model, designed by Freda 
Diamond for Syracuse Ornamental Co. The frame is of Syrocowood, a molded wood product 
that is hand finished and decorated. Obtainable in gold leaf, silver leaf, white and gold, old pine. 


FIRST TO COME OFF BUICK’S POST-WAR ASSEMBLY LINE: Buick Motor Division puts 
emphasis on this Series 50 Super four door sedan. Mounted on a 124-inch wheelbase chassis, 
its improved design incorporates full airflow fenders, new theft-proof rear wheel shields, 
completely restyled radiator grille and bumper assembly, and many mechanical improvements. 


MANAGEMENT 


) NEW SP4pr 2 be 


GRIT PUBLISHING CO., WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 
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Frozen Foops Center: From this 
miniature, on view at the home 
office of Refrigeration Corporation, 
prospective dealers can get new 
ideas for store design and for the 
merchandising of frozen 


foods. 


Frigid-Freeze Turns Sales Guns on 
Frozen Foods Market, Farm to Table 


Refrigeration Corporation is a “vertical” company, set up to sell 
& Pp pany Pp 


anything from complete locker plants and industrial and commer- 


cial retail store installations to home lockers for farm and city 


dwellers. Herewith a summary of their current policies and plans. 


HE huge potential market for 

frozen foods will make a dif- 

ference to a great many peo- 

ple. Container and package 
manufacturers, utilities whose electric- 
ity operates the freezing units, farmers 
and meat growers who can thereby 
equalize their incomes—all are af- 
fected. 

Distribution of the foods and re- 
lated items, such as freezing units, 
home cabinets and accessories, may 
assume several patterns. One of the 
most interesting approaches in the 
field is that of the Refrigeration 
Corporation of America, New York 
City. 

Refrigeration Corporation now ad- 
vertises a line including commercial 
and institutional frozen food cabinets; 
self-service frozen-food centers with 
complete retail facilities, called ““Zero- 
mat" installations; farm and home 
freezers; air conditioned candy cases; 
ice-cream cabinets; dairy cases; bever- 
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age coolers—all under the “Frigid- 
Freeze’’ trade-mark. During the war, 
the company designed, engineered and 
erected about 25 complete locker 
plants. 

The company’s present emphasis is 
on commercial and institutional in- 
stallations. John M. Bess, president of 
Refrigeration Corporation, believes 
that the price of frozen foods can be 
reduced if handling costs are ‘pared. 
Fewer and larger deliveries, made pos- 
sible by the Frigid-Freeze Expandable 
Walk-In cabinet which may be en- 
larged as the dealer's needs increase, 
will aid toward this end. 

Refrigeration Corporation’s home 
lockers for frozen foods are already 
on the market. They were first put on 
sale at Macy's, New York City, late 
last August and are available in four 
sizes—6, 10, 14 and 20 cubic-foot 
capacity, at prices from $250 to $595. 
The units are of white enameled metal 
equipped with “Freeztrol,” a low- 


temperature modulator, which permits 
changing—with the flick of a dial— 
from quick-freeze to storage tempera- 
ture, enabling the owner to quick- 
freeze or store food at will. 

Despite the keen interest in home 
lockers, the management of Refriger- 
ation Corporation believes that the 
development of the industry will lic 
for some time chiefly in the use of 
frozen foods, rather than in equip- 
ment for processing and storage in 
homes. Refrigeration Corporation is 
working to popularize frozen foods 
by aiding and stimulating dealers with 
point-of-sale suggestions. The com- 
pany has just brought out a Man- 
agement Manual for operators, to 
help solve such problems as_ stock 
selection, ag inventory control, 
training of store personnel, prepara- 
tion of local newspaper advertising 
and the like. 

When many people sample frozen 
foods and get into the habit of buying 
them in large quantities, then Re- 
frigeration Corporation executives be- 
lieve, distributors of frozen foods and 
operators of community locker plants 
will become successful dealers in home 
cabinets. Appliance dealers will also 
come into the picture, but the com- 
pany is opposed to the entry of those 
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Wa: 


out of the “RUMOR” stage in a hurry. 


Manufacturers of building materials and equip- 
ment can get their product story over FAST 
to the important Builders and Distributors 
through American Builder’s coverage of the 
“Pipeline of Sales’’. 


A checklist of some of the things manufacturers will 
want to tell those who comprise the “Pipeline of Sales”. 


Builders, Retailers and Wholesalers tell us they need 
answers tO many questions about the products they'll 
sell and build with. Specifically, Builders need complete 
factual information while their plans are still in the 
blueprint stage and they can still change specifications; 
Distributors need information now so they will know 
what demands are going to be made on them from their 
customers . . . the Builders. And don’t forget, the Retail 


responsible for 18% of the rural and farm construction. 


Based on comments made to our field reporters, here 
is what Builders and Distributors say they hope to find 
in ads addressed to them: 


Builders 


1. Illustrations and descriptions of how and where a 
product can be used. 


2. How it is made. 


3. How installed; how fast it can be installed. 


4. Sketches, rather than photographs. 


5. “Performance” data—what it has done for others. 


6. On new products, proof of workability and accept- 
ance by the trade and associations. 


7. Description of new booklets about new products— 
or any literature relating to plans for post-war homes. 


Dealers 


1. Tips to help them sell their customers . . . the 
Builders. (One dealer admitted that, as a class, dealers 
are the poorest salesmen in the world!) 


2. What national consumer advertising a manufacturer 
is doing. Full details concerning merchandising tie-ins, 
including display material, cuts and newspaper mats 
that are available. 


3. Information about small pamphlets that can be in- 
cluded with bills as well as counter booklets. (They 
say literature would work best if it were locally slanted 
—not a “canned” national story.) 


4. Description of literature that helps train “green” 
employees. 


5. New ideas for storage methods that would reduce 
damage. 


Chicago 3—105 W. Adams Street 
New York 7—30 Church Street 
Ann Arbor, Mich.—1080 Stein Road 
Washington 4, D. C.—832 Nat'l. Press Bldg. 
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How to get your building product story 


MILLWORK 
JOBBER 


Lumber and Building Materials Dealers, themselves, are _ 


AMERICAN 
BUILDER © 


A SIMMONS BOARDMAN PUBLICATION 


PRODUCER AND 
MANUFACTURER 


BUILDING 
MATERIALS 
JOBBER 


WHOLESALE 
LUMBER 
DEALER 


RETAIL LUMBER 
AND 
MATERIALS DEALER 


PROPERTY 
OWNER 
CONTRACTOR CONSUMER 
AND 


BUILDER 


In the Building Industry there is a specific distribution set-up for 5 
different product classifications (No. 1 charted above): 
|. Structural Materials. 2. Hardware, Paint and Glass. 3. Elec- 
trical Equipment and Supplies. 4. Plumbing and Heating Equip- 
ment and Supplies. 5. Built-in equipment and appliances. 


American Builder covers primary Distributors, as well as the Builders to 
whom they sell, in each of these classifications. For more detailed infor- 
mation write for American Builder Market Bulletin No. 3— ‘Distribution 
Channels in the Building Industry.” 


How American Builder’s dual coverage helps 
manufacturers tell that story. 


Editorially American Builder is aimed at the specific job 
interests of all the dominant buying groups in the Build- 
ing Industry. With a total circulation of 60,660 (June 
30, 1945 ABC statement) American Builder reaches all 
of the important buying elements. Among the 47,006 
readers on the building side are the top ranking Builders 
and Contractors, who account for 70% of the residential 
and light-load construction. 


The remainder of its subscribers, 13,654 Retail Lumber 
and Building Materials Dealers and Distributors, receive 
American Builder with a special Distribution Section 
bound into it, containing editorial and advertising ma- 
terial of specific interest to those Dealers and Distribu- 
tors. They handle about 85% of the nation’s building 
materials volume. 


An opportunity for advertisers 

With separate ads in American Builder and in the Dis- 
tribution Section, manufacturers can direct separate, 
specific messages to the important Contractors and 
Builders and to the worthwhile Dealers and Distributors. 
Since only Dealers and Distributors receive American 
Builder with the Distribution Section bound in, you can 
talk shop to the Dealers privately and at the same time 
know that they will see what you are saying to their 
Contractor-Builder customers. 


With labor and materials costs high, all Builders, Dealers and Dis- 
tributors are seeking ways to deliver “More House for the Money”. 
Can your product help them increase values? 


Seattle 1—1038 Henry Building 
San Francisco 4—300 Montgomery Street 
Los Angeles 14—530 W. Sixth Street 
Dallas—4518 Rowland Ave. 
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A Big Season for 
St. PETERSBURG 


St. Petersburg, Florida, has 85,184 resi- 
dents (1945 State Census)—an increase 
of 42 percent since 1940. 


It also has accommodations for 75,000 
winter visitors—and it will be filled to 
capacity this year. Which means that 
St. Petersburg will be a city of 150,000 
or more for the next six months—and 
that means business. 


Be sure to include the TAMPA -ST. 
PETERSBURG MARKET on your sched- 
ules ... but remember that no Tampa 
newspaper has 400 average daily circu- 
lation in St. Petersburg. To cover this 
important area, use St. Petersburg 


* 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 
TIMES (M & S) and 
INDEPENDENT (E) 


newspapers. 


Reoresented notionallvy by 


Theis & Simpson Co., Inc. 


In Florida by V. J. Obenaur, Jr., Jacksonville 


WITH ALEXANDER 
THEATRE SCREEN 
ADVERTISING 


in theatres of your 
choice you can give 
your sales message 


Front Page Position 
Billboard Size 
Natural Color 

Live Action 

Voice 


Without obligation, write for 
plans that will fit your pro- 
gram of dealer-cooperative 
1dvertising. 


EXANDER 
Firm (Co. 


Colorado Springs, Colorado 
Representatives in every state 


Nearly 10,000 theatres available 
Coast to Coast 
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Suave or Horn & Harpart! The architect visualizes the future “Zeromat” type of 
Frigid-Freeze frozen food shopping center, where the purchaser will serve herself in 
comfortable, attractive surroundings. Individual packages, wrapped in the modern way, 
in separate compartments, will be maintained constantly at zero and in full view. 


interested only in quick sales, not in 
educating the consumer and selling 
only what he can use to advantage. 
Refrigeration Corporation has set 
up in its New York City sales head- 
quarters a miniature scale model of a 
Frigid-Freeze center, an inclusive pack- 
age of everything needed for the re- 
tailing of frozen foods. There is also 
a scale model of a locker plant, with 
additional space for frozen food stor- 
age. These models are complete to the 
most minute details, including meat 
saw and hand tools, and enable those 
entering the new industry (including 


Srraws IN THE SALES Winp: Interested crowds milled about at Macy’s, New York, 
when four models of home lockers for frozen foods were put on display late this 
summer. Made by Refrigeration Corporation of America, the lockers range in si2 


returning veterans) to visualize and 
plan their establishments. 

Since 1943, Refrigeration Corpora- 
tion has been aggressively merchandis- 
ing locker plants, under a plan 
whereby each community subscribes 
70% of the necessary funds in ad- 
vance. To make this possible, Refrig- 
eration Corporation supplies mats to 
local backers, so that potential sub- 
scribers can learn the advantages of 
starting a locker plant. The advertise 
ments, occupying five-sixths of a news- 
paper page, cover specific points and 
advantages—such as the experience of 


from 6 to 20 cubic foot capacity, and in price, from $250 to $595. All models are 


equipped with a “Freeztrol,” a low-temperature modulator permitting, with the mett 
turn of a dial, change-over from storage temperature-to quick-freezing and vice versa 
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other communities having locker 
plants; savings incurred, including po- 
tential savings per family; vitamin 
preservation, etc. With each advertise- 
ment there is a coupon to be returned 
to the local sponsor, with a check for 
a year’s rental of locker space: $15 
for a locker on an upper tier and $18 
for one in either of the two lower 
tiers. The company installed about 25 
complete locker plants during the last 
three years of the war. 

Refrigeration Corporation believes 
the bulk storage facilities of such 
plants will be used increasingly to 
help farmers solve the problem of 
surpluses. 


Local Needs Accommodated 


As part of the company’s service in 
designing locker plants, provision was 
made for specific local needs. At Roa- 
noke, Va., for example, where poultry 
raising is an important local industry, 
the plant has a poultry dressing de- 
partment, with storage facilities for 
live chickens and a chicken kill. Pork 
raising, another local industry, is rep- 
resented by a curing room and smoke- 
house. At Wilson, N. C., the local 
plant is designed to handle the chill- 
ing of watermelons. The Tiverton, R. 
I, plant has facilities for cleaning, 
processing and glazing fish. 

The income of the community lock- 
er plant is derived from three sources: 
processing and preparation of food 
for quick - freezing; quick - freezing; 
locker rentals. A growing tendency for 
renters to do their own processing 
has been noted, particularly in the 
case of fruit. 

Locker plant operators face a pos- 
sible curtailment of income as owner- 
ship of farm and home lockers in- 
creases, but other factors may offset 
this loss. As an instance, there is a 
growing use of commercial locker 
plant facilities for butchering and 
processing meats. In urban centers 
where little revenue can be expected 
from the processing of home-grown 
foods, operators will cater to commer- 
cial customers, such as_ restaurants, 
hotels, and smaller food stores. A 
plant at Morristown purchased a 
thousand turkeys and promoted them 
to locker renters and other customers. 
Such plans have wide applications and 
aid growers to market their surpluses 
with advantage to both parties to the 
transaction. 

The potentialities in the frozen 
food field are admittedly great. Long 
before V-J Day, bids for business 
were made from all sides. Manufac- 
turers brought out containers, papers, 
linings, sealing agents. 

To attain full development, the 
frozen food industry must educate the 
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public. Despite the fact that the mem- 
bership of the National Frozen Food 
Locker Association operates 2,000,000 
lockers, serving 25% of America’s 
farm families, and despite wide dis- 
tribution of frozen foods in most 
urban centers, for millions of people 
who have never tasted frozen foods, 
there is a big sampling job ahead. 
As a vertical company, Refrigera- 
tion Corporation claims to be one of 
the few organizations in direct touch 
with the frozen food movement, from 
farm to table. Since many dealers in 
both frozen foods and equipment will 
be newcomers, Refrigeration Corpora- 


tion feels responsible in the matter 
of helping them get established. Those 
already in the industry believe that 
nutrition experts must help to edu- 
cate the public in processing methods 
and in the preparation of frozen foods 
for the table. The Ultima chain of 
frozen-food stores (which has an- 
nounced a program of opening 109 
stores in Metropolitan New York) is 
putting a dietitian in charge of each 
of the units it opens. 

There is danger that the young in- 
dustry may expand too fast; it may 
over-sell the public, with subsequent 
disillusionment. Authorities continual- 


Don’t overlook 


The American Girl... 


216 


800,000* readers say —"' Grow along with us!”’...$810 per page... 225,000 ABC 
PUBLISHED BY THE GIRL SCOUTS, 155 E. 44th St., N.Y.17 «¢ 


she’s tomorrow’s 


American woman! 


Your products... your 
food, your clothes, your 
household appliances ... 
will be bought by today’s 
girls who are tomorrow’s 
women—by today’s 
teen-age leaders learning 
their buying habits from a 
“woman’s magazine 


published just for girls.” 


* Based on readership survey tabulated by J. B 
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MEMBER OF THE YOUTH GROUB 


The Hearst Newspaper 


in exposing and opposin 


E of “6 : 4 
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New York Journal-American, May 12, 1944 
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frozen must be fresh to begin with, | 
in order to insure quality in the end 
product. Irresponsible processors, 
using produce which is not absolutely 
fresh or not of high quality, can spoil 
the efforts of those adhering to high 
standards of production. 

How fast will the various branches | 
of the industry grow? Estimates vary. | 
Vincent M. Rabuffo, editor of The 
Ice Cream Trade Journal, wrote te- 
cently that if the objective of a total | 
of 29,000,000 homes: with electricity | 
is attained in the post-war years, all | 
these will be prospects for refrigerat- | 
ors and home freezers. During the| 
war period, 100,000 ice-cream cabi- | 
nets were diverted to home use for| 
low-temperature storage. Mr. Rabuffo | 
uotes the General Electric Co. as pre- | 
Jicting that 2,000,000 home freezers | 
will be sold in the first two years | 
after the war. Another company esti- | 
mates that 2,220,000 units can be sold | 
within a year after production is) 
started. The Refrigeration Equipment | 
Manufacturers Association _ predicts | 
that the demand for farm freezer! 
units in the year after V-J Day will | 
total 1,000,000. Another estimate is| 
that 187 manufacturers are planning | 
to produce home freezers. | 

Perhaps some of these estimates | 
and predictions are over-optimistic. 
But even if they are, it seems likely 
that Refrigeration Corporation of 
America will capture a good slice of 
the market for its various services. 


POSITIONS OPEN | 


National concern has two positions 
open in sales management in milk 
and ice cream departments in |]| 
southwestern cities. Applicants must 
be about 30 to 40 years of age, | 
must have broad experience in 

, either milk or ice cream sales and 
route operation. College graduates 
preferred, but if experience satis- 
factory this requirement not es- 
sential. Write, giving age, experi- 
ence, positions held, and include 
small photograph if possible. Ad- 
dress Box 2198, SALES MANAGE- 
MENT, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, N. Y. 


PACIFIC COAST 
SALES EXECUTIVE | 


SEEKS NEW CONNECTION representing | 
aggressive company in that area. 15 years’ | 
successful sales & sales-managerial experi- | 
ence in beverage and other consumer products | 
fields. Yearly average earnings exceeded 
$7,000. Age 36. Jepson Executive Personnel | 
Service, Land Bank Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. | 
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ly explain that foods which are quick- | ™ 


News, Advertising, Readership Devotea 


to Building a Better Civilization 


EvrenTeen Miriti0on Dorrar ORK 


Upwards of eighteen million dol- 
lars was the advertising budget 
approved and spent by the world’s 
largest advertiser in 1944. Selection 
of advertising media for such an ex- 
penditure is obviously a matter of 
and THE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR was on 
this schedule. 

Space-buying in such figures be- 


very great importance — 


comes very big business indeed, 


calling for special talents, training, 


and experience —and the best media 
knowledge in the world. Under such 
scrutiny, the MONITOR has been found 
to be a medium that yields the high- 
est returns in goods and services 
sold and good-will gained. That is 


Branch Offices: 

New York, Chicago, 

Detroit, Miami, 

Kansas City, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Seattle, 

Paris, London, Geneva, Sydney 


why leading national and retail ad- 
vertisers are today regularly naming 
the MONITOR as a “must” on their 
newspaper lists. 

When it comes to pulling tangible 
returns, the MONITOR is in a unique 
position, for the MONITOR has built 
unparalleled confidence and loyalty 
among its readers. You can readily 
prove this by running your advertis- 
ing consistently in this newspaper 
that is read by people of better than 
average buying power. 

Ask our nearest office for full infor- 
mation about the MONITOR MARKET. 
—THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, 
One, Norway Street, Boston 15, 
Massachusetts. 


The (“H RISTIAN 


SCIENCE 


MONITOR 


An International! Daily Newspaper 
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For years the fuel oil industry has been 
a large-volume business without a lead- 
ing brand. Now Socony-Vacuum takes 
the bull by the horns—combines a na- 
tional advertising campaign in news- 


papers and radio with a well-rounded 


“A Hy HOME OWNERS | 
\\PREFER OIL HEAT- 
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reseller program to promote Mobilheat. 


Cat Oil Hasting ot im tanatt 


Socony Mobilheat Campaign Launches 
Branded Selling In Fuel Oil Industry 


BY EDITH KINNEY 


RANDED cigarettes . . . brand- 
ed automobiles . . . branded 
gasoline . . . why not branded 
fuel oil ? 

For the first time in the petroleum 
industry, fuel oil is being promoted 
aggressively on a brand basis. A na- 
tional advertising campaign combined 
with a constructive dealer-aid program 
is helping Socony-Vacuum dil Co., 
Inc., to sell Mobilheat to the American 
public. 

Mobilheat, Socony - Vacuum’s fuel 
oil, is the youngest member of the 
Socony family, joining Mobilgas and 
Mobiloil. 
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During pre-war years, the fuel oil 
industry represented a growing mar- 
ket without a leading brand. Fuel oil 
jobbers operated on a completely inde- 
pendent basis. True, they depended on 
the manufacturer or supplier for their 
product—which they purchased in 
barge-loads or tank-truck loads. But 
once the fuel oil was in the dealer's 
hands, he usually sold it under his own 
company name. The brand was not 
important. What was important to him 
was the fact that he was selling fuel 
oil to-consumers. 

Realizing that it is the manufac- 
turer or supplier who controls the 
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Two - PRoncep 
Consumers and _ jobbers 
share Socony’s promotion 
spotlight, National advertis- 
ing (left) sells Mobilheat 
and oil heating as well .. . 
dealer promotion builds 
branded distributors, stresses 
the imporstance of automatic 
delivery (below) in saving 
costs and keeping customers. 
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quality of the fuel oil and should 
therefore assume responsibility for the 
product, Socony-Vacuum decided to 
promote branded fuel oil. And that is 
why the company is running one of 
the largest national advertising cam- 
paigns ever run in the fuel oil 
industry. 

The media used by Socony in this 
campaign are newspapers and radio. 

To date, four advertisements have 
been running in 369 newspapers in 
the Eastern area—including states from 
Maine to Maryland in the New Eng- 
land, East Central, Atlantic and North- 
eastern areas, with a total combined 
circulation of 13,095,000. 

Wide local coverage is gained by 
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merely “displays” but beautiful, breathtaking, hard- 
slling, point-of-sale advertising. 

Why do these great companies keep on turning out 
this point-of-sale advertising month after month, 
year after year? Because in so doing they help their 
retailers fill in the missing sales link between cus- 
tomer and cash register. They give their retailers a 
real sales reason for keeping their products on dis- 
play. 

These great advertisers and thousands like them 
don’t think of point-of-sale as something they can 
“take or leave alone.” 


They think of point-of-sale as an advertising me- 
dium which deserves the finest creative talent and 
most scientific production processes they can find. 
And that, Mr. Manufacturer, is one reason why 
these big boys of advertising are big. 


* * * 3 * 


As one of the leading organizations devoted to point- 
of-sale advertising, we submit that it is penny-wise- 
and-pound-foolish to focus on other promotional 
problems the best brains available—and then dele- 
gate the creation and production of point-of-sale 
— to inexperienced heads and indifferent 
ands. 


Your magazine, newspaper and radio advertise- 
ments deserve, and probably get, conscientious and 
able attention. But they cannot do the job alone. 


Your publication, radio and car card advertising 
can drive the consumer as far as the retail store en- 
trance. But it can’t follow her inside. 


Today, women are more package-conscious, more 
label-conscious and more brand-conscious than ever 
hefore. As they walk eagerly through a department 
store, a chain store, or a super market, they often 
stop and buy an “impulse item” that is under-adver- 
tised but adequately displayed. 


Your product may be heavily advertised, but the 
average Woman may not even see it in the store and 
therefore will not buy it, unless your point-of-sale 
advertising is absolutely tops. 


Like most other companies in our field, we started 
as lithographers. That was 101 years ago. 


But we have outgrown our original concept of why 
we are in business, and what our job ought to be. 
Today, quantity production of point-of-sale adver- 
pos for our clients is only the final step in our 
service, 


, 
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We plan point-of-sale advertising campaigns on a 
year-round basis. Our staffs of artists and designers 
are working months and years ahead, exactly as 
advertising agencies work ahead on magazine, 
newspaper or radio campaigns. 


Today, for’example, our top-flight art directors are 
planning and designing point-of-sale advertising 
campaigns far into 1946 and even into 1947. These 
campaigns are scheduled month after month. Thus 
our clients know, and their trade knows, that noth- 
ing is left to chance. They control their selling from 
manufacturer to consumer—right up to the cash 
register itself. 


* * *« * * 


The postwar problems that now beset American 
business and industry are enormous. 


But there is nothing wrong with American business 
and industry, or with America herself, that good 
hard SELLING can’t cure. 


Jobs depend on selling. Manufacturing depends on 
selling. America’s ability to rehabilitate service 
men, write off lend-lease, pay off war debt, and lend 
money to war-torn nations—all these depend on how 
much goods you can sell, sell, SELL. 


So when we speak out in behalf of advertising at the 
point of sale, we are not speaking for ourselves 
alone—but for all business and industry in America. 
Point-of-sale, as its name implies, is where the 
actual selling takes place. 

This is why, we believe, its importance cannot be 
over-emphasized. 


Snyder & Black Ine. 


Creative Agency Service at 
the Point of Sale 


200 WILLIAM STREET 
New York 7, N.Y. 


BEekman 3-3650 


seller Program (right). And the 


to hear about the program and 


“Wat's Tuts Apvisory Course You’re Givinc Us?” . . . So- 
cony dealers descend on the salesman after he has shown 
them an easel presentation explaining the Mobilheat Re- 
salesman 
pages in the visual which describe Socony’s dealer-help 
course (below), Jobbers are invited to informal meetings 


turns to the 


13. dealer services. 


cunning advertisements in newspapers 
in both large and small communities. 
Ads vary in size from one-third to 
one-half pages. They stress the special 
advantages of oil heating, now avail- 
able to every home owner, and point 
out the specific advantages of Mobil- 
heat. Each ad directs the reader to his 
local Mobilheat dealer. 

“Information Please,” the Clifton 
Fadiman - John Kieran - Franklin P. 
Adams britannica of the airways, is 
Socony’s most important radio pro- 
gram. Commercials are alternated to 
sell Mobilheat, Mobilgas and Mobil- 
oil. 

Spot news programs throughout the 
country supplement the ‘Information 
Please’”’ program. 

Mr. Eben Griffiths is Socony-Vacu- 
um’s advertising manager. The agency 
handling the account is Compton Ad- 
vertising, Inc. 

To enlist the aid of dealers in pro- 
moting branded fuel oil, Socony- 
Vacuum has developed its Mobilheat 
Reseller Program. The program re- 
quired about a year of planning and 
was all set to go at least six months 
before V-J Day. 

The purpose of the program is two- 
fold: (1) to demonstrate to dealers the 
advantages of selling branded fuel oil, 
and (2) to make fuel oil jobbers and 
dealers better salesmen. 

Here is the way the company’s 
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works: 

Socony Mobilheat jobbers are in- 
vited to attend informal group meet- 
ings at which their local sales repre- 
sentative outlines the reseller program. 
The program itself is packaged in an 


dealer-aid program 


easel presentation entitled, “Your 
Share in the Future Heating Oil Mar- 
ket.”” It is this ‘‘visual’’ which really 
tells the story of the Mobilheat Resell- 
er Program to the dealers. 

The presentation points out that 
both the oil company and the reseller 
play important parts in the fuel oil 
industry. The reseller has introduced 
oil heating to home owners and has 
built confidence in oil heat. His com- 


Even THE Customers UNDERSTAND Ir: 
The Advisory Manual prepared by So. 
cony (below) is practical as a_ train. 
ing device and sales tool for fuel 
oil salesmen explains in simple 
language facts about home heating, 
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munity spirit and friendly relations 
with customers have helped the growth 
of the industry. 

On the other hand, the oil company 
has done its part by making a new 
type of fuel available, keeping pact 
with burner design, investing hug¢ 
amounts of capital to improve and 
distribute the product. 

But, the ‘‘visual’” emphasizes, the 
oil company and the jobber have over: 
looked one essential fact: that they 
are both working toward the very same 
goal—to convert more and more 
homes into oil-heated homes. 

The presentation then stresses the 
tremendous growth of the fuel oil in- 
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Search the nation for a newspaper maga- 
zine to equal the Worcester Sunday Telegram’s 
Feature Parade in local appeal or reader 
interest. Feature Parade talks and pictures 
Worcester people and Worcester events in 7 
out of every 10 pages. Its 90,000 copies each 
Sunday leave a huge wake of popularity and 
an ever growing list of volunteer testimonials 


from cover to cover readers. When a Worces- 
ter survey analyst, or a hobbyist, or a home 
basement war production business is “feature 
paraded”, those people receive a swarm of 
phone calls and letters of congratulations, 
Feature Parade offers you full local color, in 
atmosphere and printing ink — an outstand- 
ing medium in a major market. 
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Within 25 miles of the Delaware River Bridge, connecting Philadelphia 
with Camden, live 450,000 South Jersey people, who spend $225,000,000 
annually in retail stores. The Camden Courier-Post covers this territory. 
Its circulation in Camden County alone is more than that of ALL THE 
PHILADELPHIA DAILIES COMBINED. In the contiguous counties of 
Burlington and Gloucester, 35% of all families are regular Courier-Post 
readers. For SALES IMPACT in this prosperous market, representing 
9% of the retail sales of the entire Philadelphia A.B.C. City and Retail 
Trading Zone...the Camden Courier-Post is a MUST! 


CAMDEN COURIER-POST 


REACHES 5 OUT OF G6 HOMES IN PROSPEROUS CAMDEN COUNTY! 
GEORGE A. McDEVITT COMPANY 
National Advertising Representatives 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA DETROIT 


NEW YORK 
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CLEVELAND 


dustry, and the opportunities for future 
business. The sales potential is great 
for three reasons: 

1. Manpower and material have been 
freed and manufacturing facilities are 
now available for more oil burners and 
more oil. 

2. Rationing has increased consumer 
demand for fuel oil. The end of nm. 
tioning alone is estimated to boos 
fuel oil requirements 20%. 

3. Increased income and savings dur- 
ing wartime have provided more pur. 
chasing power. 

Figures from the U. S. Department 
of Commerce and the Socony-Vacuum 
Sales Research Department are quoted 
to show the story of sales possibilities. 
Socony estimates that by 1950, annual 
gallon-volume should be increased by 
78% over 1940, and there will be 
about 400,000 oil burner installations 
in homes annually post-war, and that 
between 1946 and 1950, new homes 
will be built at the rate of 800,000 a 
year. 

Here are the actual figures: 


Domestic Oil Burners: 
1930: 665,100 
1940: 2,135,000 
1950: 4,000,000 


Domestic Fuel Oil Demand: 
1936: 4,170,000,000 gallons 
1940: 6,732,600,000 gallons 
1950: 12,000,000,000 gallons 


Residential Building: 
1936: 383,000 new homes 
1940: 663,000 new homes 
1946-1950: 800,000 new 

homes per yeat 


Then, to show jobbers what they 
will have to do to capitalize on this 
business potential, and to fight compe: 
tition from other types of fuel and 
other resellers, the presentation points 
out that each dealer will need: 


1. A reliable source of supply 
. A top-quality product 
3. A brand with consumer accept- 
ance . 
4. A well-known, dependable oil 
burner agency 
5. Competent burner service 
6. A training program for drivers 
7. A Degree Day System (an au- 
tomatic delivery system based 
on weather control) 
8. Economical storage, handling, 
delivery 
9. A good accounting system 
10. Protective advertising, sales pro 
motion, publicity 


N 


Tying in with this list of “musts,” 
the presentation explains to dealers 
that the Mobilheat dealer-aid program 
provides: 
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1. A Reliable Source of Supply. 
Socony-Vacuum, with over three-quar- 
ters of a century of petroleum experi- 
ence, a pioneer in the development of 
fuel oil, and initiator of many impor- 
tant advances in refining, qualifies as a 
reliable source of supply. The com- 

any has installed 100 million dollars’ 

worth of the most modern catalytic 
refinery capacity in the industry and 
has the facilities to produce, refine, 
transport and distribute fuel oil to job- 
bers. 


2. A Top-Quality Product. Mobil- 
heat has been improved through war- 
time research and the new, improved 
product is expected to lead the market. 
It will be ready for marketing within 
another few months. 


3. An Advisory Course— a prac- 
tical training program on home heat- 
ing for heating oil salesmen. An Ad- 
visory Manual presents, in easy-to- 
understand language, facts about 
every part of the heating system, heat- 
ing problems and their solution. At 
the back of the manual is a special sec- 
tion devoted to an analysis of each 
make of oil burner, listing each part 
and the company that manufactures it. 
This serves as a convincing sales tool 
for salesmen when talking to burner or 
fuel oil prospects. Supplements will be 
provided regularly. 

As part of the advisory course, com- 
bustion engineers are on hand to help 
dealers solve knotty problems. Socony 
will also assist jobbers in setting up 
meetings for sales training lectures and 
discussions, and will provide schedules 
and lecture material. 


4. A Products Manual— a train- 
ing aid giving salesmen selling infor- 
mation on Mobilheat quality—how it 
is made, how it even surpasses U. S. 
Government specifications. The man- 
ual includes answers to common sales 
objections. 


5. A Driver Training Program. 
Based on the premise that friendly 
service means repeat business, tested 
training literature containing the rules 
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ONLY 12 other cities equal 
Rochester’s value of industrial 
production. But Rochester’s per 
capita value is highest of all! 
These skilled, high-wage, finished 
product workers make more, 
spend more to live better! 


GOOD living also prevails 
throughout the rest of the 655,000 
Rochester market of 267 prosper~ 
ous communities and one of the 
richest farm areas in the East— 
all dominantly covered by Roch- 
ester’s two fine newspapers! 
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Known throughout 
the nation, these 
products help give 
Rochester highest 
per capita value 
of manufactured 
products among all 
the large cities! 
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Adler-Rochester Clothes 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Goods 
Beech-Nut Coffee 
Blue Label Ketchup 
Bond Clothes 
Clapp Baby Foods 
Cutler Mail Chutes 
Delco Oil Heat 
Eastman: Kodaks 
Evening in Paris Cosmetics 
Fanny Farmer Candies 
Fashion Park Clothes 
French's Mustard 
General Railway Signals 
Gleason Gear Cutters 
G-M Auto Accessories 
Graflex Cameras 
Hickey-Freeman Clothes 
Hickok Belts and Braces 
Mason & Hamlin Pianos 
Matrix Shoes 
Michaels-Stern Clothes 
Pfaudler Glass-lined Tanks 
Ritter Dentist's Equipment 
Shur-On Glasses 
Snider's Catsup 
Stromberg-Carlson Radios 
Superba Cravats 
Taylor Thermometers 
Timely Clothes 
Todd Protectographs 
Women's Arch-Aid Shoes 


TIMES-UNION DEMOCRAT & CHRONICLE 


ROCHESTER.NY. 


NANA 


Morning and Sunday 
Two of 27 Gannett Newsp pers 
Representative —J. P, McKinney & Son 


San Francisco. _ 


) 
MANAG 
WANTED 


i Leading manufacturer 
of household paper spe- 
cialties, selling nationally 
to chains, to independent 
stores thru jobbers, and to 
the institutional field, is look- 
ing for a capable, expe- 
rienced man to supervise 
sales. He will headquarter 
in New York City. Present 
sales force numbers ap- 
proximately 20. We visual- 
ize a man on the under side 
of 40. He will not be handi- 
capped by preconceived 
company-ideas as to how 
he should operate. Salary 
will advance to five figures 
as quickly as signs of suc- 
cessful results become ap- 
parent. Write fully—includ- 
ing a snapshot of yourself 
if possible. Box 2203, 


Sales Management 
386 Fourth Ave. 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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Branp IpeNTIFICATION: The Mobilheat flying red horse is conspicuous on 
each of these posters provided to dealers for plants and offices . . . key- 
note of their messages: “Friendly service makes friendly customers.” 


of friendly service and answers to cus- 
tomer questions and problems are 
available to dealers. 


6. A Complete Degree Day Sys- 
tem. To insure use of this automatic 
delivery system based on weather con- 
trol—a system which saves check-up 
calls and operating costs—booklets on 
the system and how it works have been 
prepared for dealers. Cards and other 
bookkeeping material necessary for use 
in carrying out the system can be. pur- 
chased at a saving. 


7. Help in Handling Delivery 
and Operating Problems. On re- 
quest, Socony will provide suggestions 
on fleet maintenance, advice on trucks, 
meters, delivery devices, and recom- 
mendations concerning the correct size 
of tanks for specific volumes of busi- 
ness. 


8. A Complete Accounting Sys- 
tem. Cost control is particularly im- 
portant in the fuel oil industry, where 
delivery and truck maintenance costs 
mount quickly if not checked. A com- 
plete accounting system, with all book- 
keeping forms necessary—ledgers, de- 
livery tickets, statements—is provided 
at low cost. 


9. Brand Identification. To tie in 
with Mobilheat national advertising, 
Socony will supply dealers with large, 
colorful posters and decalcomanias of 
the “flying red horse’ — the Socony 
trade-mark — for dealer offices or 
plants. And Socony recommends that 
dealers paint their trucks in the Mobil- 
heat colors, to capitalize on the brand 
name being promoted in newspapers 
and on radio commercials. 


| 10. Publicity Stories in Local 
| Newspapers. If jobbers are elected 


officers of community organizations, if 
they are active in civic life, or if they 
return from overseas service, Socony’s 
publicity department will send reports 
of their activities to local newspapers 
in their communities. 


1l. Sales Promotion Material. 
Blotters, calendars, bridge scores, book- 
lets and other giveaways, can be pur- 
chased economically from  Socony. 
Especially effective as a sales aid is 
Socony’s series of booklets on home 
heating. One is called, “The Heater’s 
Digest: A Condensed Guide to Home 
Heating.’ Distributed to customers or 
prospects with the dealer’s name im- 
printed—or with his business card at- 
tached—the booklet becomes a good- 
will builder. 


12. A  Direct-Mail Campaign. 
Direct-mail folders prepared by men 
on the Socony promotion staff have 
been printed to cover various sales 
angles — service, automatic delivery, 
product quality, etc. Arrangements can 
be made for mailings to specific lists 
provided by the dealers. 


13. Professional Advice on Ad- 
vertising, including mats and electros. 
If jobbers wish to advertise in their 
local newspapers, they can take advan- 
tage of ads already prepared in mat 
form. Or, if they want to individualize 
their insertions, Socony will give them 
advice on layout, copy, and selling 
angles. 

All of these thirteen services are 
available to regular Socony-Vacuum 
Mobilheat resellers. 

Thus, with a direct advertising cam- 
paign to consumers, and promotion 
through branded jobbers, Socony- 
Vacuum is establishing branded selling 
in the fuel oil industry. 
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Markeling Planned by 
Philip Salisbury, 
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and designed by 
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what happens when a dealer REALLY P UJ § H ES 


Von's Grocery Company in Los Angeles has I3 boxes to 2,970 boxes during the week of 
large stores. To test the repeat possibilities on promotion. 


: _ ! | | 
the special promotion of a national brand, Von Vikey GerodMacther surprised. What did 
ran.a three-day promotion of Sunkist oranges, surprise them was that there was no appreciable 
using every promotional device within reach; post-sale slump. Sales leveled off at 1,500 boxes, 


Sales zoomed from a weekly average of 800 or almost twice the pre-promotion average. 


3,000 


NEW LEVEL 


OLD LEVEL 
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by You have a way with cards, this 
is how it’s done—card swindling 
on a really ‘‘big time’’ basis. 


You'll need a cast of four. You play 
the leading role, a relative of a rich, 
influential family with a directorate in, 
let us say, a huge, meat-packing busi- 
ness. The three other characters are 
middle-aged, obviously successful 
business men, one of whom constantly 
reads the Bible and applies the Golden 
Rule to everything in his business and 
private life. People inevitably call him 
the deacon. 


Secure passage on a trans-Atlantic 
liner and arrange to meet your victim; 
preferably a well-known banker whose 
firm stands to profit if he can secure 


some of the business of the company 
in which you are supposedly a director. 


You remain pretty much aloof, while 
the deacon becomes quite friendly 
with the banker. The deacon, of course, 
confides to the banker that you are 
not satisfied with your company’s 
present banking connections. When 
the banker expresses his interest, the 
deacon, following the Golden Rule, 
offers to bring the two of you closer 
together. 


The third day out, the Bible-reader 
introduces the banker to the other 
members of the stock company and 
suggests some bridge. In an aside to 
the banker he remarks that you like 
bridge and perhaps he can get you 
into the game. 


You allow yourself to be persuaded 
and as the days go by and the stakes 
get higher, you become more friendly 


. with the banker and drop a few hints 


about talking over with him your 
company’s banking connections. On 
the last night out, the banker is aston- 
ished to find he has lost $63,766. He 
rationalizes his loss by assuring him- 
self that he will profit many times that 
amount when he secures the meat 
company’s business. You, of course, 
have promised to get in touch with him. 


Three weeks later, after his check 
has cleared and after he has discovered 
that no member of the packing family 
had been aboard ship, the banker 
knows he has been bilked. However, 
you're still one up on him. A man in 
his position can’t afford to admit he’s 
been swindled. 


If you're lucky, you can keep this 
up on boats, at resorts, etc., for fifteen 
or twenty years. Then the Treasury 
Department will want to know a few 
things about your income tax and that’s 
how you wind up playing solitaire. 


This incident is from a true story in Inside Detective about one 
of the most successful swindlers in the country. It is typical of the 
‘ ‘ , editorial fare that impels 1,097,940 men to buy Dell Detective 
' Group monthly. This cross-section of the urban male audience 
is an important market for any product that appeals to men, 


DELL DETECTIVE GROUP 


INSIDE DETECTIVE - FRONT PAGE DETECTIVE Dell Publishing Company, Inc., 149 Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


World's largest publisher of fact-detective magazines—and detective mystery books, featuring Agatha Christie, Dashiell Hammett, Helen Reilly, Carter Dixon, Ellery Queen and other noted writers. 
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who wears the SKIRTS in your family? 


The publisher of a large consumer magazine asked 
male readers what they did to help the “bitter 


half.” The answers reveal that John Q. Public 


ought to know his groceries. He shops enough. 


94% shop for groceries 82% have pet brands 


» 37% claim wives accuse them of paying more 
—\ They buy things that look good, even if they're 


es) 90% believe in the Freedom of the Sees. 


attention to passing blondes than to prices. 
not on the Little Woman's list. 


COFFEE 66% 
Se ee te) ge CANNED SOUP 63% 


een A TOILET SOAP 61% 


COLD CEREALS 


They're pretty open-minded PACKAGED DESERTS 


SOFT DRINKS 50% 


FROZEN FOODS 


about brands, being fairly cer- 
tain about the coffee they 


want, but so-so about beer. 


CANNED MEATS 30% 


Meet the Superman of the CANNED VEGETABLES 29% 
super Markets,’ by American 
Magaz FRUIT JUICES 24% 
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BY-THE-DRINK, BARS AND TAVERNS 6.35% 


BY-THEDRINK, RESTAURANTS 6.44% —j- apse 
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where does 
all the 
WINE go2 


Last year we consumed just 
under a hundred million gal- 
lons of wine, with Californians 
drinking a fifth of it. 


The 60,881 package outlets 
accounted for 84.7% of the 
gallonage, by-the-drink places 
for the balance, 15.3%. 


BY-THEDRINK, HOTELS 2.52% ELLAALZZZZZ 
Ye; 


DRUG STORES 8.52% 


STATE, COUNTY, MUNICIPAL 
OWNED STORES 


FOOD STORES TOTAL, PACKAGE 


STORES 
84.69% 


LIQUOR AND WINE PACKAGE STORES 


YY 


TOTAL 100% 
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This Multi-Billionaire Can 
Finance America’s Future 
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If Your Advertising 
Mobilizes His Wealth 


Here’s a picture of the most important man 
in America. 


He’s the Wage Earner. 


He—he alone—can finance America’s 
prosperity. To have jobs for all—we must 
make and sell 50 per cent more than we 
did in our best peacetime year. 


For these added sales—look to the Wage 
Earner— America’s biggest single customer. 
His saved up billions are four times greater 
than all America had saved back in 1918. 
His “‘spending money”’ since 1939—above 
his fixed costs has advanced 92 per cent— 
while the cash of his white collar brother 
has decreased 31 per cent. 


And, according to W.P.B.’s Krug, during 
the ‘‘reconversion”’ period eight out of nine 
Wage Earners will keep on doing exactly 
what they have been doing in the same 
plant at the same job—earning and 
spending—while industry retools for full 
employment. 


Nine out of nine Wage Earners have now 
“sampled” the most important thing in 
America—the American high standard 
of living. 


And they like it. 


They want to re-furbish their millions of 
homes— inside and out; they want to build 
more of them; they want to replace old 
and worn out cars, washing machines and 
refrigerators. And these families have 

the cash—the lion’s share of a sum already 
tabulated at 116 billions. 


But it’s up to your advertising to keep 
their brand new standards of living intact— 
to raise their sights—to turn their vast 
billions of dollars into even bigger wage- 


making sales...to reassure them of the 
Security of Spending. 


Thus, your advertising is in a position to 
do not only a highly profitable job but also 
a remarkable social job. Your advertising 
can now serve the Wage Earner materially 
—in the same way Macfadden Publications 
have served him spiritually. For 25 years 
his family has found Macfadden Publications 
the most understanding, believable, helpful 
biographer of their lives, their hopes, their 
aspirations. Perhaps that’s the reason these 
publications have so often been described 
as the magazines with the ‘‘common touch’ 


This is why your advertising in Macfadden 
Magazines becomes as much part and 
parcel of their lives as the editorial content 
itself. No other magazines in America 
today have greater power to influence the 
Wage Earner millions. 


Headquarters for Wage Earner Information 


In the last 12 years, Wage Earner America has become the 
dominant influence on our economic and social life. 
Through these years Macfadden Publications have accu- 
mulated an immense amount of material on every facet 
of Wage Earner life in order (as stated in Macfadden’s 
pledge to industry) ...‘‘to maintain our service to Industry 
as the most authoritative private source of knowledge 
and understanding of these people—upon whom 
Industry—and, indeed, our entire economic system as 
we presently know it—must depend.”’ 


Here are a few of the titles released recently by 
Macfadden’s Research Director Everett R. Smith. 
These will be of immediate interest to executives seeking 
clearer understanding of how America’s Wage Earner 
millions live, work, plan: 


This Changing America ¢ What Shall We Do About It? 
Pattern For Survival 
The Workers Look at Management 

What the Workers Want and Expect in Postwar 
Wage Earner Forum, Vol. 2, No. 1, reporting findings on: 

Postwar Purchase Plans of Wage Earner Wives 

How They Will Pay for Postwar Purchases 
Sentiment on Installment Buying © Rationing Control 


We have still available a limited supply of the above 
titles. They are free on request. Write today. 


Reaching One-Half of The Wage Earner Families in America 


MACFADDEN PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


TRUE STORY - THE MACFADDEN WOMEN’S GROUP - THE MACFADDEN MEN’S GROUP 
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what travelers want in 


TOMORROW'S HOTEL 


More than 17,000 credit card holders with the management in voting on what 


of the Hotel New Yorker cooperated they want in hotel service. 


90% WANT AIR CONDITIONING 


re 
SERVICE 


16% WANT OVERNIGHT LAUNDRY 
SERVICE 


11% WANT TELEVISION 


56% WANT THEIR HOME TOWN 
NEWSPAPER 


DELIVERED TO ROOMS 


(AFTER CELEBRATING?) 


32% WANT PORTABLE TYPE 
WRITER RENTAL SERVICE 


a WH V 
28% WANT NURSEMAID SERVICE ee ow \ e. 


15% WANT SEPARATE FLOORS 
FOR WOMEN 


as first choice in travel medium 
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AUTOMOBILES 


the effect of age on the HOUSEHOLD MARKET 


Overall buying intent on house furnishings and to 68% of those who are over 45 years. At 


equipment ranges in a descending scale from _any rate, that’s the picture among the readers 


95% of those families under 26 years of age _— of one large magazine. 
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SALES MANAGEMEN! 


Bux: hundred-twenty-six advertisers in the Hillman Women’s 


Group are currently selling their products to nearly 114 million alert 
young women and their families . . . a major market no matter what 
the season. This 4 billion dollar a year brand-conscious consumer market, 
ripe with rich opportunities for expanding your sales, can be 
reached at a cost that will make your advertising dollars s-t-r-e-t-c-h 
farther than ever before. The Hillman Women’s Group 


attracts vouth. Youth makes new markets. New markets make sales! 


_ HILLMAN GROUP 


Now's th i for advertising: REAL STORY MOVIELAND © REAL ROMANCES 
What you PS —— 
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how CANADA'S retail sales compare with J. S. A. 


$442 
© 


Marketing facts about Canada are now available in a 1945 


official publication, but cover the census year of I94l. 


Per capita retail sales in that year were 68% of those in 
this country. But the market there is growing even more 
rapidly than our own. 


2 all 
‘etail 
‘Ge Aoneos 1941 PER CAPITA SALES retai 


stores 
CANADA @& ey 
USA & | 


' B ying Howe 543 editing $94 
$58 $62 
$68 
$27 $31 $53 
$14 $46 
@ @ 


$442 
DRUG FURNITURE FILLING APPAREL GENERAL AUTOMOTIVE FOOD ALL RETAIL 
STORES HOUSEHOLD GROUPS STATIONS STORES MERCHANDISE DEALERS GROUP STORES 
STORES 


FAVORED BR ANDS i small town America 


Seventeen thousand small town families cooperated with Grit Here are the ups and downs of some of the favorite 1945 
magazine in answering questions about brands now in their brands as compared with the showing of the same product in 


homes. This survey has been conducted for 10 years and com- previous years. 


parable figures are available for the past five years. 
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HAND LOTION " 
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SALES MANAGEMEN! 


Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 
publishers. In addressing this office please 
use a separate letterhead for each booklet 
requested, to facilitate handling. The 
address is SALES MANAGEMENT, Readers’ 
Service Bureau, 386 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
16. 


“Patents . . , and Your Tomorrow.” 
What about patents? . . . they make jobs, 
mean lower prices, translate ideas into 
products and services to employ America. 
If you want to find out how much you 
know about the patent system, the quiz in 
this booklet published by the National 
Association of Manufacturers will help you 
do it. Thirty-two questions to stump many 
an expert are answered briefly, intelligently. 
Try these on your piano: Is a patent a 
monopoly? . . . Do anti-trust laws apply 
to patents? . . . What is cross-licensing ? 
... Is the exchange of patents between 
American and foreign companies legal? You 
can have the answers at your finger tips 
by writing to the N.A.M., 14 West 49 St., 
New York 20, for a copy of the booklet. 


“Measuring Tulsa Industrially.” Man- 
ufacturers or distributors interested in 
cultivating new markets or intensifying 
coverage in old ones, will find this booklet 
on the Tulsa area useful. It presents 
graphically the industrial advantages of the 
city—covering location, raw materials, 
types of manufacturing—from chemicals 
and textiles to electronics and aircraft— 
labor conditions, power, transportation, 
education, recreational facilities. Write to 
the Tulsa Chamber of Commerce Indus- 
trial Dept., Tulsa 3, Okla. 


Timely Tips: With Americans driving 
their cars freely again, the story of how 
completely the automobile has changed 
habits and raised the living standard of 
130 million Americans in the past 25 years 
assumes new proportions. It’s all included 
in the illustrated booklet called “A Car 
Traveling People,” published by the Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers Association, New 
Center Building, Detroit, Mich. . . . Space- 
buyers interested in a formula for getting 
coverage will be interested in ‘Nationwide 
Newspaper Formula,” a composite of the 
leading circulation newspapers required to 
render a planned representative coverage of 
all possible U. S. counties—the distribution 
of their circulation, their coverage and cost. 
Write to J. P. McKinney & Son, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., for a 
copy. . . . If you're contemplating buying 
surplus properties and commodities through 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp., you 
might want to obtain a copy of “How to 
Do Business with RFC.” Address the RFC 
Surplus Property Division, 200 Bush St., 
San Francisco 4, Calif. . . . Retailers eager 
to plan ahead for the Christmas rush will 
welcome the 250-page “1945 Christmas 
Survey,” published by Grey Advertising 
Agency. It analyzes the merchandise situa- 
tion, offers solutions to personnel problems, 
presents display ideas for windows and in- 
teriors, provides for a lay-away gift plan, 
etc. Address the agency at 166 West 32 St., 
New York 1, N. Y. 
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IN TROY, NEW YORK 


They Will READ Your Message 
and BUY! 


According to the readership an- 
alysis of six consecutive weekday 
issues of the Troy, N. Y., Times 
Record—just published by The 
Advertising Research Foundation 
the median readership for both 
men and women of 119 pages with 
advertising examined during the 
six day study was higher than the 
cumulative median of all The Con- 
tinuing Studies to date. 


This high readership of a news- 
paper giving complete coverage in 
a major market with an effective 
buying income of $142,124,000* 
presents on outstanding advertis- 
ing buy to all advertisers. 


Troy is a BIG market and you 
can tell your sales story to “every- 
body” through The Record News- 
papers, Troy’s only dailies. They 
give you complete coverage at 
ONE low cost of only 12c per line. 

*Special estimate by Sales 
Management from basic data 


in 1945 Survey of Buying 
Power. 


REC 
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- THE TIMES 


THE T RECORD = ig 
THE TROY REC RECORD 
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BROADWAY AND FIFTH AVE, TROY, NY VS pAPr* 


A VIGER, ADVERTISING MANAGER 
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—and no place like 


Better Homes ¢ Gardens 
to sell 2,400,000 families 


everything that makes for home. 
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SALES MANAGEMENT 


Many a business man is conscious today that his formal edu- 


cation is dated, that he needs re-training to catch up with the 


world. So Harvard has opened another Advanced Manage- 


ment Course for executives who fear that outmoded knowl- 


edge will prejudice their chances for continued success. 


A Rep-Letrer Day: Dean 
Donald K. David ialks to 
executives from many sec- 
tions of the country at the 
opening session of the Har- 
vard Advanced Management 
Program. First of her sex to 
attend course is Miss Ber- 
nice Taylor of New York. 


Brass Hats Become “Freshmen” Again 
At Harvard’s Management School 


N the face of an after-war period 

fraught with untold problems, 

60 business and industrial exec- 

utives from many parts of the 
country have closed their desks and 
are going to college—Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Business Administra- 
tion. 

Why? Because they firmly believe 
that the Advanced Management 
Course in which they have enrolled 
will equip them better to win the 
peace in their respective fields. 

Rubbing elbows with executives in 
some of the classes, although not tak- 
ing the full Advanced Management 
Course, are no less than a dozen labor 
union officials, including one woman, 
Bernice Taylor, New York City, an 
executive of the International Ladies 
Garment Workers’ Union. She is the 
first woman to enroll for any part of 
the course since the project was started 
in February, 1943. 

The Advanced Management Course 
from which more than 500 executives 
have already graduated, is no go-for- 


OCTOBER 


the- fun-of-it or once-a-week or even 
once-a-day course. In fact, executives 
without physical as well as mental 
stamina better not attempt it. The 
men have a 42-hour week in the class 
room. All study is overtime. Classes 
start at 8:30 A.M. Dismissal time is 
5:00 P.M., except Saturday when the 
students get off at 12 noon. This goes 
on for 13 weeks. 

The executives range in age from 
35 to 60. What they've shown in 
ability and leadership, rather than 
their book knowledge, determines 
their successful acceptance for the 
course. For the most part the men 
live like youthful collegians. In order 
to give them opportunities to have a 
full exchange of ideas between and 
after class room sessions, the majority 
of them reside in dormitories and 
have their meals in dining rooms on 
the school grounds. 

The program is operated on the 
theory that a good sales manager, for 
example, will be a better sales man- 
ager if he learns about production, 


management control, costs and other 
ends of a business. The same goes for 
the production man as regards selling, 
etc., and for the other executives of 
a company. 

On this subject, school authorities 
say of the present session: 

“The problems of management in 
the critical period immediately ahead 
are emerging with increasing clarity. 
Decisions on what to produce may or 
may not have been made, but what 
the demand for those products will 
be, questions of price policy, and the 
establishment of effective means and 
methods of distribution are problems 
requiring continuous appraisal. Future 
competition necessitates drastic atten- 
tion to cost reduction. Tomorrow’s 
success will depend largely upon the 
formulation of controls more compre- 
hensive and more explicit than those 
of the past... . 

“No one executive or small group 
of executives of a business organiza- 
tion can put into effect major deci- 
sions in these areas arid carry them 
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& HUNTING & FISHING is the meeting ground, the town hall, of the 
the country’s true sportsmen . . . its advertisements the market pricit 
place for eager buyers. In 
HUNTING & FISHING has long held an unequalled record in al 

for getting maximum returns for advertisers. Reason: HUNTING used 

& FISHING gives them this four-starred formula for successful actua 
selling: Sef dustr 
1. A 350,000 nation-wide circulation in a two billion dollar fey Th 
| market. ef Cont 
2. Unparalleled reader responsiveness. Time and again, (age f lisber 

+ HUNTING & FISHING has clearly proven that it produces lowest "iggy ftion 
’ | cost per order results. or Profe 
“sd 3. Editorial authority on every important phase of the outdoor fie % ¢ 
= scene. Top-flight articles and stories make HUNTING & FISHING jimmy Xtoc 
“| the sportsmen’s magazine that is read and believed. Super 
4. Space rates that are among the lowest in the field. eee pO B 
Compare HUNTING & FISHING’s advertising performance [gm pact 
with any other outdoor publication. Prove to yourself that HUNT- Ross. 
ING & FISHING is the best selling medium to reach the sports- [i “00. 
man’s market. oe Pre 
in sor 
- to vay 
uatior 
ter y 

NTING AND FISHING MAGAZINE |: 
instan 
“The Vox Pop of the Sporting Field" ode 
275 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS . P 
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through to successful operation with- 
out teamwork on the part of associates 
at the planning, operating, and man- 
agement levels. Intelligent understand- 
ing by these associates 1s essential if 
this teamplay is to be effective.” 

In this program, the sales manager, 
the production man and most everyone 
else takes the full course—Manage- 
ment Controls, Marketing Problems, 
Production Organization and _ En- 
gineering, The Supervisor and Union 
Labor, Cost and Financial Adminis- 
tration, and Corporate Organization 
and Administration. 

Donald K. David, dean of Harvard 
Business School, heads the program 
and is active in the instruction in the 
administrative field, as are assistant 
deans Edmond F. Wrighi and John 
B. Fox. 

The Marketing Problems course, 
under Professor Malcolm P. McNair, 
“js devoted to development of ana- 
lytical skill in diagnosing problems 
in marketing, and to providing experi- 
ence in the formulation and execution 
of policies designed to meet these 
problems. 


Emphasis on Merchandising 


“Particular emphasis is placed on 
merchandising questions; that is, on 
decisions as to what and how much 
a firm should make or sell. It is on 
such issues that production and sales 
departments are closely related. Other 
types of problems concern the selection 
of channels of distribution, the de- 
termination of promotional strategy, 
the management of a sales force, and 
pricing and price policies.” 

In this part of the Program, and 
in all the others, the case method is 
used almost exclusively. The cases are 
actual ones drawn from successful in- 
dustries and businesses. 

The instructors in Management 
Controls are Professors Fritz J. Roeth- 
lisberger and C. I. Gragg; in Produc- 
tion Organization and Engineering, 
Professors Franklin E. Folts, director 
of education for Harvard Business 
School, and Robert W. Merry; in The 
Supervisor & Union Labor, Profes- 
sor B. M. Selekman; in Cost and Fi- 
nancial Administration, Professors 
Ross G. Walker and Clarence B. Nick- 
etson. 

_ Presence of the labor union officials 
in some of the courses is likely to lead 
0 various unusual and interesting sit- 
uations, and in the long run to a bet- 
tt understanding between manage- 
ment and labor representatives. For 
instance, the course on The Supervisor 
ind Union Labor: ‘This subject,” the 
pfogram booklet explains, “considers 
the problems of all levels of manage- 
ment in dealing with union represen- 
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tatives. It examines the procedures 
involved in negotiating, launching, 
and administering trade union agree- 
ments. ... 

Union men probably will sit in on 
discussions on how management might 
best proceed in dealing with labor. 
In turn, management will have a good 
idea how labor officials react to col- 
lege-taught procedures on labor prob- 
lems. 

“This subject is included,” the pro- 
gram booklet concludes, “to meet the 
demand for a better understanding of 
labor-management relationships.” 


Union leaders, including Miss Tay- 
lor, are in a Trade Union Fellowship 
group ostensibly attending Harvard's 
Graduate School of Public Administra- 
tion, and are under the tutelage of 
Professor Sumner Slichter. 

Coming from many parts of the 
country as do executives, union of- 
ficials include: 

Alexander Dempsey, Pittsburgh, Broth- 
erhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks; 
Marvin W. Hook, St. Louis, Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters & Butcher Workers; Samuel 
G. Janis, Bridgeport, Conn., International 
Ladies Garment Workers; Dan Freed, 
Beaverton, Ore., and Elmer H. Williams, 


_} KFH «Wichita 


BOTH WAR AND PEACE HEADLINES 
INSURE THAT ‘SOLID SECTION OF KFH’ 


WICHITA 


CBS « 5000 WATTS 


ASK ANY PETRY OFFICE 
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YOU CAN’T TEAR HER AWAY FROM 


‘seventeen 


—each issue takes her out of this world. But you can be sure her decisions are 
down to earth. That’s why friends and family consult her on their shopping 
problems. She helps choose clothes for mother, father, sister, brother and her 
teen-mates next door. And she has a say in the choice of the family car, radio, 


stove, refrigerator and furnituré. Her mother told us sol* 


*, 
With Teena’’—a survey of the living and buying habits 
of teen-age subscribers to SEVENTEEN Magazine. 


or these and other pertinent facts send for “Life 
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COMMUNITY OF INTERESTS: After a coffee session at one of the college dorms .. . left 
to right, Hamilton Thornquist, until recently a commander in the U. S. Navy; Prof. 
Malcolm P. McNair, director of the “Marketing Problems” section of the program; 
Assistant Dean John B. Fox, Harvard Business School; Phil Gerrard, Alpha Beta 
Food Markets, Inc., Los 


Angeles; C. I. Gragg, “Management Controls” professor. 


Portland, Ore., International Brotherhood Co., Republic Steel Corp., Sperry | 
of Boilermakers; Richard Hamme, weer Gyroscope a Sylvania Elec. 
United Transport Service Employees; : Pica ie > 4 

Henry R. Poole, Philadelphia, Amalgamated tric Products, Inc., White Motor Co., 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workers; Willys-Overland Motors, Inc., and 


Homer E. Patton, Richmond, Calif., Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Boilermakers; 
Maywood Boggs, Columbia, Va., Interna- 


many others. | 
As to what ‘‘old grads” think of the | 


tional Brotherhood of Boilermakers; Wal- 
ter Smith, Dayton, Ohio, National Fed- 
eration of Labor; Ernest E. Longley, Bos- 


program, the head of a Boston oil| 
company who took it several sessions | 


back gives this typical testimony: “I 
never did anything in my life which 
brought me such great returns for the 
money, time and effort expended. 


ton, Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks. 


Student Executives 


And here’s a cross section of the 
present group of executives: 


Richard L. Bodie, regional vice-presi- 
dent of operations, and Homer J. Mer- 
chant, eastern sales manager, United Air 
Lines; Daniel L. Killigrew, sales manager, 
and Walter E. Smith, plant manager, Corn- 
ing Glass Works, Corning, N. Y.; Phil 
B. Gerrard, buyer, Alpha Beta Food Mar- 
kets, Inc., Los Angeles; Walter E. Stebing, 
assistant production manager, Auburn Man- 
ufacturing Co., Auburn, Ind.; John P. 
Flaherty, president and treasurer, Johnson 
Bronze Co., New Castle, Pa.; R. Mitchell 
Hastings, Jr., president, General Communi- 
cation Co., Boston; Carl C. Freyer, termina- 
tion representative, and Thomas M. Def- 
fley, superintendent of methods and stand- 


ards, Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc., Corning Grass Execs Go To ScHoot-: | 
ie York City. W. E, Smith (left) plant manager, D. L. 

Thomas M. Redmond, assistant plant Killigrew, sales magr., in a lighter moment. 
manager, Stewart- Warner, Indianapolis, 


Indiana; Berne F. Nelson, assistant plant 
superintendent, and Joseph N. Paquin, di- 
rector of engineering, and John Roddie, 
chief tool designer, The Weatherhead Co., 
Cleveland; C. Herbert Quick, assistant su- 
perintendent, and Baalis Sanford, superin- 
tendent of Organic Section, and Theodore 
J. Englund, superintendent of time study 
engineers, and Ralph T. Hannon, chief of 
factory scheduling, Norton Co., Worcester, 
Mass. 

Among companies that have sent 
key men to the courses in the past 
are Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Co., American Bosch Corp., Bell Air- 
craft Corp., Boeing Aircraft Co., 
Ford Motor Co., Johns-Manville, The 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Free- 
port Sulphur Co.; The B. F. Good- 
rich Co., Pepperell Manufacturing 
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Unitep Arr Lines 1s Happy Apsout tt ALL: 
H. J. Merchant (left) eastern sales man- 
ager, R. L. Dobie, regional vice-president. 


and free to SELL! 


Now that your salesmen have some- 
thing to sell, give them every selling help... 
release them from time-consuming paper work. 

Arm them with a Portable SoundScriber 
unit, the “electronic secretary’ that travels 
with them, makes reporting easy—anywhere— 
anytime. The extra daily calls they make will 
save you money, increase business, keep sales- 
men pepped up. 

With the results of each call fresh in 
mind, your salesman dictates a report to his 
Portable SoundScriber in a few minutes. Your 
home office is kept in closer contact by these 
dramatic, on-the-spot, ‘live voice’’ summaries. 

SoundScriber discs hold up to 30 min- 
utes of dictation, are feather-light unbreakable 
and mail in an envelope for regular letter 
postage. The Portable SoundScriber is compact 
as a portable typewriter, but much more con- 
venient—and a lot faster. 

- Get the complete SoundScriber story 
right now, before you send another salesman 
into the field. See what the Portable 
SoundScriber Recorder can do for your sales- 
men by taking one on your next trip yourself. 
Mail the handy coupon now. 


JOUND/SCRIBER 


Trade Mark 
portable electronic dictating equipment for 


LIVE VOICE MESSAGES «- FIELD REPORTS 
INTERVIEWS + SALES TRAINING 
SALES MEETINGS + DICTATION 


Copyright 1945, The SoundScriber Corp 


THE SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION 
Dept.SD10, 82 Audubon St., New Haven 11, Conn. 


Please send me complete information on 
SoundScriber—the modern selling tool. 
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New Management Patterns to Meet 
Tomorrow’s Scramble for Sales 


In this, the conclusion to Mr. Bigelow’s “thumb-nail course in mod- 
ern sales management,” the author takes up sales analysis, devices 
for stimulating salesmen, salesmen’s reports as tools of control, the 


sales manager’s responsibility for advertising and sales promotion. 


Part IV of an article in four parts 


BY BURTON BIGELOW 


Burton Bigelow Organization 
Management Consultants 
New York City 


VERY sales department needs a 
sales analysis and statistical 
activity in addition to its 
market research activity. I like 

to distinguish the two by thinking of 
market research as looking outward to- 
wards markets and prospects and cus- 
tomers, and sales analysis as looking 
inward to analyze already existing fig- 
ures and to squeeze out of them signifi- 
cant, and theretofore un-revealed facts 
about the business. 

The sales analysis and statistical de- 
partment needs a head with both the 
accounting and the statistical point of 
view, if such a combination can be 
found. Here are a few of the many 
activities in which such a department 
can engage: 

Devise modernized salesmen’s reports, 
showing both activity and results. 
Devise analytical periodic summaries 

of such reports. 

Devise and inaugurate “work yard- 
sticks’ —standard day’s, week’s, or 
month’s work patterns. 

Estimate detailed quotas based upon 
the market research department's 
territory potential studies. 

Set u ae expense budgets 
and make monthly reports thereon. 

Make concentration-and-dispersion-of- 
sales studies showing concentration 
of large percentage of volume in 
small percentage of customers—or 
whatever your situation may be. 

Make cost-to-sell studies using the 
above material as base and showing 
management whether it is costing 
more to sell low-end customers than 

resulting profit justifies. (Also an 


*Part I of this article appeared in the 
Sept. 1 issue of SM, Part II in the Sept. 15 
issue, Part III in the Oct. 1 issue. Reprints 
of the entire article will be available from 
SM’s Readers’ Service Bureau on or about 
November 1 at 10c¢ per copy. 
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aid in routing salesmen. ) 

Sales expense studies. 

Auto expense studies. 

Profit-per-territory studies. 

Set up management ratios, such as: 
calls per sale, calls per $100 or 
$1,000 in volume, presentations per 
100 calls, demonstrations per 100 
calls, sales per 100 calls. 

Vocational analysis of sales. (What 
kind of customers buy what?) 


Monthly reports of sales and expenses, 
Customer records and reports. 

Observation based on long experi- 
ence compels me to favor the sales 
analysis and statistical department as a 
part of the sales department, not as a 
part of the company’s general account- 
ing department. The accounting depatt- 
ment usually lacks the statistical view- 
point needed in the sales analysis and 
statistical department. 

The sales manager needs his figures 
promptly—as tools of management. He 
will need numerous spot analyses of 
available data for special purposes. Un- 
fortunately, many sales managers are 
not figure-minded, nor are they “meth- 
ods” men. Therefore, to have the 
original sales department installation 
supervised by the company’s comp- 
troller or auditor is often an assurance 
of sound and economical procedures 
from the start, provided the thinking 
of this official is not limited to the 
purely accounting viewpoint. On gen- 
eral sales and expense reports, the sales 
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"SS soEven a small dealer 
knows the big value of advertising 
in the Sunday comics section! He 
reads the comics. So does his family. 

And when you give him a page 
reprint from any Metropolitan 
Group Sunday comics section, he 
recognizes its advantage as a sure 
stopper in his main store window... 
knows that you're advertising in a 
leading Sunday newspaper with a 
lot of local circulation among his 
customers .. . that adults as well as 
children have already seen your 
message. (Checks show three out of 
four adults are regular 
readers of the Sunday 


Stopper in any store or window... 


comics sections in the homes where 
Sunday newspapers circulate!) 

He knows that your message in 
the comics sections has high re- 
minder value, definitely identifies 
brand, package and product. 

And for the people who haven’t 
seen the copy, the comics reprint 
continues to work as advertising. 
(The best radio program cannot be 
repeated at the point of sale!) 

BECAUSE the comics reprint is a 
dealer help that really helps — it 
has lots of motive power in it. 

Metropolitan Group gives close 
coverage, habitual readership and 
the highest advertising receptivity 


nation-wide as well as locally... 
through any or all of the Group’s 
forty-five major Sunday papers 
with a giant circulation exceeding 
16,000,000 . . . reaching half of the 
nation’s better buying families, with 
more concentrated coverage than 
any other type of media provides! Or 
matching media to fit your market 
pattern and program! 

Metropolitan Group’s Sunday 
comics offer full color at lowest cost, 
a space unit big enough to repro- 
duce package or product. And the 
Group is easy to buy—One order, 
one piece of copy, one bill! Details 
from any office... 


The first national newspaper network... Metro po litan Grou p 


COMICS SECTION ADVERTISING in: Baltimore Sun * Boston Globe ¢ Chicago Tribune * Cleveland Plain Dealer ¢ Detroit News 
New York News ¢ Philadelphia Inquirer « Pittsburgh Press « St. Louis Globe-Democrat * Washington Star * Des Moines Register 
Milwaukee Journal * Minneapolis Tribune « St. Paul Pioneer Press e ALTERNATES: Boston Herald, ¢ Detroit Free Press 
New York Herald Tribune * St. Louis Post-Dispatch * Washington Post * OPTIONAL ADDITIONS: Atlanta Journal 
Buffalo Courier-Express * Cincinnati Enquirer * Columbus Dispatch ¢ Dallas News * Houston Chronicle * Indianapolis Star 
New Orleans Times-Picayune-States * Omaha World-Herald * Providence Journal « Rochester Democrat & Chronicle « Sm 
Antonio Express * Springfield Union & Republican * Syracuse Post-Standard © METRO PACIFIC: Fresno Bee « Long Beach 
Press-Telegram * Los Angeles Times * Oakland Tribune * Oregon Journal * Phoenix Arizona Republic * Sacramento Bee 
San Diego Union « San Francisco Chronicle * Seattle Times * Spokane Spokesman-Review * Tacoma News Tribune 


220 East 42d St. NEW YORK 17 «+ Tribune Tower, CHICAGO 11 ¢ WNewCenterBldg., BETROIT2 * 155 Montgomery St.,SAN FRANCISCO 4 


OCTOBER 15, 1945 
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department should tie in with account- business, large and small. 
ing department records. 

In almost all companies, there~ are 
several kinds of sales figures—orders 
received, orders shipped, orders billed, 
etc. General management, sales man- 
agement, and the accounting depart- 
ment should agree on a definition of 
terms, uses to be made of the various 
types of sales figures, who is to ac- 
cumulate them and distribute the totals 
and breakdowns—and how it is to be 
done. Carelessness and lack of coor- 
dination in this sector of sales account- 
ing is to be found in almost every 


Salesmen’s Reports as Tools of 
Management: The question of sales- 
men’s reports is widely controversial. 
Some sales managers believe in tight 
“paper” control, others in practically 
none at all. Most salesmen work far 
from headquarters, free of supervision 
except at infrequent intervals. If you 
expect really to control their opera- 
tions, even if you expect only to know 
what the men are doing, salesmen’s re- 
ports are essential. 

Modern sales management utilizes 
eight fairly well standardized, func- 


vx 


{NASHVILLE 


~ 


The Maxwell House, started in 1859, was called ‘“‘Overton’s 
Folly’’ because its size was out of all proportions to the town. 
During the Civil War the unfinished building was used first 
by the Confederates as a barracks and later by the Federals as 
a prison and hospital for Confederate soldiers. Here, in 1867, 
the Ku Klux Klan was organized. Completed in 1869, the 
Maxwell House has had as its guests seven U. S. presidents, 
still preserves the original furniture in the Presidential Suite. 
Through this historic span, Nashville has been covered by its 
two great newspapers. 


NASHVILLE CITY ZONE POPULATION..... 257,726 
NASHVILLE MARKET POPULATION .... . 920,843 


tional types of sales reports. These 
basic devices or mechanisms aid the 
sales manager to direct and control his 
salesmen in the field. They are not all 
used by any one company, but the sales 
director can examine their usefulness in 
his own situation and judge for him- 
self very quickly how many of them 
are serviceable as tools of control for 
his purposes: 


1, Prospect Survey Cards or Sheets to 
compel discovery and listing of prospec. 
tive purchasers. Useful in building mail. 
ing and canvassing lists and in checking 
thoroughness of salesmen’s coverage of 
territory. 


2. Planning Sheets, on which salesmen or 
supervisors can plan their work in ad- 
vance—for a month, a week, or even the 
next day. 


3. Route Lists, a narrow-scope type of 
planning sheet, which gives only the 
salesman’s itinerary for the next succeed- 
ing period. Usually it is best to merge 
the Route List into the Planning Sheet. 

4. Daily or Weekly Summary Reports 
of individual salesman’s activity showing 
not only the results of the activity, but 
the amount and type of activity. 


5. Individyal Call Reports, giving details 
of each individual call. These are needed 
where numerous calls are required to get 
one order or contract, or where close 
office cooperation is essential on each 
separate prospective sale, or where a 
careful history of previous calls is nec- 
essary for intelligent call-back. 


6. Analytical Reports of Time Use, 
showing the employment of time in vari- 
ous stages of the sale—traveling, waiting 
to see prospects, etc. 


~~] 


. Lost-order Report, showing why an 
order is lost, to whom, details of the 
competitive offer, such as price, terms. 


8. Daily or Weekly Expense Report, 
showing expenditures and receipts in 
detail, 


Sales Report a Useful Device 


Sales executives who are experienced 
in making effective use of sales reports 
and analyses insist that those sales man- 
agers who are not now using reports in 
any form are denying themselves one 
of the most consistently useful devices 
of modern sales management. The 
sales manager is unable to develop 
standards of performance, and without 
them the amount of effort which con- 
stitutes a full day’s work is an uncer- 
tain figure. 

Under such conditions, it is difficult 
for the sales manager to isolate the 
reasons for the failure of one salesman 
while another, seemingly of no greater 
ability, succeeds. Such a sales manager 
knows how fast he is moving—how 
much his crew is selling—but he does- 
n’t know why they do it or why they 
are slipping when sales volume begins 
to drop off. 

On the other hand, the sales man- 
ager who has developed adequate field 
reports, with revealing summaries and 
analyses, knows why his men are suc- 
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Lloyd “R” first became interested in metals when, as a 
youngster, he read about our hardy forefathers melting 
and pouring lead for bullets. The idea of making hard 
substances work for you—and the limitless possibilities 
in all the different metals and alloys—fascinated him. 
It still does. That’s why he’s one of the country’s top 
metallurgists today. When, for example, the tool engi- 
neers call him in for a conference and present him with 
la set of tough specifications, they know he’ll find the 
answer—if there is an answer. 


One reason Lloyd is so valuable is that he keeps on 
top of all new developments. And he’s quite frank in 
giving a lot of the credit to The Iron Age (of the 
100,000 Iron Age readers, 25,000 are engineering 
executives like Lloyd). For he has found that The Iron 
Age gives him a breadth—a sweeping, up-to-the-minute 
picture of the entire industry—that he could obtain in 
ino other way. 


“T finally had to get my own Iron Age subscription,” 
e says with a smile, “because I’m such an inveterate 
‘clipper.’ But that $8.00 a year subscription is the best 
investment I could make.” 


Enthusiastic loyalty like this among the 100,000 key 
men of metalworking, last year led 1,028 advertisers 
ito place their messages in the pages of The Iron Age. 
iThey know it pays dividends. 

The case of Lloyd “R” presented here in fiction form is based 
on the established facts of Iron Age readership by 25,000 


engineering executives, Any likeness to any actual person is 
neither intended nor should be interpreted as such. 


Who Reads The Iron Age? 


Here is a breakdown . . . ascertained (1) by reader routing 
slips which contain reader names and titles furnished by com- 
pany subscribers, and (2) by writing letters periodically asking 
who reads The Iron Age, Average readership per copy is 
5.5 persons. 


Administrative Executives Presidents, Vice-Presidents, 


REPRESENTATIVES 


H. K. HOTTENSTEIN 
1134 Otis Building 
Chicago 3 
Franklin 0203 


ROBERT F. BLAIR 
1016 Guardian Building 
Cleveland 14 
Main 0988 


Cc. H. OBER 
H. E. LEONARD 
100 E. 42d Street 
New York 17 
Murray Hill 5-8600 


R. M. GIBBS 
428 Park Building 
Pittsburgh 22 
Atlantic 1832 


THE IRON AGE % 


A Chilton & Publication 


100 East 42nd Street 


OCTOBER 15, 1945 


Treasurers, Comptrollers, General Managers, Owners 21,000 
Engineering Executives Chief Engineers, Mechanical 
and Maintenance Engineers, Design and Research 
Engineers, Metallurgical Engineers, Tool Engineers, 
Master Mechanics, Supervisors ..............+. 25,000 
Production Executives Works Managers, Superinten- 
dents, Production Managers, General Foremen, 
Standards, Methods, Inspection ............... 27,000 
Pee eer eer eee eee er ere eee Te 11,000 
i ON 555.54 Ka EGY on ohare sO 7,000 
Key Men (Titles omitted but belong jn above groups) 9,000 
TR I 5... c's-encavce Swing ate eee ermasee ew anaele oe 100,000 
PEIRCE LEWIS R. RAYMOND KAY 
7310 nace Ave. 2420 Cheremoya Ave. 
Detroit 2 Los Angeles 28 
Trinity 1-3120 Granite 0741 
B. L. HERMAN 
Chilton Building 2 ‘/ ta 
56th and Chestnut Sts. +o 
Philadelphia 39 Hartford 1 
Sherwood 1424 Hartford 3-1641 
~~ 


New York 17, N.Y. 
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Wanted—Men under 40 
to be trained for 


SALES MANAGERIAL 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Our 94-Year Old Company is ready for 
further expansion. Since 1940, sales per 
man have doubled. And since our busi- 
ness has no reconversion problems, post- 
war expansion plans already are under 
way. This creates unusual opportunities 


for managerial positions on a growing 
sales staff. 


The Men We Want should combine an ap- 
titude for sales work with a capacity for 
managerial responsibilities. Previous ex- 
perience, however, is not essential for we 
are equipped to train and develop such 
men (in four to five years) to head up our 
sales offices. Branch managers now hold- 
ing similar positions earn salaries averag- 
ing in excess of $10,000 a year. 


Men most likely to be chosen have 
been college trained, are married, and 
are under age 40. They are ambitious to 
become business leaders in the communi- 
ties they serve—men who today are 
doing less important work than they 
should be doing. 


If you are a good organizer and have 
potential ability to teach and inspire 
others to be successful in sales work, you 
are invited to inquire about the possibili- 
ties of a profitable, a 
lifetime career { 2 4d women of 40 who y 
with the Phoenix | "™* ‘M0 ov 1504 wow 
Mutual. Allreplies | =~ ==> 
kept confidential. | =. -- 
Fill in the coupon — .- 
and mail it today. =~ 


Typical advertisement 
from national 
magazine campaign | é 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: Hartford, Conn. 
Established 1851 


Pass a a om See 


oe 

To D. Gordon Hunter, Vice President i 

Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 1 

636 Elm Street, Hartford 15, Conn. ‘ 
I want to know more about the opportunity 

to become a branch manager with your organ- y 

ization. 


Name 


Age——___Occupation 


Address. 


3 City. State. 
= —-— — ee a Se ee em ee oe 
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ceeding. If one of them begins to slip, 
he can quickly isolate and identify the 
cause and take prompt steps to correct 
the situation. if the designing and use 
of sales reports are approached in the 
half-querulous, half-uncertain frame of 
mind—“‘well, salesmen ought to make 
some sort of reports’”—then most of 
the important requirements are likely 
to be overlooked. 

The most common of all defects 
found by an examination of a large 
number of sales reports is the lack of 
information regarding the salesman’s 
intermediate efforts. Most reports pro- 
vide adequate space for recording the 
orders obtained, the amount of cash 
received and all the details of a sale 
that has been successfully completed. 
In most sales jobs, however, the time 
devoted to closing sales represents but 
a small percentage of the salesman’s 
total activity. The larger proportion 
of his time goes into preliminary efforts 
leading up to the sale, such as calls, 
waiting, ‘‘buyer-outs,” ‘‘no-contacts,” 
call-backs, presentations, demonstra- 
tions, etc. Many reports make no effort 
to record or analyze this preparatory 
work. The only possible source of the 
intermediate information leading to an 
order or the failure to get an order is 
the sales report itself. 

A second widespread defect in many 
sales reports is the impossibility of 
summarizing the results. A sales report 
which cannot be summarized and an- 
alyzed is only about one-third as use- 
ful as it might have been. One of the 
chief long-range by-products of a sales- 
reporting method is the foundation of 
work standards, or performance yard- 
sticks. Without totals and summaries 
it is impossible to avolve any such 
standards. 


Reports Hard to Fill Out 


The third fault found in most re- 
ports is that they are hard to fill out 
and take an unnecessary amount of 
salesman’s time. 

A fourth fault, common in many 
companies, is that the information 
which the salesman records on his re- 
port is not used when it gets back to 
the office. The salesman soon discovers 
this, and thereafter he regards the job 
of filling out the reports as a chore, 
as a disciplinary measure in which he 
cannot cooperate with enthusiasm. 

A fifth fault found in most reporting 
methods is that the information pro- 
vided is not summarized and analyzed, 
and the analysis returned to the men 
for their study within a reasonable 
period of time. The sales manager who 
does not supply his men with an an- 
alyzed report of their own activities 
has little conception of the keen inter- 
est with which the average salesmaz 


will study such a report. This type ; 
report is a moving picture of the sale 
man’s own performance. 

Once management has begun to gi 
salesmen these performance studies, 
will be found that the salesmen’s ; 
tude toward reporting changes rapid) 
They now have a selfish interest ; 
prompt and accurate reports. Their sup 
pressed antagonism changes to coope 
ation; accuracy supplants carelessness 
promptness does away with the nee 
for office prodding. 


Stimulating Salesmen to To, 
Performance: If a sales manager 
has hired able men, trained them wel 
equipped them properly, paid then 
well and on a sound plan, he still ha 
the job of stimulating them to thei 
greatest effort, mental, physical and 
emotional. The word “emotional” wa 
added to emphasize the importance of 
emotion in sales management. 


“Keep Salesmen Excited” 


If I were given only three words in 
which to state the most important truth 
about human leadership in sales man- 
agement, I would say: ‘Keep salesmen 
excited.” Let there always be some 
thing happening. A contest, a cam 
paign, a competition. Cash awards, 
honor awards, merchandise awards 
Contests within contests—between di. 
visions, districts, areas, regions, teams. 

I would not attempt to operate : 
sales force for 30 days without a con 
test, campaign or competition of some 
kind. Over the year, these special drives 
are worth from 5 to 20% increase in 
volume. Contests call for speedy com- 
munication between office and field 
staff—bulletins, house newspaper of 
office letter, and now and then a tele 
gram or personal phone call. 

If John the Baptist, Hannibal, Alex Ff 
ander the Great, Napoleon, Koaute 
Rockne, Jim Farley, General Eisen-f 
hower, were, any of them, a sales man-F 
ager operating a sales force, I am sutt® 
they would observe the 15 essentials 
of sales manpower leadership—and not 
one of them would need to learn 4 
single new principle. 

Briefly stated, the 15 essentials ate: f 
. Expect enough. 

. State objectives clearly. 

Present a step-by-step program. 

Sell the program. 

. Coach the men in the “how’ 3 

well as the “what.” 

6. Constantly inspect and promptly 
correct. 

7. Give individual assistance. 

8. Set up incentives. 

9. Keep the score and watch the 
score board. 

10. Post the score so all can see. 

11. Encourage individuals. 
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he 


He invented a miracle and called it 


Elijahs Manna 


It’s a miracle because it wassuch an unknown 
little food product to begin with, and it helped 
found the huge dry cereal industry that has 
changed everybody’s breakfast habits. 

It was called Elijah’s Manna because 
Charles William Post was a pretty religious 
man. 

As a young fellow, he traveled around sell- 
ing hardware and inventing things like 
mechanical pianos. His hard work affected 
his health so much that at forty he had to go 
to a sanitarium at Battle Creek, Michigan, 
a notable health resort where everybody 
seemed interested in the importance of foods 
to health. There Post started to experiment 
with some ideas of his own. 

By 1895 he had invented Postum. Next 
came a wheat and barley cereal with a nutty 
taste— Grape Nuts. And about by 1904, Post 
had created some corn flakes and called the 
product Elijah’s Manna. It was the parent 
of the Post Toasties you may have for break- 
fast tomorrow. 

Post believed in advertising. He used it 
extensively. Even as early as 1895, Post’s 


advertising, with its famous “There’s a 
Reason”’ slogan, was helping start the tre- 
mendous growth which changed his original 
barn workshop into the General Foods 
Corporation: 

Advertising helped create huge demand 
for Post’s products. It helped make their 
mass production a ‘‘must.”’ It helped im- 
prove them constantly, and make them live 
up to the quality that it taught people to 
expect and to need. 

And Post’s advertising—all the dry cereal 
advertising—has helped make people like 
breakfast better. It has helped break up old 
breakfast customs. It has helped put inter- 
esting new variety into that important meal. 
It has helped bring all of us new nourish- 
ment. It has done a good job for good health. 

Service and savings, both of them, come 
from brand advertising. You know how it 
serves—you can see how it saves, when you 
remember that nationally advertised refrig- 
erators averaged $310 once—$130 fourteen 
years later. Adhesive tape cost 35¢ in World 
War I—10¢ in this war. A nationally adver- 
tised can of soup, once 25¢, sells for a dime 
now—and it’s better soup! 

Convenience, comfort, economy are babies 
of brand advertising. It certainly benefits you. 


, 1945 


It happened to TIMKE 


$625 in 1925, but $299 in 1941 


Timken was doing some pioneering promotion when 
it advertised the oil burner (illustrated at left) 
for $625 in 1925. A big job faced Timken and 

the other makers of brand-advertised oil 
burners back then: they had to buck 
entrenched habits, had to sell people on the 
idea of using ‘“‘new-fangled” oil burners. They 
succeeded, they created a huge demand, and the 
resulting mass production cut the cost of oil 
burners 52% in the sixteen years before the war. 


FREE REPRINTS OF THESE STORIES OF “WHY AMERICA'S GREAT’’ 

This series of newspaper and magazine advertise- 
ments is offered as a public service by Fawcett 
Publications, Inc., 295 Madison Avenue, 
York 17, N. Y. Write for free proofs. 


FAWCETT PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


WORLD’S LARGEST PUBLISHERS OF MONTHLY MAGAZINES 
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Wanted—Men under 40 
to be trained for 


SALES MANAGERIAL 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Our 94-Year Old Company is ready for 
further expansion. Since 1940, sales per 
man have doubled. And since our busi- 
ness has no reconversion problems, post- 
war expansion plans already are under 
way. This creates unusual opportunities 
for managerial positions on a growing 
sales staff. 


The Men We Want should combine an ap- 
titude for sales work with a capacity for 
managerial responsibilities. Previous ex- 
perience, however, is not essential for we 
are equipped to train and develop such 
men (in four to five years) to head up our 
sales offices. Branch managers now hold- 
ing similar positions earn salaries averag- 
ing in excess of $10,000 a year. 


Men most likely to be chosen have 
been college trained, are married, and 
are under age 40. They are ambitious to 
become business leaders in the communi- 
ties they serve—men who today are 
doing less important work than they 
should be doing. 


If you are a good organizer and have 
potential ability to teach and inspire 
others to be successful in sales work, you 
are invited to inquire about the possibili- 
ties ofa profitable, po. 
lifetime career { M6" ad women of $0 wo want 4 

DAY ON 4150 4 MONTH 
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Mutual. Allreplies | === § 
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To D. Gordon Hunter, Vice President 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 
636 Elm Street, Hartford 15, Conn. 

I want to know more about the opportunity 
to become a branch manager with your organ- 
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ceeding. If one of them begins to slip, 
he can quickly isolate and identify the 
cause and take prompt steps to correct 
the situation. if the designing and use 
of sales reports are approached in the 
half-querulous, half-uncertain frame of 
mind—"‘well, salesmen ought to make 
some sort of reports’—then most of 
the important requirements are likely 
to be overlooked. 

The most common of all defects 
found by an examination of a large 
number of sales reports is the lack of 
information regarding the salesman’s 
intermediate efforts. Most reports pro- 
vide adequate space for recording the 
orders obtained, the amount of cash 
received and all the details of a sale 
that has been successfully completed. 
In most sales jobs, however, the time 
devoted to closing sales represents but 
a small percentage of the salesman’s 
total activity. The larger proportion 
of his time goes into preliminary efforts 
leading up to the sale, such as calls, 
waiting, “‘buyer-outs,” “‘no-contacts,” 
call-backs, presentations, demonstra- 
tions, etc. Many reports make no effort 
to record or analyze this preparatory 
work. The only possible source of the 
intermediate information leading to an 
order or the failure to get an order is 
the sales report itself. 

A second widespread defect in many 
sales reports is the impossibility of 
summarizing the results. A sales report 
which cannot be summarized and an- 
alyzed is only about one-third as use- 
ful as it might have been. One of the 
chief long-range by-products of a sales- 
reporting method is the foundation of 
work standards, or performance yard- 
sticks. Without totals and summaries 
it is impossible to avolve any such 
standards. 


Reports Hard to Fill Out 


The third fault found in most re- 
ports is that they are hard to fill out 
and take an unnecessary amount of 
salesman’s time. 

A fourth fault, common in many 
companies, is that the information 
which the salesman records on his re- 
port is not used when it gets back to 
the office. The salesman soon discovers 
this, and thereafter he regards the job 
of filling out the reports as a chore, 
as a disciplinary measure in which he 
cannot cooperate with enthusiasm. 

A fifth fault found in most reporting 
methods is that the information pro- 
vided is not summarized and analyzed, 
and the analysis returned to the men 
for their study within a reasonable 
period of time. The sales manager who 
does not supply his men with an an- 
alyzed report of their own activities 
has little conception of the keen inter- 
est with which the average salesmaz 


will study such a report. This type of 
report is a moving picture of the sales. 
man’s own performance. 

Once management has begun to give 
salesmen these performance studies, jt 
will be found that the salesmen’s atti. 
tude toward reporting changes rapidly, 
They now have a selfish interest ip 
prompt and accurate reports. Their Sup. 
pressed antagonism changes to Cooper: 
ation; accuracy supplants carelessness, 
promptness does away with the need 
for office prodding. 


Stimulating Salesmen to Top 
Performance: If a sales manager 
has hired able men, trained them well, 
equipped them properly, paid them 
well and on a sound plan, he still has 
the job of stimulating them to their 
greatest effort, mental, physical and 
emotional. The word “emotional” was 
added to emphasize the importance of 
emotion in sales management. 


“Keep Salesmen Excited” 


If I were given only three words in 
which to state the most important truth 
about human leadership in sales man- 
agement, I would say: “Keep salesmen 
excited.” Let there always be some. 
thing happening. A contest, a cam- 
paign, a competition. Cash awards, 
honor awards, merchandise awards. 
Contests within contests—between di- 
visions, districts, areas, regions, teams. 

I would not attempt to operate a 
sales force for 30 days without a con- 
test, campaign or competition of some 
kind. Over the year, these special drives 
are worth from 5 to 20% increase in 
volume. Contests call for speedy com- 
munication between office and field 
staff—bulletins, house newspaper ot 
office letter, and now and then a tele: 

ram or personal phone call. 

If John the Baptist, Hannibal, Alex: 
ander the Great, Napoleon, Knute 
Rockne, Jim Farley, General Eisen 
hower, were, any of them, a sales man- 
ager operating a sales force, I am sutt 
they would observe the 15 essentials 
of sales manpower leadership—and not 
one of them would need to learn 4 
single new principle. 

Briefly stated, the 15 essentials are: § 


. Expect enough. 

. State objectives clearly. 

. Present a step-by-step program. 

. Sell the program. 

Coach the men in the “how 4 

well as the “what.” 

6. Constantly inspect and promptly 
correct. 

7. Give individual assistance. 

8. Set up incentives. 

9. Keep the score and watch the 
score board. 

10. Post the score so all can see. 

11. Encourage individuals. 
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|| Het. ted racle and called it 
< e invented a miracle and called 
give 

. advertising, wi its famous ‘“There’s a 
m1 UJ a S anna Reason”’ slogan, was helping start the tre- 
| . mendous growth which changed his original 
t in barn workshop into the General Foods 
sup- It’s a miracle because it was such an unknown Corporation. 
er little food product to begin with, and it helped Advertising helped create huge demand 
pet. found the huge dry cereal industry that has for Post’s products. It helped make their 
ESS; changed everybody’s breakfast habits. mass production a ‘‘must.” It helped im- 
eed It was called Elijah’s Manna because prove them constantly, and make them live 

Charles William Post was a pretty religious up to the quality that it taught people to 
man. expect and to need. 

lop As a young fellow, he traveled around sell- And Post’s advertising—all the dry cereal 
' ing hardware and inventing things like advertising—has helped make people like 
Bet mechanical pianos. His hard work affected breakfast better. It has helped break up old 
ell, his health so much that at forty he had to go breakfast customs. It has helped put inter- 
lem to a sanitarium at Battle Creek, Michigan, esting new variety into that important meal. 
has a notable health resort where everybody It has helped bring all of us new nourish- 
- seemed interested in the importance of foods ment. It has done a good job for good health. 
elt to health. There Post started to experiment Service and savings, both of them, come 
and with some ideas of his own. from brand advertising. You know how it 
was By 1895 he had invented Postum. Next serves—you can see how it saves, when you 
of came a wheat and barley cereal with a nutty remember that nationally advertised refrig- 
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taste— Grape Nuts. And about by 1904, Post 
had created some corn flakes and called the 
product Elijah’s Manna. It was the parent 
of the Post Toasties you may have for break- 
fast tomorrow. 

Post believed in advertising. He used it 
extensively. Even as early as 1895, Post’s 


erators averaged $310 once—$130 fourteen 
years later. Adhesive tape cost 35¢ in World 
War I—10¢ in this war. A nationally adver- 
tised can of soup, once 25¢, sells for a dime 
now—and it’s better soup! 

Convenience, comfort, economy are babies 
of brand advertising. It certainly benefits you. 


It happened to TIMKEN 


$625 in 1925, but $299 in 1941 


Timken was doing some pioneering promotion when 
it advertised the oil burner (illustrated at left) 
for $625 in 1925. A big job faced Timken and 

the other makers of brand-advertised oil 
burners back then: they had to buck 

_. entrenched habits, had to sell people on the 

idea of using “‘new-fangled” oil burners. They 

succeeded, they created a huge demand, and the 
resulting mass production cut the cost of oil 
burners 52% in the sixteen years before the war. 


FREE REPRINTS OF THESE STORIES OF “WHY AMERICA'S GREAT“’ 

This series of newspaper and magazine advertise- 
ments is offered as a public service by Fawcett 
Publications, Inc., 295 Madison Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. Write for free proofs. 


FAWCETT PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


WORLD'S LARGEST PUBLISHERS OF MONTHLY MAGAZINES 
OCTOBER 15, 1945 Seen 
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St. Paul Covers Half 
the 9th Largest Market! 


@ Nearly 800,000 population (1940 Census) with 
more than $1,000,000,000 effective annual buy- 
ing income makes St. Paul-Minneapolis the 9th 
largest market in the United States. 


The St. Paul half is covered only by the St. Paul 
Dispatch and Pioneer Press with virtually 100%, 


family coverage. 


tion.) 


RIDDER-JOHNS, INC.—National Representatives 


NEW YORK 
342 Madison Ave. 


(148,886 city zone circula- 


ST. PAUL DISPATCH - PIONEER PRESS 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


CHICAGO 
Wrigley Bidg. 


ST. PAUL 
Dispatch Bidg. 
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Outdoor Advertising 


12. Be Solomon to your men. 

13. Set the example. 

14. Keep yourself the boss. 

15. Plan ahead for yourself and 
others. 


Field Supervision: The forgotten 
segment of sales management is field 
supervision. No manufacturer would 
put a man to work in a factory without 
a lead man, foreman or boss of some 
sort. But the same manufacturer will 
put 150 salesmen to work under a 
single sales manager and expect things 
to operate smoothly. It can’t be done. 
In a city sales force, with “block 
men,” there are usually about five men 
to each “block man.” In country sell- 
ing, certainly one district manager, 
division manager or field supervisor 
cannot do effective work if he has more 
than 10 men reporting to him. 
Field supervision does not add to 
the cost of selling. Properly done, it 
improves results and reduces the cost 
of selling. Field supervision should 
be included in the sales manager's 
plans when he is hiring new personnel. 
Promote experienced men with man- 
agement aptitudes to supervision jobs, 
if you can; if you haven’t such men 
available, hire new supervisors and 
train them for their management job. 


Advertising and the Sales Man- 
ager: Advertising is a part of the 
selling function, and as such, belongs 
in the sales department under the juris- 
diction of the sales manager. The ad- 
vertising department should be headed 
by a competent professional, skilled in 
the management of creative people, 
competent to deal with top flight ex- 
ecutives from the advertising agency. 
The sales manager should not attempt 
to handle the company’s advertising as 
a part-time left-handed job. It needs 
the professional touch. 

To repeat, since advertising is one 
important source of the selling power 
that makes sales, it must be in the 
sales department. You can’t build your 
sales football team soundly on any 
other basis. 


Sales Promotion: In many com- 
panies, sales promotion is as important 
as advertising. It needs a many-talented 
chap to head up this department. Cre- 
ative genius, manager, production man- 
ager, purchasing agent—all of these 
functions are important in the sales 
promotion activity. Fortunate is the 
company who can afford an able man 
in each of these capacities. 
Glancing at the demolished cities 
of Europe and Asia, we in the field of 
sales management cannot fail to realize 
our enormous responsibility. We need 
to transform ourselves overnight into 
bigger men, with wide vision. 
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Like a’”’Who’s Who” 


of American Business— 


this Representative List of IIlustravox Users 


ELOW are names of some 
of the better known com- 
panies...also government de- 
partments ... that have found 
Illustravox the answer to various 
training problems. They have 
field-tested and proved it in 
peacetime and in war. 


Portable, inexpensive, Illus- 
travox presents your perfected 
message, always the same, with 
records and slidefilms. Simplify 
your postwar training of sales- 
men, workmen, and distributors 
THE ONE BEST WAY, as ex- 
emplified by the following: 


American Can Company 
Armour & Company 
Armstrong Cork Co. 
Barrett Division, The Allied Chemical 
& Dye Corp. 
Bendix Products Corporation 
Calvert Distillers Corporation 
Phillip Carey Company 
Caterpillar Tractor Company 
Celotex Corporation 
Chrysler Corporation 
Coca Cola Company 
Coolerator Company 
Crane Company 
Dayton Rubber Manufacturing 
Company 
DuPont deNemours (E. |.) 
& Company, Inc. 
Easy Washing Machine Corp. 
Fairbanks-Morse & Company 
Ford Motor Company 
Fruehauf Trailer Company 


Gates Rubber Company 

General Electric Company 

General Motors Corporation 

General Shoe Corporation 

General Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 

Glidden Company 

Goodrich (B.F.) Company 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, Inc. 

Gulf Refining Company 

International Harvester Company 

Jewel Tea Company, Inc. 

Johns-Manville Corporation 

Kraft Cheese Company 

Lever Brothers Company 

Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company 

Masonite Corporation 

Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Company 

Montgomery Ward & Company 

Nash-Kelvinator Corporation 

National Chemical & Mfg. Company 

Nehi Corporation 

Nu-Enamel Corporation 

Owens-Illinois Glass Company 

Packard Motor Car Company 

Parker Pen Company 

Pepsi-Cola Company 

Procter & Gamble Company 

Pure Oil Company 


THE ONE 


BEST WAY 


TO TRAIN 
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Richfield Oil Corporation 

Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
Sears, Roebuck & Company 
Seiberling Rubber Company 
Servel, Inc. 

Shell Oil Company, Inc. 
Sherwin-Williams Company 
Sinclair Refining Company 

Singer Sewing Machine Company 
Squibb & Sons, E. R. 

Standard Oil Company 
Studebaker Corporation 

Swift & Company 

Texas Company 

U.S. Rubber Company 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Willard Storage Battery Company 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Company 


U.S. GOVERNMENT 

United States Navy 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Office of Emergency Management 
Army Signal Corps 
Coast Guard 
Department of Agriculture 

(Department of Reclamation) 
Maritime Commission 
Public Health Service 


CUT TRAINING TIME 


In military training programs, accel- 
erated courses were cut from as 
much as six months to six weeks with 
the aid of Illustravox. 


@ For further information, write 
today to The Magnavox Company, 
Illustravox Division, Dept. SM-10, 
Fort Wayne 4, Indiana. 


ILLUSTRAVOX 


THE ILLUSTRATED VOICE 


DIVISION OF THE Ma navox COMPANY + FT. WAYNE 


MAKERS OF FINE RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS 
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Darep ror Tomorrow: Curved photo-murals. 
set in concave semi-cylindrical shells, make 
interesting backgrounds for room settings 
and fixture displays. Approaching the display 
rooms, the visitor first comes to a show win- 
dow built to suggest entrance to a home. 
(Bottom photograph) Sparing display of fine 
fixtures focuses attention on individual items. 
Dealers, looking upon the new showrooms. 
are adapting many of the practical ideas. 


Lightolier’s New Sales Rooms 
Serve as Models for Dealers 


EAUTIFUL! Very, very beau- 


tiful!” This remark, or a 
reasonable facsimile of the 

same, involuntarily comes 

from the lips of any visitor to the 
show rooms of the Lightolier Co., 
lighting fixtures and portable lamps, 
Chicago. The spot is more than a 
show room. Twelve rooms in the 
Merchandise Mart have been dedi- 
cated to the art of display and selling. 
“In designing these show rooms we 
have tried to give retailers as many 
practical ideas as possible that can 
be used in their own stores,” said 
Pierson C. Cohen as he guided a staff 
writer for SM through the rooms. 
“We recognize the tremendous inter- 
est in store modernization and we 
have reflected this interest in our re- 
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modeling plans. 

“Not all of these ideas are useable 
in every store, but we feel certain 
that every merchant who visits us will 
be able to see something that will be 
of value to him in his own remodel- 
ing and modernization plans. Remem- 
ber, business will soon be on a highly 
competitive basis; we shall all be 
fighting for every dollar; better dis- 
plays will help the dealer get it.” 

Mr. Cohen is Middle West sales 
manager for Lightolier. He conceived 
the plan which was carried out by 
Arthur A. Erlich, interior designer and 
consultant. It is a practical illustra- 
tion, Mr. Cohen says, of what can be 
done with “paper, paint and imagina- 
tion.” When the visitor comes first 
to the show rooms he sees two show 


windows which represent the exterior 
and interior of a home. Built like a 
stage setting with wall paper on plas- 
ter-board, the set, with its inviting 
doors and octagonal windows, forms 
an unusual method for the display 
of outdoor lighting fixtures and in- 
terior lamps. 

The windows invite the display of 
lamps or small vases with equal fa- 
cility. The doors give a glimpse of 
the interior. As an idea for retailers, 
this type of set may be used as the 
entrance to the lamps and lighting 
fixture department. The doors are 
practical and usable and indicate 4 
spirit of ‘‘come in and look.” Because 
of its economical construction such an 
entrance can be changed quickly and 
as often as is dictated by changing 
trends. 

The main room is in the theatrical 
tradition and is designed to show how 
effectively showcases may be utilized 
so that they form the suggestion of 4 
wall and at the same time function 45 
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LEADING 
BRAKE LINING MANUFACTURERS 
COVER THE SOUTHERN MARKET 


These leading brake lining manufac- 
turers use the pages of Southern Auto- 
motive Journal, month after month, to 
keep their messages before the South’s 
distributors, dealers, garages and larger 
service stations. Only Southern Automo- 
tive Journal with 18,500 A.B.C. circula- 
tion provides adequate coverage of the 
South and Southwest—America’s fastest 
growing automotive market. 


SOUTHERN AUTOMOTIVE JOURNAL 


W. R. C. SMITH PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Grant Building Atlanta 3, Georgia 
A.B.P. and A.B.C. 


OCTOBER 15, 1945 
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ONE WAY TO HOLD 


AN AUDIENCE.. 


wit of Richard Wagner's 

day suggested this method of 
“holding his audience.’’ In con- 
trast to this “make ’em take it and 
like it” attitude, the specialization 
of editorial content in each 
HAIRE merchandising publica- 
tion gives each buyer exactly what 
he wants—in his specific field. 
Buyers study and live with them. 
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a display case for either room. The 
cases are in the classic pattern which 
is the main theme of every section of 


| the show rooms. The base and «: is 


the display. 


marbleized laurel black and the shelves 
are of glass, giving a light quality to 

Designed to catch the eye, in the 
background, is a small stage that 


| draws attention to ensemble selling. 
| The proper matching of lighting fix- 


tures, floor lamp and table, with ap- 
propriate furniture, is demonstrated. 
The entire group in this set is in the 
18th Century tradition. The frieze is 
wall paper in marbleized laurel black; 
the crystal lighting fixture is antique, 
and special lighting effects from spot- 
lights and flood lights under the val- 
ance spot each lamp effectively. 
Three large photo murals, each on 
the interior of a half-cylinder, picture 
a modern dining room, a stair hall 


and a Victorian dining room. The 


murals are eight feet high and four 
wide. The curve gives the illusion of 
depth. Above each mural is an ap- 
propriate fixture hung so that it be- 


comes an integral part of the photo- 


gtaphed room. 

“Dealers show exceptional interest 
in this photo-mural treatment,” Mr. 
Cohen reports. ‘They realize at once 
that it is very effective, while the 
cost is not great. It is adaptable in 
many ways. An idea of this kind can 
be of great help in making sales.” 


Light Below Glass Shelves 


In another room, to display glass 
and gifts as well as lamps, fluorescent 
lights are set below opal glass shelves. 
This diffused light, coming from be- 
low the glassware and lamps, brings 


| out every fine detail of the products 


and gives individuality to each piece. 
The keynote to the entire show room 
is economical display in a modern, 
practical manner that is complementary 
to the product. 

The reception room is papered in 
a neutral shade of Chinese grass 
cloth giving an appearance of height 
to the black ceiling. Furniture blend- 
ing with the scheme is set against the 
wall and serves as a single group 
display piece for lamps and gift ac- 
cessories. In a room devoted exclusive- 
ly to crystal lighting fixtures, the wall 
paper is silver with coral wood trim, 
bringing out the exquisite fragility of 


| the crystal pieces and fitting into the 


mood of elegance created by the 


| gleaming crystal hangings. 


Gold wall paper and green wood 
trim make an ideal setting for the 


' Lennox China room. Lamps with bases 
| of Lennox China are featured in this 


room and stand out against a gold 


| background. Colonial brass fixtures 


are spotlighted in a room that is pa- 
pered with gray and green small-pat- 
terned paper. The dado is light green 
and sets off the old Colonial style 
fireplace with its huge iron andirons, 
Wood furniture in Colonial style adds 
a finishing touch to the room’s auth- 
entic atmosphere. 

Bedroom, kitchen, and bathroom 
fixtures are shown in other rooms; hall 
and entrance lamps in fitting sur- 
roundings. Store fixtures form an- 
other part of the display. 

“It is our job, and our salesmen’s 
job to teach the retailer how to sell, 
Mr. Cohen says. “In selling we put 
advertising first of all. Then other 
steps follow in this order: display 
ideas, sales ideas, training ideas and 
last of all, the merchandise. We man- 
ufacture nothing until we have fully 
convinced ourselves that it will sell. 


Studebaker Issues 
Truck Sales Manual 


REPARING for ‘the greatest 

truck sales potential in the Na- 
tion’s history,” The Studebaker Corp. 
has issued to dealers a manual titled 
“Truck Selling Simplified.” 

The manual has the purpose of 
familiarizing all salesmen with the 
peculiarities of the truck market and 
of reviewing certain facts for sales- 
men who have been out of touch with 
the business through the war. 

Illustrated with cartoons which 
emphasize salient points, a large por- 
tion of the manuel is devoted to 
nomenclature of the truck market 
“without which a salesman stamps 
himself as a neophyte.” 

The manual is divided into three 
sections: 

1. Fundamentals—this is what the 
light and medium truck business is 
all about. 

2. The Language of Truck Selling 
—simple and understandable defini- 
tions of the words and terms most 
frequently used. 

3. Further Facts About Trucks— 
all of which are helpful to a full 
knowledge of the subject. 

In the first two of these sections, 
the sale of the truck is reduced to the 
basic factors and definitions, with 
particular reference to the informa- 
tion needs of the average passenget 
car dealer and salesman. In the third 
section under the heading, “Further 
Facts About Trucks,” explanation 1s 
made of a few established truck engi- 
neering terms and formulas and their 
relation to merchandising. 

Two pages are given over to pic 
tures of M Series Models, together 
with detailed descriptions. 
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Outstanding advertising can be prepared best 
when everyone concerned with it 

has a fanatical belief 

that a sales curve bending upward 


is one of the world’s most beautiful pictures. 


YOUNG & RUBICAM, Inc., Advertising 


New York - Chicago * Detroit « San Francisco » Hollywood + Montreal - Toronto + Londen. 


SALESMAN-TO-BeE? We need sales talent as 
never before. Companies that have sound 
sales training courses can, under certain 
conditions, put veterans in training with 
Uncle Sam paying part of the expenses 
during the operation. This article ex- 
plains the set-up with the Government. 


Frederic Lewis 


Current Facts About On-the-Job 
Sales Training for Veterans 


This report summarizes the conditions under which a veteran may 


be enrolled in a company sales training program and receive partial 


compensation from Uncle Sam. Not many companies know about it. 


NDUSTRIAL and business firms 
that are faced with the problem 
of building peacetime sales or- 
ganizations will find that they 
may receive valuable financial, as well 
as manpower, assistance from the 
United States Veterans Administra- 
tion, 

Unfortunately, for some time there 
has been considerable misunderstand- 
ing of the function of the Veterans 
Administration in relation to the re- 
habilitation of veterans to industrial 
or business firms for training-on-the- 
job arrangements, especially with ref- 
erence to sales training. To date, it is 
reported, comparatively few companies 
have availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity offered by the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. 

It is reported that there are some 
22,500 eligible veterans who can walk 
into the Veterans Administration 
offices right now to be placed in train- 
ing. And it is also reported that the 
men who are coming out of the sery- 
ice after World War II are higher 
caliber than those who came out of 
the service after World War I—and 
that there are many high type sales- 
men in that group. 

Officials of the Veterans Admin- 
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istration tell us that veterans who are 
in search of jobs are in three different 
groups: One is the old employe who 
went into the Armed Service and is 
coming back to his old job. Another 
is the veteran who walks in off the 
street, and seeks a job, or who is re- 
ferred by the U. S. Employment Serv- 
ice, or one of the veterans service 
centers, or one of the social agencies 
that have set up offices throughout the 
various states for the referral of. vet- 
erans. Included in the third group are 
veterans who come under the juris- 
diction of the United States Veterans 
Administration because of eligibility 
under various veterans laws for train- 
ing and educational benefits. 


Veterans under Two Laws 


One of these laws is Public No. 16, 
78th Congress, which provides training 
and benefits for veterans who have a 
disability of 10% or more and who 
have a need for training. That need is 
determined on the basis of their abil- 
ity or inability to return to their 
former occupations. 

The other law is Public No. 346, 
78th Congress, copies of which may 
be obtained from the Government 


Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
Under this law provision is made for 
on-the-job-training under the G.I. Bill 
of Rights, and it is under that Bill 
that the U. S. Veterans Administration 
may train men on the job. 

Veterans who make application for 
training under Public No. 346 are 
generally regular G.I.’s, able-bodied. 
Sometimes there may be some who 
have disabilities but, for one reason 
or another, they have elected to take 
training under Public No. 346 rather 
than under Public No. 16. 

While veterans are in training on 
the job, under Public No. 346, the 
Veterans Administration is able to 
supplement the pay that they will re- 
ceive from the company with subsis- 
tence allowance in a small amount— 
$50 per month if they are single and 
$75 per month if they have depen- 
dents. That payment is subject to the 
same general rule that training pay is 
subject to under Public No. 16—that 
in no case can the veteran receive more 
money in combination with his train- 
ing pay or subsistence allowance and 
his productive earnings for on-the- 
job training than he will receive when 
he reaches his objective. 

If the salary of the veteran’s ob- 
jective to which he is being trained, 
for example, is $2,500 and he is paid 
$1,000 while he is in training, the 
Veterans Administration can pay him 
a subsistence allowance or training pay 
without any cutbacks. If, however, his 
productive earnings increase while he 
is in on-the-job training to the point 
where the total of his earmings and the 
subsistence or training pay would ex- 
ceed that starting salary, then the 
training pay is cut back. 
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Dopendabilit 


In this day of changing values, no greater tribute 


can be paid a man than to say...he is dependable. 


In a newspaper, as in an individual, no show or 


fanfare accompanies the day by day expression of 


this quiet quality. Millions of readers take their 
daily newspaper for granted, because of their reli- 


ance upon its dependability. 


A HEARST NEWSPAPER 


We are proud that enough readers express their 
preference for the Herald-American to make it 


Chicago’s most widely read evening newspaper. 


Nationally Rofresented ty HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 
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Under Public No. 346, the Veterans 
Administration does not control the 
initial choice of objective. If a veteran 
makes an application, the Veterans 
Administration issues to him a cer- 
tificate of eligibility or entitlement. 
The veteran may use that certificate at 
any approved institution, either an 
educational institution or a business 
establishment, that is approved for 
on-the-job training, without consult- 
ing the Veterans Administration. 

Requirements for qualification of a 
training course in an industry are not 
set by the Veterans Administration. In 
the State of New York the training 
establishment, or the employer-trainer, 
must meet requirements set by the 
State Apprenticeship Council. Under 
the provision of Public No. 346, each 
state is charged with approving the 
place of training, and the governors 
of the various states have designated 
some state organization to approve 
places of on-the-job training as well 
as apprenticeship training. Any in- 


dustry or business that wants to em- 
ploy a veteran and receive the benefit 
of the allowance made by the Veterans 
Administration must obtain a training 
course approval from the designated 
state organization in the state in which 
the firm is located. For example, in 
New York State the State Apprentice- 
ship Council is under the direction of 
John J. Sandler, State Department of 
Labor, Albany, N. Y. Educational in- 
stitutions for veterans training are ap- 
proved by the Department of Educa- 
tion in each state. 

Firms desirous of taking advantage 
of the opportunities offered under 
Public No. 346 should contact their 
local Registration Subdivisions of the 
United States Veterans Administra- 
tion to obtain the necessary informa- 
tion on approval of on-the-job train- 
ing. 

Companies furnishing on-the-job 
training must provide the following 
information: ° 

1. A certified statement showing a 


any other disease. 


tuberculosis. 


GREETINGS 
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in 55 years? 


Here's a fight that's far from over—against 
tuberculosis, the dread plague that still kills 
more Americans between 15 and 45 than 


Your annual purchase of Christmas Seals 
since 1904 has helped cut the TB death rate 
75%! And TB can be wiped out — some 
authorities say by the year 2000. 


Yet wartime conditions give TB a new 
lease on life—human life. 


So please, help us bring up the reserves. 
This year, buy extra Christmas Seals. Re- 
member, theye can be no peace treaty with 


BUY CHRISTMAS SEALS 


Because of the importance of the above 
message, this space has been contributed by 
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description of the trade or position for 
which training is to be given, and tn 
length of training course customarily 
required, and the educational level of 
veterans at entrance into training. 

2. The monthly salary or wage 
based upon the standard work week 
exclusive of overtime, payable to the 
trainee and a salary or wage applicable 
to the beginning rate for a journeyman 
workman in the position for which 
the veteran is preparing himself, sim. 
ilarly based upon the standard work 
week exclusive of overtime, and 
statement indicating the willingness of 
the establishment to furnish the Vet. 
erans Administration each month with 
a certificate showing the attendance 
record and the amount which has been 
paid to the trainee during the month, 
directly or indirectly, as a wage, com- 
pensation, or other income. 

3. The charges for supplies and 
other necessary equipment customarily 
furnished other persons being trained 
by the e3tablishment in the given trade 
or position. 

Section 1505 of the Act contem- 


plates that ‘in the event any benefit 


in the nature of adjusted compensation 
(bonus) is hereafter authorized by 
Congress there shall be deducted 
therefrom any payments made to the 
veteran or for the veteran in connec- 
tion with a course of education or 
training received by the veteran under 
Public No. 346.” 

The Veterans Administration in- 
vites information from individual in- 
dustrial or business firms on a local 
basis to put their programs into effect. 
Officials of the Veterans Administra- 
tion want to know what are industry's 
individual needs, what are the quali- 
fications for referrals so that they can 
refer only those veterans who can 
qualify in a particular firm for the 
particular type of job it has. 

If that information is given, Vet: 
erans Administration officials advise, 
the Veterans Administration can coun- 
sel a veteran when he indicates a de 
sire to enter the selling field. He can 
be given the necessary tests to deter- 
mine his aptitudes and his desires and 
his basic qualifications. 


Sales-Advertising Manager 


Substantial record of sales to indus- 
try (some to jobbers). Considerable 
top-management experience. Will 
go where opportunity lies and where 
a real worker is needed. Age 36, 
good health, college, 16 years selling. 
Results guaranteed. Write Box 2207, 
Sales Management, 386 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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How 


The Co-ops 


Are 


Faring 


Volume among the cooperatives has 
grown to such huge proportions that all 
business is watching with interest the 
trends in this field: watching either for 
potential new markets, or for increasing 
competition from co-op brands. Co-op 
management strategy is both smart and 
far-seeing. This story tells what they’re 


doing to insure continued expansion. 


ACK in 1939, when Hitler 

was kicking over the traces 

in Europe, purchases made by 

16 regional cooperatives in 
the United States and Canada, afhili- 
ated with National Cooperatives, Inc., 
Chicago, totaled $48,300,000. Two 
years later they rose to $83,000,000. 
By 1944, when two regional coopera- 
tives were added, purchases had 
bloomed to $152,500,000. 

These 18 regional cooperatives to- 
day are made up of 3,294 local co-ops 
with 1,167,827 member families, and 
serve at least 3,500,000 people. The 
cooperative movement’s steady growth 
throughout the war years seems to in- 
dicate continuing peacetime develop- 
ment and expansion. 

According to James L. Proebsting, 
coordinator of sales and advertising, 
National Cooperatives Inc., “There is 
much misunderstanding on the part 
of the public in general, and business 
in particular, in regard to the coopera- 
tive movement. Some say the idea is 
communistic. Nothing could be far- 
ther from the mark. The cooperative 
is a business organization locally con- 
trolled by its patron membership. It 
faces all the problems of any other 
business: labor, management, sup- 
plies, governmental regulation, taxes, 
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advertising, sales. Like any other busi- 
ness, it must make a profit or fail. 

“Local people buy interest-bearing 
shares in the cooperative corporation. 
Any money gain made by the local 
cooperative belongs to the member- 
ship, and is returned, not as dividends 
but as savings. The family that buys 
from the local cooperative, to the 
tune of $1,000 a year, gets back 10 
times as much as the family that buys 
$100 worth of goods. 

“The cooperative movement is par- 
ticularly strong in Canada, and is 
widespread throughout the United 
States where it reaches into every sec- 
tion but the old South, Arizona, and 
Nevada. Families may belong to sev- 


Based on an interview with 


JAMES L. 
PROEBSTING 


Coordinator of Sales 
and Advertising 
National Cooperatives, Inc., 
Chicago 


CO-OP 


Stata peach’ 


9-0? 


PEA? 


eral co-ops at the same time, as some 
deal in gas and oil, others in farm 
supplies, or in groceries. A typical 
farm supply cooperative started in 
Ohio where farmers felt they were 
paying a premium price for fertilizers. 
The cooperative saved folding money, 
paid off in cash, and this type of 
cooperative spread to other midwest- 
ern farm communities. 

“Cooperatives remain largely rural 
and are located in towns, villages, 
small communities and even at cross- 
roads. According to the Farm Credit 
Administration, 22% of all gas and 
oil in the farm areas is now sold 
through cooperatives. 

‘National Cooperatives, and_ this 
may surprise you, owns only two fac- 
tories — making milking machines, 
water-heaters, and certain chemical 
products. Committees made up of rep- 
resentatives of the various cooperative 
wholesalers select all other items from 
independent manufacturers after lab- 
oratory tests. 

‘Many of these items are specially 
packaged for the cooperatives, under 
a co-op label. The individual coopera- 
tives advertise in what they believe is 
a clean, ethical manner, and try to 
establish the goods in the community. 
Not all goods, however, are sold 
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NEW oicest 


Helps SALESMEN 


Shows How roSELLMORE 


\ 


HOWNEWS — for your salesmen. Written 
by men who are the “Who’s Who of Sell- 
ing.”” Your salesmen can always use new 
ideas and tips from Men at the Top. 


NEW IDEAS! 


SALES AGE is packed with new plans and 
new methods to help your salesmen INCREASE 
SALES. Written for Salesmen by salesmen, 
to show HOW practical ideas work. 


Boost Selling 


as a Career 


Boost morale by giving your salesmen SALES 
AGE. Build a top-running Sales force with 
SALES AGE thru its helpful suggestions 
and practical hints. New plans and methods 
come to salesmen monthly (10 mon.) from 
you and your company. Send it to every 
man on your sales force for 2 months. 


TUT Drang | 


SALES AGE + 4610 Gravois Ave., St. Louis 16, Mo. 
O.K. I'm interested. Send me .. Copies, Sales Age 
for 2 months. (] Attached is $1 per man [J Bill Firm. 


Name _ 
Priot 

Company 
Address 


City/State 
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REGIONAL 


ASSOCIATED COOPERATIVES 
Oakland, Calif. 


Superior Wis. 
CENTRAL STATES COOPERATIVES 
Chicago, Ill. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Amarillo, Tex. 


New York, N. Y. 


Columbus, Ohio 


FARM BUREAU SERVICES 
Lansing, Mich. 


FARMERS COOPERATIVE EXCHANGE 
Raleigh, N. C. 


St. Paul, Minn. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Winnipeg, Manitoba 


PACIFIC SUPPLY COOPERATIVE 
Walla Walla, Wash. 


PENNSYLVANIA FARM BUREAU CO-OP. 
ASSN. 
Harrisburg, Penna. 


SASKATCHEWAN FEDERATED 
COOPERATIVES 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 


UTAH COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


UNITED FARMERS COOPERATIVE 
Toronto, Ontario 


CENTRAL COOPERATIVE WHOLESALE. .... 
CONSUMERS COOPERATIVE ASSN. ..... 
CONSUMERS COOPERATIVES ASSD. .... 
EASTERN COOPERATIVE WHOLESALE .... 


FARM BUREAU CO-OP. ASSN. ......... 


FARMERS UNION CENTRAL EXCHANGE... 
INDIANA FARM BUREAU CO-OP ASSN. . 
MIDLAND COOPERATIVE WHOLESALE .... 


MANITOBA COOPERATIVE WHOLESALE .. 


LOCAL 
1944 CO-OPS. PATRON- 
VOLUME SERVED MEMBERS 
-. 200,000 31 20,000 
6,130,000 140 60,000 
-. 700,000 101 18,000 
_. 16,388,000 792 160,000 
_. 2,875,000 125 30,000 
4,091,028 161 35,000 
_. 22,000,000 83 50,000 
6,208,710 (140 140,000 
.. 12,200,000 64 40,000 
12,500,000 400 160,000 
115,690,000 85 100,000 
10,450,000 385 150,000 
2,120,000 90 21,177 
_. 7,000,000 125 60,000 
-. 8,121,692 23 50,000 
_. 5,238,000 441 40,000 
_. 275,000 12 3,650 
_. 20,335,768 96 30,000 
152,523,298 3,294 ‘1,167,827 


under the co-op label. Each local co- 
operative is encouraged to buy locally 
whenever this is sound business. Ship- 
ping distances, which mean freight 
costs, may govern this, or goods of 
some local brand may be preferred in 
a particular locality. A cooperative’s 
criterion is always a better buy for 
its owner-patrons.” 

Selling, Mr. Proebsting explains, 
though in many ways the same as in 
other types of business, has important 
points of difference. For one thing, 


‘it is based on service which makes for 


a factual emphasis. As owners and 
customers are identical, pressure sell- 
ing is eliminated and Mr. Proebsting 


contends co-op sales presentations 
stick closer to the truth. Here are 


More THAN $150,000,000 Votume: National Cooperatives totaled $48,300,000 volume 
in 1939 with 16 regional members, rose to $152,300,000 in 1944 with 18 members. 


some samples of factual selling in- 
formation taken from co-op litera- 
ture (from Co-op Shampoo folder) : 

“Dandruff’—Much so-called dan- 
druff is nothing more than the natural 
sloughing off of the dead layer of 
outer skin cells. If you have reason to 
suspect a skin disease see a dermatolo- 
gist. Do not try to treat it with ‘dan- 
druff cures.’ 

“If your hair or scalp is neither too 
oily nor too dry, is easy to manage 
and is naturally lustrous, it may not 
be necessary to use a special shampoo. 
Any good neutral, high quality soap 
such as Co-op Pine Soap which proves 
to be non-irritating to the scalp 
should be satisfactory. If you use soap, 
dissolve it first in water. This will aid 
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considerably in rinsing.” 

Then there is the description of 
Co-op cigarettes, printed on all car- 
tons, which has surprised people ac- 
customed to the usual blurbs: 

“Co-op cigarettes are made of qual- 


ity domestic tobaccos . . . expertly 
blended to give a mild, gratifying 
smoke. Except for the lack of bally- 
hoo, they will be found to differ very 
little from brands of more widely 
heralded renown. Affording the same 
degree of enjoyment to those who 
relish smoking a good cigarette, they 
contain, as well, about the same 
amount of nicotine and other ingredi- 
ents generally believed to be injurious 
to health. 


“Selected to carry the Co-op label 
by consumer employes, Co-op cigar- 
ettes are distributed on a not-for-profit 
basis. If you enjoy a cigarette, you'll 
enjoy Co-op.” 


Pyramid-Like Structure 


The ownership and management 
structure of National Cooperatives is 
like an inverted pyramid: 

1. Ownership and basic control 
rests in the hands of patron-members, 
some 1,167,827 individuals with roots 
in rural communities. They operate 
the outlets; say what they want; their 
wishes guide all operations. 


2. The 3,294 local co-ops, operated 
directly by the membership, are sup- 
plied by 18 regional cooperatives 
which function as wholesalers and 
processors. 


3. These 18 regional cooperatives 
are charged with the duty of general 
supply. One of these serves 12 local 
co-ops, another 441; one regional co- 
op did a volume business totaling 
$200,000 in 1944; another did $22,- 
000,000. 

4. National Cooperatives, Inc., is 
the point of the pyramid. Here pack- 
aging, labels, trade-marks, “advertis- 
ing, and various sales problems are 
studied. Here are gathered all the 
ideas of members and of local and 
regional cooperatives. 


Any bright idea or plan for im- 
proving service, buying, or produc- 
tion, might originate anywhere along 
the line. It would be sent to the Chi- 
cago offices, and if deemed valuable, 
would be sent back down the line to 
reach all co-ops, and through them, 
serve the consumer members. 

Officers of National Cooperatives 
Inc., are as follows: 


I. H. Hull, Indianapolis, president; 
Howard A. Cowden, Kansas City, 
secretary-treasurer; A. H. Hayes, Su- 
perior, Wis., chairman of the board, 
and T. A. Terhune, Chicago, general 


Manager. 
OCTOBER 


15, 1945 
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Regional cooperatives, their volume 
the number of local co-ops, and total 
patron-members, are tabulated in the 
table on page 134. 

Some of the regional cooperatives, 
in their capacity as wholesalers, sup- 
ply as much as 95% of all goods 
their local co-ops handle; others may 
not supply more than 50% of the 
requirements. There are rural areas 
where an estimated 85% of all local 
merchandise is sold by co-ops. 

“In a way, a consumers’ coopera- 
tive could be defined as a merchan- 
dising plan,” Mr. Proebsting explains, 


“a plan where the member-patrons 
own the purchasing facilities for sup- 
plying their needs and control it as 
a service to themselves on a non-profit 
basis. This plan imposes on us a 
strict accountability to our employers, 
the member-patrons, and puts us in a 
unique position among the country’s 
distributors. 

“The cooperative merchandising 
approach must be factual. This elimi- 
nates to some extent an appeal to the 
emotions—and an emotional appeal is 
more dependable in bringing action 
than the most logical presentation of 
facts. 
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FOR. THOSE WHO 


WOULD SELL IN 


New HAMPSHIRE 


Get close to the people using 
the force and intimacy of a 
medium that’s part of their 
hometown pattern of life. 
The Union-Leader, the State’s 
accepted metropolitan daily, 
brings im- 
portant and unique reader- 
ship acceptance. 


its advertisers 


the MANCHESTER 


- “Old Maw of the 

Mountain” or**The 

Great Stone Face’’ 

—New Hampshire 
hk. 


Wion-JbEADER 


MANCHESTER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


yw WM: 


BD wyxwo FROST GSI REP 


FACTS... 


An important port- 
folio for those who 
’ plan... write for one 
TODAY. 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY GEORGE A. MC DEVITT COMPANY 
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“The advantages available to co-op 
merchandising, however, are many. 
We can come out and speak the truth 
in behalf of the consumer—the only 
distributive agency which enjoys this 
privilege. This carries with it the re- 
sponsibility of making certain that the 
information is authentic and complete. 

“We have a more intimate rela- 
tionship with our member patrons 
than profit business could hope to de- 
velop. Our patron-members are share 
holders. They own the business. They 
choose from their membership a 
board of directors who control the 


enterprise. In board meetings, in com- 
mittee and membership meetings, in 


* membership bulletins, and in study 


groups, 


we have the opportunity to 
become 


well acquainted and to form 
a basis for understanding and trust. 

“We also have, from a merchan- 
dising standpoint, still another dis- 
tinct advantage. The co-op label 
appears on an ever-increasing number 
of quality products. Confidence estab- 
lished in this brand is readily trans- 
ferred from a co-op feeds to cosmetics, 
and from co-op milking machines and 
farm machinery to the acceptance of 


HERE n Portoct lest 


SSS 
AND HERE ARE THE REASONS 


The South Bend market includes, among others, the two 
counties which form a perfect picture of America’s in- 
dustrial-agricultural structure, counties selected by the U. S. 
Government for a national test census and again for national 


nutrition studies. 


It offers a perfect cross section of the trades and profes- 
sions; a yardstick for the entire nation, according to gov- 


ernment data. 


3 


American Family ? 


4 


ica of up-to-110,000 people. It is unique—it is perfect. 


The Soulh Bend Cribune 


NEWSPAPERS GET IMMEDIATE ACTION 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, 
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INC. 


It is the home of the “Average American Family,” selected 
by the Associated Press on the basis of government sta- 
tistics. What better place to test a product for the average 


THE TRIBUNE saturates this market with the greatest 


evening circulation of any newspaper in any city in Amer- 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


co-op gas and oil and canned 200ds, 

“This acceptance of the CO-op 
brand can be built in two ways: First, 
by convincing people of the sound. 
ness of cooperative distribution jp 
helping to solve our periodic eo. 
nomic problems. We call this educa. 
tion. Profit business calls this type of 
publicity ‘institutional advertising’ 
but whatever it is called, cooperative 
enterprise may accomplish a great deal 
by building understanding and good- 
will through educational processes, 

“The second way to build conf. 
dence in the co-op brand is by dem. 
onstrating that the co-op label always 
can be depended upon to tell the 
truth and that the product will give 
the service that the consumer expects, 
These two approaches, working hand- 
in-hand, can awaken America to the 
necessity for consumer cooperation 
and its advantages. 

“In the field of merchandising, co- 
operatives are beginning to recognize 
the value of specialized training. We 
need specialized training in order that 
our merchandise and our cooperative 
method will be presented to the pub- 
lic and to our member-patrons in the 
most effective way. We must be alert 
to the most modern and efficient types 
of merchandising techniques.” 


Executive Training School 


As a. part of its educational pro- 
gram, National Cooperatives runs the 
Rochdale Institute, a training school 
for executives. The executives are ex- 
pected to impart what they learn to 
the employes. 

Because of the rapid expansion of 
the cooperative movement, there has 
been constant demand for employes. 
Rochdale Institute is in touch with 
the personnel departments of the vari- 
ous regionals and acts as liaison agent 
between the student and the employer. 

The Rochdale program comprises 
individualized tests; conferences with 
foremost cooperative leaders; discus- 
sions led by authorities from various 
regionals, from universities, and from 
the National Cooperative headquar- 
ters. Some of this training is done at 
Lake Geneva, Wis., the summer home 
of George Williams College, Chicago, 
and at the college itself. While the 
basic comprehensive course is con- 
ducted in Chicago, various other 
courses are held at strategic points 
throughout the country. 

The cooperative movement is truly 
international. Appearing first in Eng- 
land, it is extremely strong there and 
in Sweden. In these times when in- 
ternational cooperation is so desit- 
able, the growth of a truly cooperative 
operation in our own country is heart- 
ening. 
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MILLS AUTOMATIC VENDING MACHINES ©} 
PUT YOUR PRODUCT IN THE TRAFFIC FLOW Tim 
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Automatic Vending Machines « Refrigeration and Ait 


Audio-Visual Sales and Training Devices + Ice Cream Equipme 


ee 


1945 


think that man still faces a 
tier .. . that the vault of 


You’re the man who will best 
see how Mills Automatic Vending 
Machines will expand your sales 
horizons by making your product 
more easily available to the flow of 
retail traffic. 

Your present channels of retail 
distribution must draw buyers to 
your product. Mills Automatic 
Vending Machines take it where 
buyers are — display and deliver 
any item which can be packaged 
to the millions who daily pass 
through railroad, bus and airline 
terminals; industrial plants and 
factories; theatre and building lob- 
bies; lounges and rest rooms; and 
all other places people are and go. 

If you have a packaged product 
...if you want to tap vast, new 
markets...if you have a vision 
of expanding distribution and 
greater sales—you’re the man who 
should write us today. 


Memsers OF EACH J&J CONFERENCE select a chairman from their own group. He then becomes 
their official spokesman and representative. It’s a self-teaching program from beginning to end. 


Johnson & Johnson “Re-Tool” Salesmen 


With Two Weeks’ Refresher Courses 


Based on an interview 


by Alice Beeson Ecke with 


PAIGE D. 
L°>HOMMEDIEU 


Vice-President in Charge of 
General Line Sales 
Johnson & Johnson 

New Brunswick, N. J. 


N an effort to better equip sales- 
men for the more rigorous selling 
days ahead, Johnson & Johnson 
has embarked upon a training pro- 
gram that is unusual and very success- 
ful. What appears to be a hitherto lit- 
tle used technique is making Johnson 
& Johnson representatives better sales- 
men; in fact, sales managers of their 
individual territories. 

These results are being accomplished 
by a series of sales refresher confer- 
ences, each of two weeks’ duration. To 
these conferences, which are held every 
three weeks, are invited from 14 to 16 
salesmen and one divisional manager. 
The men attending each conference are 
hand picked to insure a complete cross- 
section of territories, divisions, age 
groups, and selling experience. Hospi- 
tal, Industrial, and Dental Division 
representatives are in attendance with 
men of the General Line Divisions. 
This diversification of background and 
interests promotes greater understand- 
ing among all J&J salesmen, and also 
makes them more aware of each other's 
selling problems, which invariably are 
similar to their own. 
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ApvertTisinc: A full session is devoted 
to a discussion covering all phases of 
advertising from selection of media and 
pre-testing of copy to actual reader tests 
showing comparison of J & J advertise- 
ments with those of other companies. 


Model sales presentations .. . 
public speaking . . . advertising 
... research ... all these sub- 
jects are built into the current 
J & J plan for equipping field 
representatives to cope efficient- 


ly with post-war sales problems. 


The first day of each conference, 
which is held in a specially built room 
imparting a board of directors’ atmos- 
phere, is devoted to making eath man 
in attendance feel completely at home 
and thoroughly at ease. Johnson & 
Johnson management realizes that the 
newness of this program, coupled with 
the fact that for some men it is their 
first visit to headquarters, is bound to 
engender some amount of tenseness 
Every effort is made to dispel any feel 
ing of uneasiness. 

In this direction, at the opening of 
the conference, the director of sale 
training, C. G. McDermott, out: 
lines: the two-week sched ule, explains 
the method in which the sessions will 
be conducted and answers any ques 
tions the men may bring up. This in 
troduction to the program is then fol 
lowed with talks by Arthur B. Hill. 


“wice-president in charge of sales, and 
, P; D. L’Hommedieu, vice-president in 
charge of general line sales. Both Mr 


Hill and Mr. L’Hommedieu in these 
talks take the men behind the scenes 
of Johnson & Johnson. The history o! 
the company is covered and past, pres 
ent and future planning, as well 4 
management problems, are discussed. 
The reasons and thinking in back of 
the sales conferences are outlined. The 
importance of manpower and manag¢ 
ment’s emphasis on the necessity for 
maintaining at all times a sales force 
of the highest caliber is stressed. 

Climaxing the first day’s activities 1s 
an informal reception held in the aft- 
ernoon. At this reception the salesmen 
have the opportunity to meet and 
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| TRADE-MARK 


) For over 50 years, women of America ai : 
appetizing salads and desserts. During the r xi 
privilege to collaborate creatively in keepi ! * ' IK 
purchase displays, and booklets and folders, hang 
LN 


cl 


this top-quality product. We can help ou ion NOW so vital postwar selling. 


hee 
Wy, 
Ihave) minded Poppers of KNOX 


fi 


and intriguing full-color illustrations can im 


SPARKLING GELATINE, and have helped ho ‘a oo Mh Vy imum benefit out of 


P.O. Box 513 Boston 2 
NEW YORK CLEVELAND CHICAGO ROCHESTER 
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MEN FINDERS 


for the Sales Department 


Whether it’s a man to head the sales 
set-up, or a district manager, or a sales- 
man, we search and screen possible 
applicants, referring to you only superior 
men, Our 4-point plan: 


1—We send out calls to good men 
who might be interested. 


2—We grant ample personal inter- 
view time to each applicant. 
3—We catalog each applicant accord- 
ing to qualifications, age, salary 
and type, 
4—We screen all qualified applicants 
in accordance with employer's 
precise job specifications, refer- 
ring only the few best ones. 
The cost to the employer is—NOTHING. 
Try this tested service on your next opening 
for sales managers, district men, salesmen, 


sales promotion and detail men, sales corre- 
spondents. 


Sales Executives ‘and Sales Dept. 


Position Securing Bureau 
Inc. (Agency) 
331 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, N, Y. 
Murray Hill 2-6494 


fraternize, over refreshments, with all 
members of management. It is believed 
by Johnson & Johnson executives that 
this friendly get-together does more, 
perhaps, than anything else to remove 
inhibitions and to draw out the natu- 
ralness of personality and freedom of 
expression which is so important to a 
successful two-week program. 

Opening day introductions and for- 
malities over with, the conference set- 
tles down to the real business of de- 
veloping each man into a better John- 
son & Johnson representative. Tours of 
the main Johnson & Johnson plant and 
subsidiaries located in and near New 
Brunswick, N. J., are part of the first 
week’s schedule. A complete explana- 
tion of the workings and activities of 
the vast Johnson & Johnson Research 
Department is presented by Dr. David 
F. Smith, director of research. Each 
man enters into a general research 
discussion and presents any problems 
or questions which he feels may have 
some bearing on the activities of the 
Research Department. 

Believing that salesmen in general 
are inclined to take advertising too 
much for granted, Johnson & Johnson 
devotes a full session to a discussion on 
advertising. This discussion, conducted 
by a representative from one of the 
leading advertising agencies, covers all 


phases of advertising, from selection 
of media and pre-testing of copy to 
actual reader tests showing compari- 
sons of Johnson & Johnson advertise. 
ments with those of other manufactur. 
ers. At the close of this session 
Johnson & Johnson men are in a much 
better position to appreciate the impor- 
tance of their company’s advertising 
and to give it the emphasis that it 
deserves in their selling activities. 
Knowing that today the ability to 
talk clearly and convincingly before 
groups is becoming almost as impor- 
tant as being able to express oneself 
to an individual, Johnson & Johnson 
assigns another full session of the con- 
ference to the chairman of the Speech 
Department of New York University. 
During this session ways and means 
of speaking more effectively from a 
selling angle are presented. No theo- 
retical premises, but practical hard-hit- 
ting rules that work are outlined. The 
salesmen then prove to themselves that 
these rules work because each is called 
upon to make an extemporaneous talk 
which must arouse the attention of the 
group and hold it. As part of this 
session the visiting professor analyzes 
each man’s manner of — and 
any corrective measures that might be 
needed for more effectiveness are sug- 
gested. Each conference to date has 
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CHRISTMAS GIFT 


= 
+ YR Shp toagtietey 


Pocket Secretary and Daily Reminder, Welling- 
ton #440. Made in genuine Sheepskin, Goat- 
skin or Pigskin leathers. Zipper Secret compart- 
ment for bills. Two large pockets for papers. 


One small pocket for cards and stamps. Twelve 
Fillers made of fine white sulphite bond paper. 
Top sheet of each filler, coated stock, printed 
with the word “NOTES” and 1946 and 1947 
Calendars. Individually boxed. Company Ad 
gold stamped included in price. Individual 
names or monograms can be gold stamped at 
extra charge. Orders taken for 25 and up. 
Can make shipment before Christmas. 


ADVERTISING CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Two Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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yoted this session one of the high- 
lights of the two-week schedule. 

Approximately two-thirds of the 
conference time is devoted to product 
discussions. These discussions are out- 
of-the-ordinary in that the salesmen 
themselves hold the floor. Each man 
makes an actual sales presentation, sell- 
ing each product in the manner he has 
found to be most successful in his par- 
ticular territory. As the men comuniies 
bring out the selling - of the 
product being discussed, the confer- 
ence director notes them on a black- 
board. By the time the last man has 
made his presentation a complete list 
of selling points and product and 
dealer advantages has been made. In 
addition, it is.a rare presentation that 
does not contribute a new merchan- 
dising idea, an unusual approach, or a 
new selling technique. 

Each product, or group of products, 
manufactured by Johnson & Johnson is 
covered in this way. At the close of the 
conference every man present has had 
an opportunity to demonstrate his 
method of selling each one of his com- 
pany’s many products, and. to observe 
and to po y the selling demonstra- 
tions of his fellow salesmen. Johnson 
& Johnson believes that this self-teach- 
ing phase of the conference is the most 
important and effective development in 
sales training that the company has 
ever evolved. The departure from the 
‘platform speaker” type of sales meet- 
ing is welcomed by the men—and, 
judging by results Johnson & Johnson 
management believes it will continue. 


Benefits of Conferences 


One of the greatest immediate bene- 
fits of the conferences in Johnson & 
Johnson management’s opinion is the 
list of suggestions and criticisms sub- 
mitted by each group. In the middle 
of the first week the members of each 
conference hold an election to select 
one of their number as chairman. The 
chairman then becomes the official 
spokesman and representative of the 
conference members. In addition to 
several organizational duties and func- 
tions, it is the job of the chairman to 
seek and to compile all suggestions and 
criticisms which the members of the 
conference may wish to make, either 
publicly or anonymously. The confer- 
ence chairman then assembles these 
suggestions and criticisms and presents 
them to management at a joint meet- 
ing of the conference group and top 
management. It is surprising how 
much of a constructive nature comes 
out of this session. In fact, several top 
Johnson & Johnson executives have 
stated that the suggestions and criti- 
cisms alone have been worth the cost 
of the entire training program. It is 
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DOES YOUR PRODUCT HELP THE BUILDER DELIVER 


“MORE HOUSE FOR THE MONEY’’? 


So builders are more anxious than ever to know about products 
that will help cut costs and increase values, — 


Here’s one quick way to get helpful 
product information across to the 
nation’s home builders 


The February issue of American 
Builder will preview the National 
Association of Home Builders’ Con- 
vention and Exposition to be held 
February 25-26-27-28, 1946 in the 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago. The con- 
vention will 
have an attend- 
ance far exceed- 
ing last year’s 
record of 4,000 interested home 
builder registrants. The greatly en- 
larged exposition will dramatically 
feature the largest exhibit of home 
building materials, products and 
equipment ever assembled. 


American Builder’s February is- 
sue offers manufacturers an oppor- 
tunity to tell their product story to 
the convention crowd and to our 
more than 30,000 additional 
builder-subscribers. 


These readers include the lead- 
ing builders in their respec- 
tive communities . . . the 
men who build model 
homes... the big merchan- 
disers of the building pro- 
fession ... the ones who set 
the “pace”. The homes they build 
and the materials and services they 
use are the ones most widely pub- 
licized. They will be seeking new 
ways and means to do their jobs 
more efficiently, economically and 
profitably. And that, under today’s 
conditions, is no easy task. So they 
are anxious to get any help they 
can from manufacturers, 


What the February American 


Builder will contain 


This issue will preview the Conven- 
tion and Exposition, contain edi- 
torial material of first importance 
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Labor and material costs have increased,—but, homes will be 
built, and in volume. 


to the home building 
industry, and give a 
complete report on 
home building progress. 


There will be a spe- 
cial 32 page section de- 
voted to drawings and 
blueprints of the first peace-time 
model homes and a comprehensive 
review of building materials, prod- 
ucts and equipment, old and new. 
The latter will be a continuing 
American Builder feature as new 
products come on the market. This 
“first display” of new products and 
equipment will include all new or 
improved structural products and 
equipment, the newest appliances, 
and new construction machinery 
such as power woodworking 
tools, concrete mixers and 
materials handling equip- 
ment. 


Advertisers can capitalize on this 
special ANNUAL CONVENTION 
and EXPOSITION issue 


Tie in with this “once-a-year” 
opportunity that will stress 
the how and why of new 
methods, new products, new 
equipment, new designs and 


techniques in home building, by 
telling builders how your product 
will help them with their inten- 


This issue will list new and im- 
proved products and preview the 
National Association of Home 
Builders’ Exposition to be held in 
February. 


tion to deliver “More House For 


The Money” in the face of in- 
creased building costs. 


In the February issue of Ameri- 
can Builder manufacturers who 
plan to exhibit can highlight the 
special features of the products they 
intend to display at the NAHB Ex- 
position. Other manufacturers, too, 
will want to take advantage of this 
opportunity to get their product 
story before this vast and in- 
tensely interested builder 
audience. Explain what your 
product is, how it is made, 
how installed and the ease 
and speed with which it can be 
handled. That is the kind of in- 
formation builders tell us they look 
for in advertising copy. 


Your advertisement in the Feb- 
ruary issue will have a dual sales 
opportunity: not only can you get 
your product story over to those 
builders unable to attend the Con- 
vention and Exposition, but you 
will interest those builders who do 
attend in “seeing for themselves”. 


See Standard Rate and Data, Class 19, Business Paper Section for further infarmation 


on the building market. 


gg AMERICA 


a ANO 
BUILDING 
AGE 


BUILDER 


ap 


A SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUBLICATION 


Chicago 3— 105 West Adams Street 


New York 7—30 Church Street 
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interesting, they say, to observe that of 
these suggestions which do not deal 
with post-war problems, about 75% 
have been acted upon affirmatively. 

Of the more important results of 
the question and answer sessions, John- 
son & Johnson points to, one is a 
noticeable stimulation in management's 
thinking. Another is the number of 
suggestions and criticisms that are con- 
tinually coming in from the field forces 
even after they have returned to their 
territories. This session in particular, 
the company’s management believes, 
brings the field selling force into a 
closer appreciation of the many prob- 
lems besetting management. Every- 
thing is said and done to emphasize 
to the conference members that they 
are the “‘eyes and ears” of New Bruns- 
wick. They are reminded that it is their 
responsibility to submit anything they 
believe will improve Johnson & John- 
son products, policies or operations. 

Included in the program presented 
are several ‘“‘selling’’ films which are 
used to illustrate basic selling funda- 
mentals. These films are not shown 
with any intention of telling the men 
how to sell, but rather to stimulate 
their thinking and to point out meth- 
ods which other men have found suc- 
cessful. Nowhere during the entire 
conference period is any attempt made 
to tell the men how they should sell. 
All emphasis is placed upon the belief 
that selling is an art requiring indi- 
vidual skills and expressions. Through- 
out the conference every man is urged 
to seek ways of developing and im- 
proving his own selling technique. 

To round out the conference activi- 
ties, several entertainment features are 


SALES EXECUTIVE 


Fifteen years national sales experi- 
ence in executive capacity—versa- 
tile—know consumer and industrial 
fields — capable of planning and 
carrying out strong marketing pro- 
grams—ability to select, train and 
lead men—proven record with both 
large and small staffs. 

Seeks connection with financially 
sound manufacturer interested in 
maintaining or building national 
sales organization. 37, college grad 
—married—excellent sales person- 
ality. Will consider either national 
or regional position—Midwest pre- 
ferred. 

Box 2208, Sales Management, 386 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVES 
$5,000-$15,000 Caliber 


Through our nationwide Service we negotiate 
for the better positions with well-established 
companies in all industries. Your personal 
requirements met by individual procedures. 
Strict confidence assured. Details on request. 
Jepson Executive Personnel & Research Service, 
632 Land Bank Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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arranged for each group. These include 
a visit to one of New York City’s 
most popular night clubs, where din- 
ner is scheduled for the Friday evening 
at the end of the first week’s sessions. 
Tickets to one of the featured radio 
shows are provided for an evening 
during the second week. All expenses 
incident to the conference and its ac- 
tivities are paid by Johnson & John- 
son. 

Rarely have we seen an organization 
quite so enthusiastic about a sales 
training project as Johnson & Johnson. 
The program is not only making Joha- 


son & Johnson representatives better 
salesmen, but it is sere them into 
closer contact with top management 
and enabling them to appreciate their 
own importance in the Johnson & 
Johnson organization. The conferences 
are developing in the minds of the 
men a fuller realization of manage- 
ment’s problems and the a 
that it is within their power as indi- 
viduals to lessen considerably the load 
at New Brunswick. All of this is re- 
sulting in the average Johnson & John- 
son salesman literally making hinaself 
the sales manager of his own territory. 


St. Louis, Pop.....830,000* 
New Orleans,Pop.521,400* 
San Diego, Pop... 390,000* 
New Haven, Pop.. 177,600* 
Total 1,919,000 


WOAI Daytime Primary page 
Pop. 1,916,500 


not hcensed 


50,000 WATTS °¢ 


The Powerful 


St. Louis, New Orleans, San Diego and New Haven are all big 
and profitable markets, but the full measure of WOAI’s day- 
time primary area gives you a market practically equal to the 
combined population of those four cities! 


In this market are San Antonio and Corpus Christi—two of 
the sixteen metropolitan counties in the entire United States 
listed by Philip M. Hauser, assistant director of the Census 
Bureau, as having superior prospects for retaining their war- 
time growth. 


It’s the rich Central and South Texas market; a market in 
which WOAI sells more merchandise to more people than any 
other station—at a lower cost per sale! 


CLEAR CHANNEL © NBC AFFILIATE ¢ 


VOAI 


Represented Nationally by 
EDWARD PETRY & CO. 


Advertising Influence of the Southwest 
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Chadeloid Seeks Identification 
Of Industrial Stain Process 


Licensors of a permanent stain for wood finishing follow the path 


of “Sanforizing” and “Hollanderizing” in promotion designed to 


educate the public to recognize quality in finished products, and to 


encourage consumers to look for a seal bearing the Chadeloid name. 


E appearance of the ‘‘Chade- 
loid Stain” seal of certification 
(reproduced below) in busi- 
ness paper and general maga- 

zine advertising and in direct mail 
pieces represents one more interesting 
example of promotion, to the =— 
of a process rather than a product. 

Chadeloid Corp., a subsidiary of 
Commonwealth Engineering of Ohio, 
Dayton, O., are the owners of a series 
of patents for permanent, penetrating, 
non-grain-raising wood stains. They 
act as licensees only. The company 
now has contracts with 49 manufac- 
turers in the industrial finishing in- 
dustry. 

Set up to render service to licensees, 
Chadeloid Corp. offers: 

1. An advertising and promotion 


program designed to educate both the 
manufacturer of wood products and 
the public to the end that a sufficient 
volume of Chadeloid stains will be 
sold at a fair price to insure the profits 
of licensees. Business papers to be 
used include Wood Products, Ameri- 
can Paint Journal, and Industrial Fin- 
ishing. 

2. A technical service publication 
program for the benefit of licensees 
and their customers, to keep them 
abreast of laboratory research and de- 
velopment work on new formulas, 
methods of application, etc. 

3. Laboratory facilities through 
which licensees can test the finishing 
of wood samples, can check formulas, 
and inquire into specific technical pro- 
duction problems. 
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The contract under which Chade. 
loid licensees operate is relatively 
simple. It calls for a royalty of 5 cents 
per gallon of permanent stain com. 
position sold or used by it during the 
term of the agreement. 

Other provisions of the agreement: 

The licensee shall mark all of its 
advertising, containers, etc., with suit- 
able statutory patent notices as may be 
specified from time to time by the 
licensor, and with the statement, “‘li. 
censed by Chadeloid Corp.” 

The licensor reserves the right at 
any time to establish a schedule of 
minimum prices, discounts and selling 


Another process becomes a trade-mark. 


terms, in accordance with which all 
licensees thereafter sell or dispose of 
the products covered. (‘“The licensor 
announces as a matter of policy that 
it will fix... prices . . . based upon 
the cost of raw materials and labor 
as reported by the United States De- 
partment of Commerce and the United 
States Department of Labor, plus the 
royalty charted . . . , it being the 
intent and purpose of the licensor to 
open to the entire trade the use of 
these patents so licensed at the lowest 
price consistent with a reasonable 
profit to the manufacturer, licensee, 
the trade and to the licensor.’’) 

The licensee agrees to pay a mini- 
mum royalty per year of $100. This 
amount shall be paid for the first 
year upon the signing of the contract, 
and annually thereatter upon the an- 
niversary of the signing of the con- 
tract. This minimum amount shall be 
credited against royalties thereafter 
payable by the licensee during the 
year. 

Another subsidiary of Common- 
wealth, New Wrinkle, Inc., similarly 
licenses manufacturers to apply 
“Wrinkle” finish to fabrics, woods, 
and metals. Users of this finish in- 
cludes Follmer Graflex Corp., for 
Speed Graphic cameras; Bell & How- 
ell for Filmo cameras, Sun Ray Photo 
Co., for Sun Ray Arnold enlargers: 
Standard Gage Co., for comparators, 
and Hampton Electric Manufacturing 
Co. for electric welding machines. 
New Wrinkle currently has more than 
200 licensees, 
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IT’S THE STATION 
THAT KNOWS HOW 
TO SAY GOODNIGHT 


Not just another 


late hour filler, 
“Sleepy Serenade” 
is a top production, 
a WGAR nightcap 
of music and poetry 


which thousands of 


Clevelanders have 
learned to enjoy 
seven nights a week. 
We are fussy 

about “off-hours” 


because our audience. 


CLEVELAND'S has learned to expect 


good listening on WGAR 
WGAR | -:-- 


THE FRIENDLY STATION 
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Resdlifl 


Direct Aduertiotng 


Planned, Created and Produced 


by 
D. H. AHREND CO. 


has won 
NATIONAL AWARDS 
tn the Last 3 Years 
& 


Consultation Without Obligation 
In N. Y. Metropolitan Area. Else- 
where No Charge Will Be Made 
For Consultation If Our Proposals 
Are Accepted. 


D. H. AHREND CO. 


52 Duane St., New York 7, N. Y. 
WoOrth 2-5892 


of general advertising originating 
in Western New York and 
placed by Buffalo and Western 
New York agencies in 1944 


99.3°/o 


selected the 

BUFFALO 

Courter-Express 
The lineoge was distributed 
45.3% in the daily, 
14.0% ia the Sunday editions 
of the Courier-Express 
Those who are here on the ground 
where they can see and fee! 
the flow of merchandise 
know that in Buffalo 


the Courier-Express 
Delivers the Goods! 


ner Spree 


BUFFALO'S ONLY 
MORNING & SUNDAY NEWSPAPER 
i 
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Field Quiz Reveals Huge Market 


ITH an _ expenditure of 
$300,000 above its regular 
advertising appropriation, 
Fram Corp., Providence, 
R. I., is launching the biggest adver- 
tising campaign in the oil filter in- 
dustry “to make America Fram con- 
scious.” Copy will appear in national 
magazines, business publications, daily 
and weekly — 

Major purpose of the campaign is 
to put Fram oil filters and replace- 
ment cartridges on cars, trucks and 
tractors. Having completed most of its 
Army contracts, Fram is now able to 
make these products in unlimited 
quantities, and is going after the home 
market in a big way. 

In anticipation of this promotional 
event, the company conducted market 
surveys to determine potentialities and 
ito determine the Fram position in 
ithis market. One phase of the study 
lwas carried out by Fram field engi- 
— who interviewed motorists every 


Saturday morning at service stations 


| * 


ee 


Fos. een, 


For Filters; Fram Opens Drive 


throughout the country. Special forms 
for tallies were supplied. Data in. 
cluded name and location of the ser. 
vice station; year and make of each 
car; whether or not the car was filter 
equipped, type of filter being used; 
condition of the oil in the crankcase 
as shown by the dipstick test; whether 
or not the sale of filters, cartridges 
or extra oil resulted. Field men were 
encouraged to add reactions of driv. 
ers to the dipstick test. 

Another study was conducted by 
Ross Federal Research Corp. which 
completed 3,017 interviews in 97 
service stations in 24 cities. Results 
tallied closely with those obtained by 
Fram field men. The study disclosed 
that 51.6% of all passenger cars do 
not have an oil filter, 30.8% of filter 
equipped passenger cars need a new 
cartridge now. The remaining per- 
centage will need one within six 
months, 33.2% of all filter equipped 
cars used Fram, and 4.6% of those 
drivers whose cars are equipped with 


* 


“You should have been nicer to business men when you 
were with the OPA ... you might have had a job by now!” 
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BREAKING THE ICE 


8:00—It’s monotony kills men before their time. 


9:05—Sure I wouldn’t be in any other business ! 
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PM . .. the whiskey that hitched its 
wagon to a gardenia. . .““Ifitisn’t PM, it isn’t 
an evening”... now promotes its own slogan 
with Pircu Me, a finger-exercise horseshoes 
game on elbow room scale... Calling for skill 
rather than IQ, Prrcu ME pleases both the 
bar trade and the bartenders, provides a 
better basis for preference of brand and place, 
does not prejudice the sale of PM in any way 
whatsoever! ... Printed flat, easy to pack and 
assemble, Pircu ME is low in cost, potent 
in promotion value... Another instance of 
idea importance, and another invention of 
Einson-Freeman, who believe that getting 
customers for you is the best method of 
getting customers for them... If you'd like 


a Prrcu ME, write for sample. 


Einson-Freeman Co., Ine. 
Sales-thru-laughter Lithographers 


STARR & BORDEN AVENUES 
LONG ISLAND CITY 1, NEW YORK 
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ger car study, the company employed 


lighted the major query, “When fil- _ filters affect oil and engine life. 
ters are not supplied on new vehicles, 


muscellaneous types of filters prefer superior service and cleaning ability, 


and demand Fram replacement car- ease with which Fram is obtainable 
tridges. —teflecting the completeness of the 

Encouraged by the large market po- _— distribution service—and the ease 
tentialities uncovered by the passen- with which Fram replacements car- 


tridges may be installed. Other data 
Ross Federal to conduct a study of included mileage and time factors de- 
fleet potentialities. For two weeks, in- termining change of oil, on what 
vestigators toured 24 cities and inter- basis change of cartridges is deter- 
viewed 407 owners of fleets of various mined, breakdown of mileage and 
sizes, representing a wide diversity of | other factors determining cartridge 
business types. A questionnaire high- changes and the extent to which oil 


These studies indicate a large po- 
do you install them?” 65.4% said tential market and are the basis for 
“yes.” Of those replying in the af- Fram’s advertising and sales promo- 
firmative, 44% installed Fram. This tion campaign. The big theme is 
compared with 32.7% for the nearest | economy of operation—savings in oil 
Fram competitor. and longer engine life. This 


is 
Reasons for the preference included _ stressed in three major themes: 


More Western cars have built-in ski racks on their 
roofs; more boats trundle Western highways on trailers; 
more inches of Western skin get sunburned. Because 
Westerners are outdoors people. And being the sons of 
their fathers — at heart, adventurers and pioneers — 
they take to the wilds. , 


For rugged sun and fun—off-the-beaten-track travel 
information—a quarter million Westerners are steered 
by the travel pages of Sunset. And scores of them take 
pen in hand to tell Sunset editors where they’ve been, 
what they’ve discovered. 


Sunset knows 
the Pacific Coast 


THE MAGAZINE OF WESTERN LIVING 


San Francisco 


“How’s your oil filter?”’ This ques- 
tion Fram has been driving home to 
motorists for the past few years in 
all advertising and promotional ma. 
terial—it’s the question that begins 
to make a motorist filter-conscious. 

“The dipstick tells the story.” This 
sells the car owner on the test which 
shows the condition of the oil in his 
engine. 

The money back guarantee. A ve- 
hicle owner is repaid the filter cost 
if, after 90 days, he feels he can get 
along without it. 

These three themes run through all 
copy and are emphasized in such 
headings as “How Fram oil filters 
save motors and money;” “How a 
simple 30-second test can save you 
costly auto repairs.” 

Copy directed to wholesalers and 
dealers carries such headings as “5 
Reasons Why You Profit Most with 
Fram;” ‘“‘Here’s Your market;’’ “Make 
Big Profits with the 30-Second Dip- 
stick Test;” “Yes, sir, I'm Saving My 
Customers’ Cars from the Junkpile.” 


Advertising Schedule 


Advertisements will appear in 
Capper’s Farmer, Country Gentleman, 
Farm Journal, Life, The Saturday 
Evening Post, Successful Farming, 
and 1,599 daily newspapers and 2,- 
531 weekly newspapers. Copy for 
wholesalers, dealers and fleet owners 
will appear in Bus Transportation, 
Commercial Car Journal, Fleet Own- 
er, SAE Journal, Transportation i 
ics, Farm Implement News, Imple- 
ment & Tractor, Jobber Topics, Mo- 
tor, Motor Age, Motor Service, South- 
ern Automotive Journal and Super 
Service Station. Van Sant, Dugdale & 
Co., Inc,, Baltimore, Md., is the 
agency in charge. 

The campaign introduces new items 
and improvements. Heading the inno- 
vations is Filcron, micronic filtration, 
now available for civilian use. 

A novel merchandising innovation 
to sell the tractor trade is the “Trac- 
Pak” for Ford-Ferguson tractor own- 
ers. It contains four replacement car- 
tridges, complete with new gaskets, 
in one package. A measuring stick 
runs through the center of the pack- 
age and serves as a means of hanging 
the pack in any convenient place. Five 
merchandise assortments for the trade 
provide the nucleus for current sales. 

Advertising aids include a choice 
of advertising kits, 12 new color dis- 
plays, a merchandiser kit, window 
display kit, free newspaper mats and 
radio transcriptions, cartridge checker 
which shows the correct replacement 
cartridge for almost every make of car 
or truck, and a similar checker for 
tractors, signs and posters. 
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OVER 
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BUYING 
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CONSUMERS 


MILLIONS OF 
CONSUMERS 


A.S. BENNETT ASSOCIATES 


A Sounpinc Boarp or Pustic Reactions: The Consumer Panel is industry’s sixth selling sense. 


Consumer Panels: “Radar” 
Of the Sales Department 


Now a practical, well developed research technique, the consumer 
panel is a tool of varied uses. It can spot and measure changes in 
demand long before those changes show up in factory sales figures 


. can warn of impending trouble before it becomes critical. 


BY ARCHIBALD S. BENNETT 


A. S. Bennett Associates, New York City 


ALES figures are always an consumer panel offers the best avail- 


audit of the past, useful when 
conditions are static, unreliable 
when they are in flux. Our 
present situation is fraught with new 
and untried patterns. Evaluations of 
past performance will have little relev- 
ance, 
How then evaluate future demand? 
How know the consumer’s mind? I 
believe that a scientifically conducted 
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able solution to this baffling problem. 

A consumer panel is a group of 
consumers so selected that it consti- 
tutes a representative sample of the 
market to be appraised. Such a repre- 
sentative sample is composed of a 
group of consumers properly weighted 
as to income, age, sex, occupation, size 
of family, ownership or rental of 
homes, to conform to the national, 


sectional, or regional pattern under 
observation. 

Such a representative sample is 
termed a ‘‘Panel’’ when it is used over 
and over again at stated periods for 
soundings that can be compared to de- 
termine trends. 

The next few years break down into 
three periods: 

The initial period of reconver- 
sion. 

The transition when manufac- 
turers catch up with demand. 

The final period, we hope, of 
high _ self-sustaining _ production 
based on current demands. 

The immediate and recent past has 
been so distorted by scarcities, ration- 
ing, short or non-filling of orders that 
sales figures as a barometer of sales 
possibilities are almost valueless. 

The immediate and nearby future 
contains so many unknown influencing 
factors that current sales figures will 
continue to be undependable as an ac- 
curate barometer for future planning. 

The war has produced widespread 
and important changes and disloca- 
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Correspondence corresponds 
to salesmanship. The better 
the salesman, the better the 
sales. It logically follows... 


The Better 
the PAPER 
the Better 
the Letter 


So the good old standby for any 


campaign of letters .. . sales 
letters or otherwise .. . is a letter- 
head on Atlantic Bond. Clean, 
crisp, firm and fresh, Atlantic 
Bond is a genuinely water- 
marked paper that makes a good 
impression every time. Always, 
for better letters use better paper 
... Atlantic Bond. Send for our 
new sample portfolio “Eastern 
Fine Papers for Business.” 


Atlantic Bond 


Made by 


EASTERN CORPORATION 
BANGOR, MAINE 
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| tions in established markets, market 
habits 


and buying habits. These 
changes provide the alert competitor 
with an opportunity to expand his 
business while defending his own 
position. To achieve such fortification 


| he must know what, when, and how 


much consumers will spend buying his 
products, month by month, season by 
season and year by year. 

One suggestion for securing ad- 
vance indications of the answer to 
these questions is to set up a repre- 
sentative, stratified consumer panel 
and take monthly, bi-monthly or quar- 
terly soundings of consumer plans to 
buy. 

This panel can be used to check 
what and how much bought, how 
much paid, where bought, and by 
whom bought, during the period be- 
tween soundings; broken down by 
brand, style, design, size, quantity or 
price, as desired. It can also inquire 
into purchases planned or anticipated. 

A panel starts with an actual inven- 
tory in the home as a base, and pro- 
ceeds to build a graphic picture that 
mirrors the consumer's frame of 
thought as to past and present pur- 
chases. 


Pre-Judgment of Acceptance 


Why a consumer panel for top 
management? Because business prob- 
lems today call for astute pre-judg- 
ment of consumer acceptance as to 
every competitive feature of a prod- 
uct. 

A graphic picture of the movement 
of goods from manufacturer to con- 
sumer is shown on the upper half of 
the chart on page 155. It takes weeks 
and at times months for a product 
created by a manufacturer to reach 


| the consumer. It takes just as long, as 


shown on the lower half of the chart, 
for consumer reaction in the shape of 
re-orders to get back to the plant. 
What is the manufacturer to do dur- 
ing this period of waiting? If he con- 
tinues to manufacture the same prod- 
uct in the same quantities as planned 
and the consumers’ response is un- 
favorable, he faces a loss. If, on the 
other hand, the response is greater 
than anticipated, the manufacturer 
may fail to make the full profit. 

The panel method of marketing re- 


| search bridges over the gap or time 


lag that exists between plant and final 
consumer action. By periodic sound- 


| ings, headquarters can be constantly 
| informed as to consumer spending 
| plans. In short, a panel will give the 


manufacturer a chance to know what 
to expect in advance. 

The panel method of investigation 
can effectively secure almost immediate 
answers to vital questions. A repre- 


sentative group of comsumers are 
asked periodically to report on such 
questions as: 

1. How many units of a specified 
product did you buy for the reporting 
period? 

2. How much did you pay per unit 
of product? 

3. What brand did you buy? 

4, What style or design of product 
did you buy? 

5. Where did you make your pur. 
chase? 

6. If you made a change in brand 
preference, please state why the 
change was made. 

7. What, and how much do you ex. 
pect to buy during the next reporting 
period ? 


Reflect National Picture 


Answers to these questions will te- 
veal what, how much, for how much, 
what brand, what quantity, and at 
what price the consumer bought. The 
answer to the seventh question gives 
an inkling of the consumers’ future 
plans. When properly enlarged on a 
national basis, the panel findings will 
reflect the national consumer move- 
ment of goods. 

A consumer panel can reveal what 
is happening to a company’s sales of 
certain products. The customary pro- 
cedure is to judge sales either by new 
orders, factory productions, or ship- 
ments. This information unfortu- 
nately tells only half the story. It re- 
veals the sales of a company to its own 
customers, but not the sales to the 
consumer. Part of a company’s sales 
to its own customers may go into 
stock building. Long range profits re- 
sult only from sales that flow through 
the distribution system into the hands 
of the consumer, and are satisfactory 
to him. This information will be of 
particular value during the turning 
point of the cycle. 

A consumer panel can tell the man- 
ufacturer not only how he is meeting 
his competition, but, since the panel is 
a continuous marketing tool, whether 
he is gaining or losing ground and 
why. 

Lastly, a consumer panel can reveal 
for a company the method of distribu- 
tion that individual competitors are 
employing. By reporting where they 
bought their goods, the consumer on 
the panel will reveal the stores and 
types of stores through which the com- 
petition is marketing its product. 

If each of the different elements 
involved in an industry from manu- 
facturer right. down through distribu- 
tors, wholesalers and retailers knew 
in advance the volume of sales of 
products, each of the elements would 
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know how much to manufacture, and 
to stock in both wholesale and retail 
outlets. 

As goods flow from manufacturers, 
they may either lodge for a time in 
the warehouse or stockroom of the 
next lower level, or move rapidly on 
their way. Distributors and wholesalers 
may overbuy, and become temporarily 
overstocked. Retailers may also over- 
buy and become temporarily over- 
stocked. Only that portion of goods 
ot products which are currently bought, 
and actually used by the ultimate con- 
sumer can be considered as an ade- 
quate measure of the immediate de- 
mand. 


Value of Figures Changes 


This process can be carried one step 
further into the homes of the con- 
sumers who bought the goods. Were 
they satisfactory? Were they used? 
Will more of the same be wanted? 
If so, in what volume and when? The 
answers to these questions are of in- 
creasing interest in reverse order back 
through the several levels from the 
retailer to the manufacturer, because 
of the increasing amount of time and 
preparation needed to meet an unbal- 
anced supply or demand at each level 
back to the source. 

This lack of dependable information 
on ultimate demand of end products 
has always been one of management's 
greatest headaches. Available figures 
are extremely useful in determining 
the situation. They are, however, more 
dependable and more useful at a time 
when life is moving in a more or less 
fixed pattern. The moment conditions 
become fluid, the dependability of 
such figures ceases or loses most of its 
value, 

Right now, the patterns of American 
life will be subject to great change. 
New habits are being formed. New 
materials are being developed. New 
wants are being created. Buying power 
is shifting. New outlets are being 
tried. We are faced with a new frame 
of thought. These new patterns will 
affect all projected purchases and de- 
mand. 

A consumer panel can be made a 
barometer of recent and current pur- 
chases and also a barometer of antici- 
pated demand. Its findings can be 
made available to sponsoring retailers, 
wholesalers, distributors, manufactur- 
ers, fabricators, weavers, and spinners 
before it is too late, and the benefits 
from this pre-knowledge cannot fail 
to be reflected in more orderly oper- 
ations and greater profits. 
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NutTs AND BOLTs - - — and Presidents 


“Nuts and bolts”—in slang—characterizes in general those un- 
glamorous staples of business about which, like junk, the buyer 
asks: “How much per pound?” 


Making and selling “nuts and bolts” need not be dull. Giant 
businesses and immense fortunes have been built by men who 
put glamor, romance, and excitement into the making, selling, and 
advertising of those products. 


In fields crowded with competitors out-shouting each other on 
the “price per pound,” men arose who saw the opportunity to 
put into their products the fine, the intangible, the priceless values. 
They knew that the most important nut on a locomotive (or an 
airplane or a pair of roller skates!) is the Joose nut, the neglected 
nut. They were inspired by the famous lines: “For the want of 
a nail ...a kingdom was lost.” So they set out to produce “nuts 
and bolts” as fine, as dependable, as ingenuity could make them. 
Engineers experimented for efficient designs; metallurgists searched 
and tested for flawless materials; craftsmen applied master work- 
manship; and policy called for dependable promises and fair 
dealing. 


Such exciting and important values do not appear in specifica- 
tions. Yet they are the most potent in building a business and the 
most potent in winning approval from presidents and top execu- 
tives. After the “price per pound” is compared executives make 
their final decision on progressiveness, prestige, dependability. 


Why not expose the priceless values that built your business to 
the eyes of executives who buy those intangibles? 


Dun’s Review reaches 20,666 presidents and 35,485 other executives in the 
leading companies in Manufacturing (55.9%); Wholesaling (24%); and Rail- 
roads, Transportation, Utilities, Retail, etc., (11.9%); Financial, Banking, and 
Insurance (8.2%). Detailed breakdown, by titles, type, and size of com- 
panies available. 


DUNS REVIEW 


Published by DUN & BRADSTREET, Inc. 
290 Broadway, New York 8, N. Y. 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND BOSTON LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


é 
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PULL UP A CHAIR...IF YOUIW 


R. TION stamps are out the window...it’s steak 
on the Avery’s table. Store shelves offer choice as well as 
plenty and Mrs. Avery is already casting her cash- 
register votes for the BRAND LEADERS of 1946! 


The combined eating power, living power, and buying 
power of the millions of wage earner families like the 
Averys make their vote final. Not only do these plain 
people of America determine the brand leaders, they make 
up the only force big enough to buy the output of their 
own employment ...the only power strong enough to 
bring the kind of peace that goes with prosperity. 


Want in? Let True Story pull up a chair for you. 


True Story knows their voice, they know ours. It’s 
their own. To them, True Story is a member of the 
family, talking straight, true and directly about their 
every problem. It knows their hopes, feeds their faith, 
and for 25 years has used its common touch to entertain, 
stimulate, and inspire its millions of readers to higher 
things and better living: Check your own research files, 
and you'll find in True Story homes few of the magazines 
like those in your home. True Story homes are true story 
readers. They accept True Story as their very own— 
extend that acceptance across column rules to the adver- 
tisements. Whether editorial, story, or advertising... 
True Story’s readers see, read, and HEED! 
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1+ DUT make 


gets this 


1. Selection of the better-off, better- 


living wage earner families. 


Only True Story can give you an 
inside track to these better-than- 
average wage earner families! 


For more than a quarter century, editorial 
lanning, direction and research have aimed 
lrue Story at the wage earner families on the 
way up. Does True Story get them ? 


In pre-war 1940, research* showed True Story 
readers to be 29% better off than average 
wage earners. No wonder they owned 36% 
more automobiles, 15% more electrical appli- 
ances, bought 6% more toilet goods, and 9% 
more clothing. 


Now, with wage earner spending power far 
beyond that of 1939, make sure your adver- 
tising is concentrated among the better-off 
families who get the lion’s share of every dollar 
paid in wages. 


*11-city, 2000-interview report" Work— By-product of Defense”. 
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sure your wage earner advertising 


double sales advantage! 


2. Concentration where wage earner 
payrolls are best and buying is brisk. 


True Story automatically ups advertis- 
ing power to match rising retail buying 
... lowers it wherever buying is off. 


egevenion is creating extra sales opportunities 
aly. 


True Story “majors” in newsstand distribution. 
In 25 years True Story has learned how to take 
advantage of every opportunity to shift copies at 
the drop ofa hat to wherever retail buying is on the 
rise and more copies of premium-priced True 
Story can be sold. 


This automatically means that True Story’s ad- 
vertising is also shifted to wherever wage earner 
retail buying power is best. 


A staff of 27 traveling men, over 2000 field men, 
working through more than 700 wholesalers shifts 
thousands of copies of True Story daily to areas 
of quickened demand; city to city, even within 
city limits, 
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How True Story's circulation poratiets retoil sales in cities all over the country. 


exams Shows retail sales; 1944 equals 100. 
<onmenene ~=‘Shhovws True Story's newsstond sales for the same period. 
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Here’s how True Story’s circulation paral- 
leled August retail sales, up and down, in 
the high-spot cities reported by Sales Man- 
agement Magazine. 


“BEST-BET SALES CITIES”—True 
Story’s weekly fact sheet on reconversion 
sales in 184 cities, charts retail business 
conditions week by week, comparing to- 
day’s levels with those oflast year and pre- 
war 1939, and forecasts retail sales for the 
next four weeks. Airmailed every week 
from New York. Write for free weekly 
subscription on your business letterhead. 
True Story, 205 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y., Headquarters for Wage 
Earner Information. 


FOR 25 YEARS THE 
WAGE EARNERS’ FAVORITE MAGAZINE 
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Ca henubese boast 
binder for catalogues, 
‘manuals, etc., gives 
600% greater page 
strength than 3 ring — 


or an 11” page made 
¢ _in any length from 4” 
Pt 40”. Write for the 
name of the licensee i 
near you. 


|. Swing- O-Ring, Inc. 
An affiliate of The Fred Goat Co., inc. 
316 Deon Street, Brooklyn 17, W. Y. 


Owme / and Onerated by 
RADIO STATION WOW, INC. 
JOHN J. GILLIN, JR., PRESIDENT 
JOHN BLAIR & CO., REPRESENTATIVES 
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You Can’r Piceon-Hoie Ptas- 
Tic: You’ve combed your hair 
with it, eaten hors d’oeuvres 
from it, worn it around your 
waist, sipped a martini from 
it... you’ve become used to 
sitting on it in your best friend’s 
modern home . . . now you're 
going to see it in your mother’s 
18th Century living room. 


Furniture News Note: Now 
It’s Period Pieces of Plasties 


It comes as a surprise to learn that transparent acrylics, the 
most modern of materials, is being used for period furniture. 
The acrylic used is Lucite, which is sawn into pieces of the 
required shape, then buffed, formed, and cemented together 
with a new du Pont cement. The coffee table in the accom- 
panying illustration has a black Catalan top. 


It’s happening in Hollywood, but Lawrence & Hunter, the 
manufacturers, claim that their proximity to film studios is 
only a coincidence. Though only two years old, the company 
is already selling its line, chiefly tables, through interior 
decorators, and in furniture and department stores such as 
W. & J. Sloane, Marshall Field & Co., and Carson, Pirie, 
Scott & Co. 


Jodie Hunter and Jerre L. Poderson design these traditional 
pieces, and according to Mr. Poderson, the company’s sales 
manager, future lucite designs will include complete suites 
and may more than materially “embody the modern spirit.” 
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Demonstrate 

your product 

to MILLIONS! 
~- 


To advertisers who cry: “If we could only 
demonstrate the features of our product on 
a mass basis, our selling problems would 
be no more!”—here is a tested, proved solu- 
tion. Through the medium of advertising 
motion pictures—now available on regular 
schedules in approximately 11,000 of the 
18,000 motion picture theatres in the forty- 
eight states — you can obtain millions of 
low-cost demonstrations. 

These MINUTE MOVIES combine color, 
motion andscuad to create a dramatic, living 
presentation of your sales story. In one min- 
ute they pack an amazing amount of selling 
that reaches the eyes and ears simultaneously! 


1945 


IN 10.627 THEATERS! 


MINUTE MOVIES reach an undistracted 
audience, in darkened theatres where ail] 
attention is focused on a huge screen. They 
can be purchased on a pattern that matches 
your distribution. They are sold at a 
reasonable standard rate per thousand 
attendance. 

Leading national advertisers, who appre- 
ciate the value of extensive demonstrations, 
are now booking MINUTE MOVIES through 
this organization which has handled 
all phases of the operation for many 
years. For case histories, rates, and full 
information on MINUTE MOVIES, tele- 
phone or write today. 


GENERAL SCREEN ADVERTISING, INC. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS FOR MINUTE MOVIES 
2300 Wrigley Building, Chicago 11 x 


OCTOBER ‘3, 


500 Fifth Avenue, New York City 18 
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Nhanber of aeiwates ax 37 pours pressure { 
an . ds 


Use vent wea 


Roasts, weak, chop 
Geound (hamburger! 
Sew meat 

Saew we oF 


Comet 


g MEATS AND CHICKEN 
PROCESSING "TIMETABLE 


Fo A SIMPLE DEMONSTRATION IN THE USE OF A 
COOKER 

Nove: The steps sien here apply te foods cavked im three min- 

ater Virtually th? same provecture applies ts cther cocking 18 

Ne PRESTO COOKEM, tuditional steps fdr meat cookery are shoes 

on page £3, 


WITH the onter sleeve 


Time Savers ror THE Housewire: Mechanical products for 
the kitchen require knowledge for their proper use. Com- 
panies manufacturing pressure cookers are helping Mrs. 
Consumer along with instructional booklets and advertising 
campaigns, helping themselves to bigger sales volume. 


U by ocr Ce 
tandic Bie very impor- 
>. tant that cower handle be 

directly over ondia align- 
¥ ment with Cooker hendic 
as shown, so that cover 
is tecurety locked in 


Pressure Cookers in Production: 
Promotions Augur Keen Competition 


Prices for the principal makes 


range between $12 and $14. Such 


well-known firms as Aluminum Cooking Utensil ; Aluminum Goods; 
Landers, Frary & Clark, and National Pressure Cooker already 


have advertising campaigns under way to seek the housewife’s favor. 


HE war interrupted a rising 
tide of interest in pressure 
saucepans. Cooking with steam, 
under pressure, however, re- 
mained in the spotlight during the 
war because experts endorsed the 
method for canning. Now the neces- 
sity for home-canning is becoming less 
acute and pressure saucepans are re- 
turning. Several leading manufacturers 
of home kitchenware plan a large out- 
put of these utensils. 

Women like to use pressure sauce- 
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pans, largely because they save time. 
In a pressure saucepan, peas cook in 
one minute, string beans in 21/4 min- 
utes, pot roast in 30 minutes, cauli- 
flower in 2 to 5 minutes, rice in 10 
minutes. Fuel and vitamins are saved, 
and flavor is improved, but the time 
saving factor is probably most appeal- 
ing to the many women who both 
work and keep house. 

There are potential pitfalls in the 
almost too ready acceptance women 
are according this new utensil. Live 


steam is power, and penalties are ex- 
acted for handling it carelessly. Cook- 
ing results are so different from those 
characterizing slower methods as to 
require sharp readjustment on the pari 
of the woman beginning to use a pres: 
sure saucepan. Since a minute’s over- 
cooking in a pressure pan might ruin 
a dish, the time must be watched care- 
fully, as must pressure regulation, re- 
moval of lids, and other mechanical 
procedures. 

For these reasons, manufacturers 
who bring out pressure saucepans as- 
sume the responsibility of informing 
purchasers of proper methods of using 
their products through instruction 
booklets, recipe booklets, time-tables, 
etc. 

Companies which have already 
brought out pressure saucepans, or are 
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“Correspondents Abroad! 


CORRESPONDENTS 


~ ABROAD! 


, “‘WE—-WANT-TO 
REACH—THE—WOMEN!” 


Listen, Mr. Trott. Did Texas women applaud when 
The News sent its own correspondents to Africa— 
to Italy—to France—Germany—the Philippines— 
Okinawa—Japan—and now back to Europe? Did 


women follow their dispatches? 


Did the women say, along with the men, “This is 
by far the greatest war-time job any Texas paper 


ever attempted”? 


Sir—they did. 
Now Ready— The News’ coverage of the war fronts and the 
THE TEXAS ALMANAC various peace and rehabilitation fronts has written 


: ‘ a new page in Texas journalism. But— it’s only one 
and State Industrial Guide of the departments that, taken together, give The 
For 1945-46 Dallas News its position of pre-eminence. 

A Book that should be on the desk of 
every Advertising and Sales Executive. 


Published by The Dallas News. 


A real newspaper has to do everything. 


By Mail, Prepaid: Only Newspaper Excellence 
In Paper Cover ........... 9 .85 —— 
Ee 115 Makes Advertising Power 


“wienexco™ Che Hallas Morning News soto" 


The Texas Almanac 
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Pa.; Aluminum Goods Mfg. Co., 
Manitowoc, Wis.; Burpee Can Sealer 


and Vischer Products Co., Chicago. 
The .Mirro-Matic Pressure Pan is 
the first item Aluminum Goods Man- 


like others in the field, did not manu- 


preparing to do so, are: Aluminum also be used for canning. The com- 
Cooking Utensil Co., New Kensington, _ pany has been advertising this product 
for about a year, but its executives feel 
that its continuous record of consumer 
Co., Barrington, Ill.; Landers, Frary advertising since 1917 when Mirro 
& Clark, New Britain, Conn.; National utensils were introduced, has built a 
Pressure Cooker Co., Eau Claire, Wis.; background of acceptance for the new 
pan. Distributors have already te- 
ceived samples for display purposes, 
but deliveries of stock orders cannot 
ufacturing Co. has produced for pres- be made for another month or two. 
sure cooking, since this company, un- The company sells through jobbers 
and direct to certain accounts who 
facture a pressure canner. The Mirro make a practice of buying direct from 


pan has a capacity of four quarts and _— the manufacturer. According to R. L. 
will hold three one-pint jars, so it may Pritchard, Mirro’s advertising man- 


a 


(G sai] 
TO THIS ALREADY, GREAT YEAR "ROUND MARKET 


. .. and that, Mister, is something! 


WIOD covers this rich and responsive market as 
completely as Miami’s magic sun. 


@ Every indication points to 
an all time record 1945-46 
season in the Miami area. 


National Representatives 
GEORGE P. HOLLINGBERY CO. 


Southeast Representative 
HARRY E. CUMMINGS 
JAMES M. LeGATE, General Manager 


5,000 WATTS * GIO KC > NBC 
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ager, it will take some time for pro. 
duction to catch up with the flood of 
orders already on the books. 

The Mirro pan features an auto. 
matic control, a gasket which locks the 
cover automatically, a domed cover 
(providing extra cooking space), and 
the three-jar canning capacity. It will 
retail at $12.95, and $13.95 in the 
west. Advertising is appearing in sev. 
eral kinds of publications—women’s 
magazines, home magazines, the farm 
press, and in such special publications 
as Parents Magazine, Bride’s Maga- 
zine, and What's New in Home Eco- 
nomics. Dealer publications are also 
being used. The MIRRO logotype is 
carried boldly in all copy. 

One of Mirro’s promotional de. 
vices is a 12 page broadside for dealers 
and distributors, outlining the sales 
features of the pressure pan and the 
merchandising activities behind it. In 
blue, black and white, it has striking 
photographic illustrations showing the 
features of the pan—which should 
help salespeople; a summary, with re- 
productions of covers, of consumer 
magazines carrying the advertising, 
and examples of typical copy; repro- 
ductions of actual letters from con- 
sumers indicating their desire to buy 
the Mirro pan when it becomes avail- 
able; and illustrations showing dealer 
aids, such as the Recipe and Direction 
book, the shipping carton (which has 
sales messages on it), the display card, 
and newspaper advertisements for 
which the company supplies mats. 


Booklet Demonstrates Use 


Mirro’s recipe booklet, in orange, 
black and white, contains 5 photo- 
graphs and a series of drawings which 
show, in detail, how to use the pres- 
sure pan. The text of the book is well 
arranged, with time-tables and other 
reference material. 

National Pressure Cooker Co.'s 
PRESTO cookers have been widely pro- 
moted, with the result that the brand 
name is well-known to women. At the 
present time the company is making 
only one size, the four-quart saucepan 
which retails at $12.50 in the East 
and $12.95 in the West. Two and 
three-quart size pans will be manu- 
factured later. Thus far, only token 
shipments are being made to dealers, 
at six-week intervals. As production 
increases, the quantity in each ship- 
ment will increase. The company pub- 
lishes newspaper advertising advising 
consumers to register at retailers for 
a Presto. Dealers are supplied with 
literature, registration blanks, display 
material and other aids. 

For consumers, there is an advertis- 
ing folder, with illustrations in color, 
called “Your Best Kitchen Helper,” 
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(MAKING 10 IN ALL SINCE 19421!) 


y Winning national awards for outstanding editorial performance is getting co, 
/ § to be a habit with Conover-Mast publications! — 
For again this year, in a field of 419 entries, these magazines have walked off ae 
with prizes in Industrial Marketing’s Annual Editorial Competition. The s 
box score: 2 First Awards and 1 Award of Merit! esd 


t But it’s a mighty good habit ...one that gives us as much pleasure as we 
get in giving readers this prize-winning brand of editorial service year after 
year. From 1942 through 1945, Conover-Mast publications have captured sae 

4 First Awards and 6 Awards of Merit: ts 


’ 1942 
First Award to MILL & FACTORY for “Best Single Issue of Special Purpose” 
Award of Merit to MILL & FACTORY for “Best Series of Editorial Articles” 
Award of Merit to MILL & FACTORY for “Best Published Research” 

Award of Merit to PURCHASING for “Best Series of Editorial Articles” 


1943 
First Award to MILL & FACTORY for “Best Single Issue of Special Purpose” 
Award of Merit to PURCHASING for “Outstanding Series of Special Articles” 


1944 

Award of Merit to AVIATION MAINTENANCE for “Best Illustrative Treatment 

of Editorial Material” 

First Honorable Mention to PURCHASING for “Best Series of Articles” 
1945 

FIRST AWARD to MILL & FACTORY for “Best Series of Articles” 

FIRST AWARD to AVIATION MAINTENANCE for “Best Single Issue” 

AWARD OF MERIT to AVIATION MAINTENANCE for “Best Single Article” 


Of course Conover-Mast is proud of this record. Not because of the intrinsic 
glory, but because it proves a continuing alertness to readers’ needs based on an 
editorial sense that’s as sound as the dollars you invest in the advertising pages of 
these “heads up” publications! 


« 


Publishers of: AVIATION MAINTENANCE @ MILL & 
ae: FACTORY © PURCHASING © PLANT PRODUCTION 
DIRECTORY © LIQUOR STORE DISPENSER 
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and an attractive recipe vook, also in 
color, with considerable information 
both on pressure cooking and on sub- 
jects such as meal planning and table 
settings. 

A 12 page dealer broadside outlines 
the advertising campaign for the prod- 
uct. Copy is appearing in The Amer- 
ican Weekly, home and women’s 
magazines, and in agricultural, trade, 
and technical publications. 

Vischer Products Co.'s patented 
self-locking safety cover is retained by 
the firm for its line of Flex-Seal can- 
ners and saucepans, of porcelain 


enamel on steel, A franchise to use the 
same principle has been granted to 
Landers, Frary & Clark, which will 
bring out a Universal Stainless Steel 
pressure saucepan late this year. The 
franchise for its use in an aluminum 
cooker has been granted to The 


Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., 
which is preparing one to be marketed 
under the Wear-Ever trade-name. 
That such prominent and well-estab- 
lished companies in the kitchenware 
industry should have contracted for 
the use of this device indicates their 
faith in it. 


were entitled. 


sales possibilities. 


competitors’ future boosters. 


to attain these ends. 


Pa. 


Philadelphia 


This is open season for hunting... 


CUSTOMERS 


Many customers are nurturing real or fancied 
grievances against their suppliers because of the 


unavoidable exigencies of the war period. 


They feel that they didn’t get a fair share of the 


available goods nor the service to which they 


Calls and more calls, at this period, on old cus- 


tomers and prospects should lead to interesting 
Those “‘on the fence’’ can become yours or your 
Revitalized salesmanship is obviously necessary 


JOSEPH LUCHS & STAFF Salesmanship counsellors since. 1919 
to the country’s foremost industries has designed a novel program 
that will aid you to REFRESH and REVITALIZE your selling 
organization, Write for information. P.O, Box 5266, Philadelphia 26, 


JOSEPH LUCHS & STAFF 


Originators of 
“SELLING TOOLS” 


New York 
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Vischer Products Co. is a pioneer in 
pressure cooking. They have been 
identified with the field for 20 years, 
and have had a pressure saucepan on 
the market for seven years. The Flex. 
Seal’s special features are the safety 
plug, which releases pressure auto- 
matically when this is desirable; the 
indicator, which shows when the pres- 
sure-temperature in the cooker is be- 
low that required for cooking or 
canning a specific food product; and 
vent-weight regulation and control of 
steam pressure. There is also a 
patented jar rack in the Flex-Seal 
canner. 

Flex-Seal saucepans are now being 
made in a two-quart size, which will 
be sold for $10 retail, and a four-quart 
size at $14. Departmient and hardware 
stores will carry the line. Deliveries 
should start about the first of Novem- 
ber. 


Safety Valve Controls Pressure 


The Burpee Can: Sealer Co., which 
makes tin can sealérs for home use, 
is bringing out a four-quart pressure 
pan of heavy stamped aluminum, to 
retail at about $13.90. The company 
hopes to place samples with distribu- 
tors, to be shown to sales organiza- 
tions and lent to key dealers, by 
Christmastime, and deliveries should 
start in reasonable amounts early in 
the spring. 

The outstanding feature of the 
Burpee cooker is its safety valve, by 
means of which it is possible to con- 
trol pressure from zero to 23 pounds. 
According to D. E. Hall, Burpee’s 


_ sales manager, the Burpee Safety-Seal 


protects the user from the only types 
of accidents likely to occur through 
cooking with steam—too much pres- 
sure generated within the cooker; 
opening the cooker when there is 
pressure in it; explosions occurring in- 
side the cooker. Radar equipment which 
required ground level pressure even in 
the stratosphere, was placed in a 
pressurized can and closed with a Bur- 
pee Safety-Seal—a war application of 
which the company is justly proud. 
As a means of building a backlog 
of orders for dealers, Burpee has or- 
ganized a “Priority Club,” and pros- 
pective purchasers are asked to become 
members by filling out a membership 
coupon, which, when given to the 
ro ensures a “place in line” for 
the product when it becomes available. 
An interesting, though simple, pro- 
motion piece is in the form of a four- 
page letterhead, with the first page 
devoted to a letter from the president, 
C. B. Burpee, outlining the history of 
the company. The letter suggests that 
the prospect fill in the priority coupon, 
which appears on the center spread. 
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Also on this spread are illustrations of 
the pan and descriptions of its special 
features. 

A review of the plans and programs 
of these leading companies indicates 
that there will be keen competition 
among them in the marketing of their 
pressure saucepans. Generally speak- 
ing, each design has one or more dis- 
tinctive features which provide talking 
points for retail sales staffs. Prices for 
the four-quart size, which thus far 
seems to be the most extensively pro- 
duced, are in the neighborhood of $12 
to $14. Manufacturers realize their 
responsibility in introducing a cooking 
utensil operating on a principle new to 
most women, and are supplying clear, 
easily understood instructions, usually 
in instruction-and-recipe booklets. In 
the promotional literature, there is 
considerable mention of the safety 
features in the various designs. 

This entire development is of inter- 
est to others besides those companies 
bringing out pressure saucepans. Will 
this new type of utensil win a perma- 
nent place for itself, or will it be tried 
out like a new toy, and then discarded ? 
Much will depend upon the manner 
in which instructions for its use are 
presented. If they are not clear, or if 
they take too long to assimilate, many 
women may become discouraged be- 
fore they get the knack of using the 
device. If the instructions are not suffi- 
ciently forceful, so that they are dis- 
regarded, the resultant accidents may 
frighten potential users. On the other 
hand, if these two hazards are over- 
come, the good results and the saving 
of time and fuel possible through the 
use of the pan may win an ever-widen- 
ing circle of devotees. 

Manufacturers of cameras and other 
mechanical devices, hitherto stymied 
by the resistance women have shown 
toward the use of their products, 
should observe this development and 
await its outcome with curiosity. 
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seventeen 
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HISTORY : SSOM/; 


Rome was built on just Seven Hills, there were only Seven Wonders 
of the Ancient World and Greek legend has it that Seven heroes 
were considered enough to send against Thebes. Ancient history 
seems to favor the “seven” without the “teen.” It was well into the 
Twentieth Century before Booth Tarkington made “Seventeen” the 
title of a book; only recently did it become the name of a great new 
magazine—and a matter of weeks ago it assumed further significance 
to every space buyer in the country. 


Sales Management’s last Survey of Buying Power shows that out of 
the 200 counties in the United States having the highest cash 
gross income per farm-seventeen of them (From the Anglo-Saxon 
seofontiene: meaning seven plus ten)—yes, 17 of them were within 
Sioux City’s retail trading zone. This means that 81/2 per cent of the 
cream of the nation’s farm wealth is concentrated within shopping 
distance of Sioux City. 


Make way—while SEVENTEEN makes some modern history! 


Copyright 1945 Further reproduction net licensed 
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Birmingham Executives Holdt! 
In Advanced Salesmanship 


CLIN! 
the c 
clinic 
§. H. 
Weer 
Type" 
Giles 
Bigel 
presi 


MORE THAN THREE HUNDRED SALES MANAGERS, sales 
supervisors and salesmen attended the series ‘of meetings spon- 
sored by the Birmingham Sales Executives Club October 1-5 
and directed by Jack Lacy of Lacy Institute, Boston. 


Subjects included in the study course: The Approach, Demon- 
strations, The Close, Answering Objections, How to Relax, How 
to Hold Interest, How to Sway Listeners, How to Organize a 
Speech, and Personality Factors. At each session a “self- 
analyzer” was given to all participants, and each night the 
entire group of attendees was given practice in applying 
the principles covered in that session. 


Present officers of the Birmingham club: President: Lee S. 
Williams, district manager, Standard Oil Co.; Vice-President: 
Bedford F. Seale, president, Seale Lumber Co.; Secretary: 
Charles R. Davis, vice-president, Birmingham Gas Co.; 
Treasurer: R. S. Bohannon, manager, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 


THE ATTENTION IS _ UNANI- 
MOUS: Birmingham club members 
relax in their shirt sleeves, listen to 
Jack Lacy, ace sales clinic-er, as he 
uses displays to demonstrate the 
value of a good voice in selling. 


THIS IS HOW TO BREATHE, BOYS . . . Jack Lacy demonstrates the art of breath control 
to three Birmingham sales execs: (left to right) Teacher Lacy, President Lee Williams, Vice- 
President Bedford Seale, and past president, Forbes McKay. “Hands on diaphragm—place!” 
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diclinic 


CLINIC PROMOTERS: Meet the chairmen of 
the committees that put over the Birmingham 
clinic (left to right): John C. Inglis, manager, 
5. H. Kress & Co., ticket committee; A. Murray 
Weems, manager, L. C. Smith and Corona 
Typewriters, Inc., arrangements committee; 
Giles A. Baker, sales representative, Brown & 
Bigelow, publicity committee; James C. Lee, 
president, Buffalo Rock Co., entertainment. 


JACK MEETS THE MOB: The first two men on the left are past presidents of the 
Birmingham Sales Executives Club. They're John W. Black, Sr., president, Dixie Drive-It- 
Yourself System, and Don D. Campbell, sales manager, station WBRC. Next, at the left 
of Jack Lacy, is the current prexy, Lee S$. Williams, Alabama district manager, Standard 
Oil Co. On Mr. Lacy’s right are Bedford F. Seale, president, Seale Lumber Co., current 
vice-president; Forbes McKay, associate advertising manager, “The Progressive Farmer,” 
| another past president; Dan R. Hudson, executive vice-president, Family Reserve Insur- 
> — ance Co., immediate past president. The Birmingham big-wigs certainly turned out! 


... NO, IT ISN’T A REVIVAL MEET- 
ING . . . They don’t all want to leave 
the room . . . and they’re not imitating 
Martha Graham, either, It’s just one of 
Jack Lacy’s tricks to teach members 
how to relax their nervous tension. 
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up, 
Doc?’ 


@ Well, Doc. Wm. Esteps was in the 
clover. After several close brushes with 
the law in other states, this self-styled 
naturopathic physician was set up in Ten- 
nessee where loopholes in the state laws 
were so gaping that any diploma-mill 
quack could operate unhindered. His 
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Memphis Research Clinic was reaping a 
harvest with all its high-sounding gadgets 
and prescriptions until The Commercial 
Appeal exposed his racket. 


@ Reporter Harry Woodbury posed as a 
patient going through the Research Clinic 
and Doc diagnosed that he had sinus 
trouble, high blood pressure, and six 
ulcers. The prescriptions Doc dashed off 
calling for toxic drugs gave the police 
excuse to arrest him on a technicality and 
Doc was convicted entirely on Wood- 
bury’s testimony. But after this exposure 
by The Commercial Appeal, the police 
learned that several patients had died, 


and now he is waiting trial on second 
degree murder charges. 


@ The bigger result of The Commercial 
Appeal’s editorial alertness, however, 
will be the change in the laws of the 
State of Tennessee to prevent such quacks 
from practising in the future. By its pub- 
lic acts, by its superb journalistic achieve- 
ments, The Commercial Appeal has come 
to be one of the most influential papers 
in America. Today with its 
tremendous influence, with 

the greatest circulation in its 

105-year history, it is an ex- 
ceptionally resultful medium 

for advertising. 
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Campaigns and Marketing 


New Cargo 


Toiletries men pricked up their ears 
last spring when H. C. (Bud) Rich- 
ardson deserted his vice-presidency at 
Seaforth (Alfred D. McKelvy Co.), 
where he was also the general man- 
ager, taking with him some of the 
key men in the McKelvy outfit. The 
scuttlebutt was that Mr. Richardson 
had a new line of men’s toiletries up 
his well-padded sleeve. No one was 
surprised when last week, from Minne- 
apolis, the first air shipments of Mr. 
Richardson’s new baby—called Cargo 
—made news by being the first cargo 
out of the ship. 

The facts had leaked out—president 
of the new firm was ex-Seaforther, 
Bud Richardson; the sales manager 
was another Seaforth top name, Vin- 
cent Mora. Mr. Richardson’s plans, as 
well as the first shipment of his prod- 
ucts, came at air-mail speed. He in- 
troduced his line less than 21 days 
after the surrender of Japan—only a 
few months after leaving Seaforth. 

First shipments of Cargo went to 
some 200 top accounts with sales re- 
stricted to leading department and 
men’s stores. The line, at present, con- 
sists of men’s cologne, talc, shaving 
soap, and after-shave lotion. Others 
are in preparation. Cargo products are 
packaged in maroon colored earthen- 
ware jugs with large ‘Marco Polo” 
caps bearing a compass-dial design. 


Memo—to Ourselves 


In an advertisement appearing in 
newspapers all over the country—un- 
adorned by color or picture—General 
Electric Co., is telling all readers of 
its, and industry’s, post-war respon- 
sibilities, 

The advertisement, over the signa- 
ture of C. E. Wilson, president of the 
company, points out that never before 
in the history of the world had a war 
been decided so far from the battle- 
field. Japan surrended—not as Ger- 
many, which was demolished by mili- 
tary might—to force in being—not to 
force expended. Credit, thinks G-E’s. 
Wilson is due greatly to the tireless 
work of scientists who worked far 
from the sound of battle. 

The victory proved that scientific 
Progress and productive efficiency are 
the most “wonderful weapons of all 
time because they do not have to be 
laid aside when the fighting ends.” 
Industry and labor, with full Govern- 
ment cooperation, must begin at once 
to apply them to the problems of 
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peace and reconstruction. 
Copy goes on to tell of G-E’s plans 
—plans to make the best products 


available—cutting costs whenever pos- 
sible. 
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HistoricaALLy ACCURATE . . . paintings, 
depicting old Pennsylvania scenes, as 
part of its national advertising, won a 
showing by a museum for the manufac- 
turer of Philadelphia Blended Whisky. 


Schaefer Wants Action! 


An advertisement by The F. & M. 
Schaefer Brewing Co., appearing in 
large space in 85 daily papers in the 
greater New York metropolitan area, 
(covering New York City, New Jer- 
sey, and Connecticut) and headed 
“Action,” is an instance of the relation 
of advertising and employment. 

Stressing the facts that the company 
is beginning a $2,000,000 post-war 
building construction program for the 
enlargement of brewing and bottling 
facilities, as well as increased office, 
health, and medical space in connec- 
tion with its progressive personnel 
program, the advertisement states that 
the company will be able to retain all 
of its war workers who replaced draft- 
ed personnel, as well as retarning 
veterans. 

New construction will employ, at 
peak, about 1,000 workmen. Advance 
proofs of the advertisement were 
mailed to 40,000 retail licensees, to 
all employes, and to the company’s 
servicemen and women. The advertise- 
ment was part of a company promo- 
tion which was begun with a meeting 
of all employes in February, 1944. 
The company is in its 103rd year and 
is the country’s oldest Lager beer 


HOW TO COUNT 
YOUR PROFITS 
in ADVANCE! 


¥ OU can predict cash re- 
turns from your adver- 
tising. 

A simple formula will give 
you your answer: 


Average No. of inquiries 
(determined by test mailings) 


No. of prospects necessary to 
close one sale 
= number of sales 
then 


No. of sales X profit on one sale 
= total profits 


For 53 years D. H. Ahrend 
Company has been helping 
the nation’s sales executives 
to count their profits in ad- 
vance. A qualified Ahrend 
executive will discuss your 
sales promotion problem in 
the New York Metropolitan 
Area, without obligation. 
Elsewhere there is no charge 
for consultation when our 
proposals are accepted. Call 
WOrth 2-5892 or write us. 


Ahrend Clients Have 

Won Twelve National 

Awards Within the Past 
Three Years. 


D. H. AHREND CO. 


Advertising 


DIRECT MAIL DIVISION 
52 Duane St. New York 7 
W Orth 2-5892 
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When you want to KN OW...go to an expert! 


Your best cue to the best in printing papers is to check with your printer! 
He knows quality ...he has to! His own reputation depends on it! In 
technical papers, too, you'll find that Rising is synonymous with the 
best. Rising Paper Company, Housatonic, Mass. 


Ask your printer...he KNOWS paper! 


Rising Papers 


PRINTING AND TECHNICAL 


DRAMATIC 

MINIATURES 

OF A FIRM'S 
PRODUCT 


Die Struck in Steel, 
Sterling, Rolled Gold, 
Gold Filled, or 10K Gold 


Boeing B-29 Miniature 


Mounted on Man's Tie Bar 


Unusual Good-Will Gift To Dealers and Sales Organizations 


Bastian miniatures provide a new forceful way to create dealer and salesman 
loyalty to a product. These Bastian miniatures are die-struck from beautifully 
cut steel dies and are absolutely accurate down to smallest detail. They are high 
grade products executed by master craftsmen from the best of materials. 


Handsome product miniatures can now be made for sales and 
dealer organizations in the form of useful tie bars, key ring 
medallions, belt buckles, charms, watch fobs, etc. No matter 
how small or prosaic you may feel your product is, our 
designers can dramatize it in this effective manner. Get details 
now—use the coupon below. 


BASTIAN 
BROS. CO. 


Serving the trade since 1895 


Mail me booklet on your product 
miniatures, samples, prices, etc. 


Rochester, 


brewer. Its plan of operation is un. 
usual in that distribution is limited to 
an area which includes Metropolitan 
Greater New York City, New Jersey, 
and Connecticut. A national adver. 
tising technique, employing every 
type of media is employed for a sec. 
tional business. Its advertising ex- 
penditures: have grown year by year 
—today expenditures rank high amon 
the advertising appropriations of the 
country. 


Frigidaire’s Forum 


Recently Frigidaire Division of 
General Motors Corp. called its dealers 
together to New York City, where it 
held the first of its post-war dealers’ 
sales meetings, to tune up sales 
machinery for the days that are com- 
ing—when reconversion is completed 
and new refrigerators start rolling off 
the assembly lines. These meetings, 
first to be held by any major refriger- 
ation household appliance manufac- 
turer, were attended by more than 900 
dealers from the New York and New 
Jersey areas. In addition to Frigidaire’s 
own men, the meetings drew repre- 
sentatives from utility companies with 
major appliance departments. 

Product presentations and sales plans 
for the dealers were presented by Dan 
Price, New York household appliance 
sales manager, Donald Kilby, New 
Jersey household appliance sales man- 
ager, and James Kyle, public utility 
household appliance sales manager. At 
the meetings, plans for Frigidaire’s 
future in the refrigeration field and 
electric range and water heater busi- 
ness were placed before the dealers 
and utilities’ representatives. On Oc- 
tober 1 a series of meetings of com- 
mercial and air conditioning dealers 
was held. 

Frigidaire’s refrigerators are still be- 
ing consigned to Government stock- 
piles. However, its electric ranges are 
available to the public through dealers. 

Announced at the meetings was 
Frigidaire’s plan to enter the home 
freezer market with three models: two 
chest-type freezers with four and eight 
cubic feet capacity and an upright 
model with a capacity of nearly six 
feet. No date has been set for the 
manufacture of these new freezers, but 
it is definitely planned to produce the 
four cubic foot chest first. 


Marketing specialist for research in 
making of industrial products. 
Good salary. Graduate training 
and experience essential. Perma- 
nent position for right man. Com- 
municate with Bureau of Research, 
University of Arkansas, Fayette- 
ville, Ark. 
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Drug Jobbers to Expand Sales 


Manpower 20% over Pre-War 


CTIVE members of the Na- 

tional Wholesale Druggists’ 

Association have cooperated 

in a nation-wide survey of 
their next year’s sales plans, and the 
findings, as released by E. Allen New- 
comb, secretary, indicate that there will 
be about 20% more outside salesmen 
than before the war, and about 20% 
more isside salesmen. 

The compensation trend in the 
wholesale drug field is strongly toward 
straight commission. None of the re- 
porting houses will operate on straight 
salary, slightly fewer than before will 
combine salary with commission, and 
as against 57.4% paying straight com- 
mission now, 66.2% plan to adopt 
that plan next year. 


Commission Rate Variable 


The commission rate in the average 
wholesale drug house will be variable. 
About three quarters of the responding 
members will adopt commission rates 
which are based upon the gross profit 
of the particular item sold, after dis- 
counts. Consequently the manufactur- 
er's chances of getting that extra push 
will be in fairly direct ratio to his 
discount policy. 

All of them permit manufacturer 
PM’s for their salesmen, but 36% are 
not in favor of the practice. Twenty- 
three per cent report that the PM 
is paid by the manufacturer's check, 
46% by their own, 19% by both, 
12% no reply. Many of them point 
out that they permit a PM only if 
management is convinced that the 
product has unusual volume and profit 
possibilities. 

The preferred source for recruiting 
salesmen in the wholesale field is the 
drug store itself. A bright, alert clerk 
is the wholesale salesman most in de- 
mand, followed by graduate pharma- 
cists and former drug store owners. 
These are some of the highlights 
from the N.W.D.A.’s survey. The 
drug association scores another market- 
ing first in the wholesale association 
field. 

Currently the reporting members 
have about the same number of sales- 
men as pre-war, with the average 
slightly over 10 outside men and 3.8 
inside salesmen. Next year they plan 
to step the figures up to 12.2 and 4.8 
respectively, 

"he new man will be lucky if he 
starts work for a company which has 
a sales training course. Fifty-two and 
nine-tenths per cent of the companies 
have courses, with work in the office 
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and sales department considered the 
single best plan of preparing the man 
for the road. 

All but a scattering few of the 
wholesale houses have regular sales 
meetings, with monthly, semi-monthly, 
and weekly dates preferred, in that 
order. When they hold the meetings 
97% have an organized program laid 
out well in advance. Practically all try 
to get the salesmen to participate by 
round-table discussions. More than 
half use either slide films or motion 
pictures in these meetings. 

Manufacturers selling to the drug 
field are missing a bet if they fail to 
have their own representatives attend 
these sales meetings in the offices of 
the wholesalers. Almost without ex- 
ception the wholesalers will permit 
manufacturers to address these meet- 


ings. 
When asked how manufacturers 
might improve their presentations, 


40% asked for talks which in concise 
and non-technical language tell how 
more goods can be sold. 

Some manufacturers are criticized for 
not planning their presentations care- 
fully, for failure to have catalog sheets 
and samples available. A definite de- 
mand was shown for more presenta- 
tions in slide film or motion picture 
techniques. 


No Hit-or-Miss 


Hit-or-miss sales methods are rap- 
idly passing out among wholesale drug 
houses. Eighty-seven per cent estimate 
potential volume by territories, and 
another 10% plan to do it next year. 
Seventy-one per cent furnish the sales- 
man with a potential volume estimate 
for his territory, and more than half 
take the further step of preparing local 
consumer estimates. 

There is general recognition among 
this enterprising group of wholesalers 
of the importance of helping the re- 
tail druggist become a better merchant, 
and four out of every five have actively 
operating plans to help in modernizing 
the store design, improving the gen- 
eral layout, recommending approved 
new equipment, and the like. Forty 
per cent entrust this work to their 
salesmen, and 24% employ special 
representatives. 

The Spring convention of the 
N.W.D.A. next April will be devoted 
to developing and dramatizing every 
phase of sales and sales management. 
A special manufacturet’s committee 
headed by Paige D. L’Hommedieu is 
planning the sales presentation. 


~FLLINOIS’ 


hitMarket | 


OUTSIDE CHICAGO 


“We have used 


Peoria in our 
7-Town Copy 
Testing Plan for 
about 20 years.” 


Says ROBERT FINNEY 
of STREET & FINNEY 


| 58000 
Net Paid 


SUPER 
SUPER-MARKET 


See what goes on in America’s larg- 
est food plants—they are your super 
super-market now for equipment, 
materials and supplies 


In our promotion magazine, FOOD 
NEWS, .we are publishing a series 
of photographic trips through ma- 
jor food plants. See yours and your 
competitors’ equipment at work in 
them. The pictures often reveal un- 
suspected uses and new markets. If 
you are not on FOOD NEWS’ com- 
plimentary mailing list, send us 
your name and address. 


No. 1 in the series covers a trip 
through the Pennsylvania Sugar 
Co.’s plant. No. 2 now in prepara- 
tion takes you through the Haffen- 
refer Brewery. Other plant tours 
will follow, 


FOOD INDUSTRIES 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 W. 42nd St. New York 18, N.Y. 


— 
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On the afternoons and evenings of October 23 


through 26, The New York Times will _- 
is 
present “Fashions of The Times—4th Edition.” : 
ea 
m 


Staged with full theatrical effects and a 

cast of leading models, “Fashions of The Times” 
will again be one of the outstanding fashion é‘ 
events of the season . . . highlighting the 
cooperation of the whole fashion field in 4 
producing styles of all kinds, for all ages, 
at all prices, with emphasis on moderate- 


price clothing . . . depicting the influence of 


museums as an inspiration to designers . . . 


previewing future fashion trends. 


Again The New York Times salutes the 
American fashion industry—designers, 


manufacturers and retailers. 


The New Pork Gimes 


“ALL THE NEWS THAT'S FIT TO PRINT” 


Note: All seats sold out. 
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Upjohn Offers Brochure 
For Doctors’ Offices 


| ip Upjohn Co., one of America’s 
leading manufacturers of pharma- 
ceuticals, is mailing to over 100,000 
physicians a handsome book, “Your 
Doctor Speaks,”’ containing a series of 
health messages which have been ap- 
pearing in company advertisements in 
leading national magazines. 

The book, 1414” by 11” in size, 
illustrated in full color, beautifully 
bound, is designed to furnish helpful 
and instructive reading material for 
the thousands who wait in doctors’ 
offices. The basic purpose of the book 
is to enhance the knowledge of the 
advances made by medical science, and 
the doctor’s ability to cope with dis- 
ease, so that the public will seek 
medical attention whenever necessary 
and as soon as possible. 


Vital Subject Matter 


Beginning with an inspiring quo- 
tation by Sir William Osler, the book 
combines subject matter of vital im- 
portance to public health with the 
work of famous artists. Following 
Osler’s statement, a brief survey is 
made of the progress made in med- 
icine to answer the four major ques- 
tions which have marked each period 
in the history of civilization: “How 
many of the people were ill? . . 
How many wasted away? .. . How 
many of the babies were born alive? 
... How many grew up healthy?” 

The health messages which ap- 
peared in Upjohn advertisements in 
national magazines are reproduced in 
their original size. The subjects cov- 
ered are blood plasma, pneumonia, 
pregnancy, whooping cough, cancer, 
theumatic fever, menopause, anemia, 
vitamins, and geriatrics. Such leading 
American painters as Waldo Peirce, 
Gladys Rockmore Davis, Julien Bin- 
ford, John Koch, Wilford S. Conrow, 
Fletcher Martin contribute to the 
messages with some of their best 
known pictures. The original paint- 
ings, now part of The Upjohn Co. 
collections, are now on tour (circuited 
by the Midtown Galleries which 
helped to obtain paintings for the 
collection) and are being shown in 
museums throughout the country. 

_ Enclosed in the book is the follow- 
ing letter from Dr. E. Gifford Up- 


Lines Wanted 


Eight year old sales organization now 
calling on railroads and shipyards along 
the Atlantic Coast will consider addi- 
tional items not conflicting with present 
lines. Correspondence is invited. Box 
2200, Sales Management, 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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john, vice-president and director of 
the Medical Division: 


Dear Doctor: 


Please accept this gitt book for your 
reception room table. 

Sir William Osler, quoted in the pre- 
face, stated the case for sound health 
education of the public. The book itself 
contains the messages comprising an edu- 
cational series, “Your Doctor Speaks,” 
which we are sponsoring in national mag- 
azines. 

Since intelligent patient cooperation is 
indispensable if the public is to receive 
the benefits which medicine has to offer, 
“Your Doctor Speaks,” is designed to bring 
better health to more people by telling 
of the progress medicine has made toward 


conquering disease. It is your patient who 
must decide to call you, who must ap- 
preciate the prophylactic, diagnostic, and 
therapeutic measures now available, who 
must be taught to carry out your instruc- 
tions faithfully. 

Patients are urged to consult you when 
symptoms first appear. The aim of these 
reassuring messages is to develop closer 
rapport between doctor and patient and 
to further the confidence of the public in 
the profession. 

Many leaders in medicine have written 
us in commendation of this effort. We 
would appreciate your own opinion and 
comments on the campaign, and would 
welcome suggestions as to subjects for 
use in its continuance. 


HELP WANTED 


The Rockford Morning Star and Register- 
Republic are now carrying more “Help 
Wanted” advertising than at any time in 
history, including the war-time peak. There 
is no unemployment problem in Rockford 
... the live market of the Middle West! 


Reconversion and new post-war projects 


have created a world-wide 


demand for 


Rockford-made machine tools and industrial 


equipment. The great plants of this manu- 
facturing center (Illinois’ second industrial 
city), are busy now, and will continue to be 


busy, supplying that demand. 


111 000 METROPOLITAN 
« POPULATION 


AT THE TOP 


ROCKFORD 


ROCKFORD MORNING STAR 


e 377,854 RETAIL TRADING ZONE 


IN ILLINOIS 


* h 


ROCKFORD REGISTER-REPUBLIC 
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To make the most of the thirst 
for post-war goods you’ve got to sell both sexes. And 
to sell both sexes, you’ve got to tell both sexes. That’s 
why so many advertisers’ peacetime promotion plans 
include The American Magazine as a media “must.” THE 


Edited with dual sex appeal, The American Maga- AN 


zine double-exposes advertising to millions of men 


and millions of women . . . multimillions of prosper- R 
ous Americans who, for four long, war-rationed years In the Service 
have been thirsting for consumer goods of almost of the Nation 


every description. 


THE CROWELL-COLLIER PUBLISHING COMPANY, 250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


PUBLISHERS OF THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, COLLIER’S, AND WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION 
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PEACETIME First: a model steam engine. It weighs 10 pounds, 
is precision made—and the parts can be used in larger engines. 


Aircraft Parts Firms Out to 
Challenge Foreign-Made Toys 


California Technical Toy Corp. designs mechanical toys, farms out 


parts manufacture, then does the selling and promotion. It’s a start 


toward peacetime operation. First product: a model steam engine. 


N California alone, there must be 

several hundred thousand boys 
who have never played with a 
model steam engine. 

They were born after model en- 
gines stopped coming from Germany, 
and we had no toy emgine industry, 
as Our manufacturers had never been 
able to compete with the patient Ger- 
man handworkers who made such toys 
in their Hansel and Gretel cottages. 

But now, thanks to the aircraft 
parts industry, several million Amer- 
ican boys growing up in a mechanical 
age will play with Ferris wheels, 


merry-go-rounds, and a whole toy 
amusement park—lit and powered by 
a model dynamo attached to a five- 
cylinder steam engine. 

After VE-Day, the California Tech- 
nical Toy Corp., Los Angeles, started 
a survey of industrial reconversion 
plans. Of 8,300 factories, some 3,500 
had started since Pearl Harbor and 
had no _ peacetime products. Such 
plants had to find a salable peace- 
time product, or go out of business. 

Most of these Johnny-come-lately 
factories were making metal ship and 
aircraft parts, and, with only war 


Visible Record 


oo” Card- Sheets Show FACTS on 500 Cards 


soo \$ 345 


Cards / complete 


Yes...No 
Reconversion 
Problem Here 


War babies were few in the great Fort 
Smith (Arkansas) area. Sure, our indus- 
tries worked for the war effort but they 
just kept right on producing and manu- 
facturing their regular products for Uncle 
Sam. Now that it’s over—we're working 
for peace-time trade—producing and 
manufacturing for civilian consumption. 


We’re Ready— 
Are You?’ 


Yes, we're ready. We're 
working full-time. We've 
got plenty to sell and 
we're ready to buy what 


you have to offer! 


Bild Dita, 
P.S. You can reach us through > 


PS % Cards only. Join together. File sheets Cost 
SQ a A z "Cards on edge in correspondence folders Sales 
ERRR_ARGE Flexible —Half inch visible margin. Send order. Stock 
Se Sc Durable 500 Blank Cards 6x4 inch $3.45—10x4 $5.30 Ruled 
~~ SS Portable 500 Printed Cards 6x4 inch $6.70—10x4 $8.50 Credit 
== Cempact Use Visible Indexing, Color Signaling, Visible Payroll 
——— : Low Cost Tabulation of vital information. Ten years Purchase 
—— nn Convenient national use. Send no money. Satisfaction Prospects | 
a5 = Saves Time Guarantee - Write for Catalog Collection | 
zoo Ross-Gould Co., 349 N. Tenth 
Sheets of Cards VISIBLE CARD 
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ST. LOUIS 


Morning, Evening and Sunday— the 
ONLY advertising medium that reaches 
the Fort Smith area with EFFECT— 


and that’s a FACT! 


a 
Represented Nationally by— 
BURKE, KUIPERS & MAHONEY, INC. 
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experience, are unable to plan and 
market their products in peacetime. 

California Technical Toy Corp., 
started by men in the toy industry, set 
out to design metal toys which would 
sell in the market formerly monopo- 
lized by the Germans, utilizing the 
efficiencies and economies attained in 
making aircraft parts. 

They started with a model steam 
engine, of substantial size—formerly 
made by the Germans to retail up to 
$100. Engineers worked out details 
with knowledge of what certain plane 
parts factories could do in metal. The 


boiler of their engine, for example, 
is lined with plastic to resist rust; its 
flywheel is no crude casting, but a 
piece of automatic screw machine 
work, in good alloy steel; no pot 
metal is used; all the parts are pre- 
cision worked and interchangeable. 
Steam is raised, not by an alcohol 
lamp as in German engines, but with 
an electric heating element, plugged 
in—typically American. 

When the blueprints were ready, 
they were shown to Los Angeles buy- 
ers, who purchase for hundreds of 
big stores. 


“Okay—so my film’s Colossal! But what’s it going to COST?” 


(/f you are planning to use motion pictures and slidefilms 
in your sales and training programs, you're probably won- 
dering how much they should cost. 


interesting information—just ask for your copy of “Film 


Costs.”) 


BURTON HOLMES FILMS, INC. 


7510 No. Ashland Ave. 


We've prepared some 


Chicago 26, Ill. 


“What do you think of this product 
as merchandise?” they were asked. 
“What can you suggest to improve 
it?” 

This merchandising test disclosed 
that most buyers wanted a good model 
steam engine at something under $25, 

Parts manufacturers were then in- 
vited to help engineers work out the 
costs. The engineers knew the equip. 
ment in each plant, and were able to 
make suggestions for adapting war 
processes to this peacetime product, 
When plans were complete, contracts 
for machining, castings, plating, as. 
sembling and so on, were let to a 
half-dozen Los Angeles plants. The 
toy corporation does all contracting, 
financing, and selling. Sales are made 
direct to department and toy stores. 

With a miniature steam engine, a 
boy wants something that he can run 
—and will continue to want more and 
more accessories. When the Los An- 
geles buyers were asked what kind of 
accessory they thought should come 
first, the majority said, “A Ferris 
wheel.” The Germans never made 
one, and would probably never have 
hit upon such an kea. 


Technical Toy Park 


For a Ferris wheel is the start to- 
ward a model amusement park, and 
California Technical Toy’s park will 
include a merry-go-round and other 
“Luny Park” devices. A second line of 
development is in model power tools, 
run by the engine. And a model dyna- 
mo, run by a five-cylinder version of 
the engine, can generate enough elec- 
tricity to operate and light a sizable 
miniature amusement park. 

Nobody claims that a contract for 
model engine parts is going to replace 
the large continuous Government con- 
tracts upon which these metal-working 
plants ran during the war. . 

But toys can be a start, and this 
toy company plans to develop metal 
products of other kinds, by the same 
system. With the facilities of such a 
developing organization, gaining ex- 
perience as it grows, it is possible to 
create a volume of work sufficient to 
keep the plants going with around 
one-quarter of the wartime work 
forces on payrolls. 

Moreover, some of these parts man- 
ufacturers may be prompted to de- 
velop products of their own, after 
seeing how it is done. Their efforts 
immediately after VJ-Day were ham- 
pered by high costs, low labor effi- 
ciency, lack of working capital, and 
inexperience in product design. Many 
figured conversion in terms of wat 
wages and costs, tried to get waf 
prices. 

The toy industry as a whole runs 
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into respectable figures of production 
aid sales, but is greatly diversified, 
ranging from cheap celluloid trinkets 
formerly imported from Japan, to 
elaborate American mechanical toys, 
like the electric railroad. At war's 
beginning, it amounted to $350,000,- 
000, and for 1946, might run to 
$500,000,000. 

California’s toy business before the 
war amounted to less than $1,000,000, 
but since then has grown to about 
$4,000,000. It is estimated that, with 
a dynamic line like American me- 
chanical toys, based on American play 
ideas, California might build a $50,- 
000,000 toy industry, with a large 
art of its market right in California. 

The boys who have never played 
with such toys are there. Population 
in California has increased 22.3 per- 
cent since 1940, and in 1944, there 
were 769,000 California born boys 
of 14 and under, with probably 
100,000 more among the new people 
who went to California during the 
war. But let’s hope California doesn’t 
hog all the new toys. 


Dry Goods Group Offers 
Check List for Managers 


Cc List for Modern Distri- 
bution” is the title of a bro- 
chure just published by the Whole- 
sale Dry Goods Institute. In releasing 
the brochure, the Institute takes the 
initiative in a broad, constructive pro- 
gram designed to raise the standard of 
independent distribution in the dry 
goods field through increased efficiency 
and a greater degree of teamwork be- 
tween manufacturer, wholesaler and 
retailer, according to Henry Matter, 
managing director of the Institute. 

The Check List, which is an outline 
of the prpgram recommended by the 
Institute’s Committee on Distribution 
and approved by the Executive Com- 
mittee, is being sent to member whole- 
salers as well as manufacturers dis- 
tributing through wholesalers, inviting 
their participation. “Manufacturers of 
advertised brands particularly are 
vitally interested,” Mr. Matter reports, 
‘tealizing fully the importance of the 
independent field to the preservation 
of national brands.” 

The six basic activities of the pro- 
gtam which are detailed in the od 
chure are (1) modernization of whole- 
sale show rooms; (2) promotion of 
€ffective manufacturer-wholesaler 
teamwork; (3) adoption of basic- 
stock merchandising; (4) substitution 
of promotional for hit-and-miss sell- 
ing; (5) development of comprehen- 
sive cooperative retailer service; (6) 


modernization of wholesale opera- 
tions. 
OCTOBER 
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AGRICULTURAL 

American Bird Products 

Breedlove Nursery 

Hartz Mountain Products 

Pillsbury Feed 

Nutrena Mills 

AIRCRAFT 

Mid-Continent Airlines 

Douglas Aircraft 

Pratt & Whitney 

Boots Aircraft 

AUTOMOTIVE 

Continental Oil 

Refinoil 

Sinelair Oil 

Socony Vacuum 

BREWERS 

Alpen Brau 

Ballantine Beer 

Hamm’s Beer 

Pabst Blue Ribbon Beer 


For WHB Availabil 


. and these are HALF of the 


(Listing continued next month) 
CONFECTIONERY HEATING, ETC. 


Adams Clove Gum Sinclair Coal 
Chiclets Bituminous Coal 


Carey Salt 
Duff’s Mixes 
Duffy Mott 


Beechnut Edwards Coffee INSURANCE 
—— FOOD PRODUCTS Employer’s Liability 


General Foods 

Jeneral Mills 

Dwarfies Wheat Germ 
Kellogg Company 

Kraft Products 

Lipton Soup 

Northwest Cherry Bureau 
Ovaltine 


Planter’s Peanuts 
Whiz Candy 
Wilbur-Suchard 
Wrigley Gum 
ELECTRICAL 
Hoover Company 
Bendix Washers 


JEWELRY 


Helbros Watch 
Parker Pen 


Prest-o-Lite Batteries Ralston Purina MEDICAL 

FINANCIAL Roman Meal Bread Absorbene 

H. O. Peet & Company Rutherford’s Chili Aspertane 
' Anacin 


Pickwick Coffee 
Standard Brands 
Skinner Mfg. Co. 
Van Camp Tenderoni 
Quaker Oats 
Washington Apricots 
Wilson Milk 

Wonder Bread 

U. S. Breakfast Food 
Wheaties 


Household Finance 
National Small Business 
Real Estate Board 


FOOD PRODUCTS— 
GENERAL 

Aristos Flour 

Butternut Bread 

Blue Bonnet Margarine 

Bond Bread 

Campbell Cereal 


Baum Bengue 
Bromo Quinine 
Carter Pills 
Cystex 
Doan’s Pills 
Dr. Edward’s 
Olive Tablets 
Dr. Pierce’s 
Ex-Lax 
Feenamint 


\>e/ |National Advertisers who use WHB 


“umberman’s Mutual 
Westminster Insurance 


American Safety Razor 
Gillette Safety Razor 


ities, ‘phone DON DAVIS at any “Spot Sales” office 


Fall schedules are still “fluid”...and we’ve room for more ad- 
vertisers who'd like to use programs or spots in the booming 
Kansas City market. You'll like doing business with WHB—the 
station with “agency point-of-view’’. .. where every advertiser is 
a client who must get his money’s worth in results. Swing along 
with the happy medium in the Kansas City area! 


Kansas City-_.............- Scarritt Building----..----- _.HArrison 1161 
New York City____.....400 Madison Avenue..-.--- Eldorado 5-5040 
Te 360 North Michigan. .___--------.- FRanklin 8520 
Hollywood _______. Hollywood Bivd. at Cosmo.._..---- HOH od 8318 
San Francisco________-_----- 5S Third Street___.......----- brook 3558 


KEY STATION for the KANSAS STATE NETWORK 
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Bows and Arrows 


would never have beaten 


a panzer division 


How can business battles be won with bow-and-arrow equipment? 


You gave the men and women, now 
returning from the services, the finest 
equipment the world ever saw—and 


they won the war. 


Peacetime equipment has improved just as much as 
have war weapons, and modern machines are equally 
essential to win the battles of peace. And returning 


veterans know how to use these new business weapons. 


They have been using Addressograph-Multigraph 
equipment to handle Army and Navy payrolls, 
shipping documents, personnel records, produc- 
tion orders, stock records, purchasing, invoicing, 


for “dog tags,” and in scores of other jobs —and 


Addressagraph —Multi 


TRADE MARK 


h are Registered Trade Marks of Add 


they have seen their new equipment cut out waste [7 
motion, eliminate errors, get the work out faster, i 


improve efficiency at every step. 


These are the same jobs you have in business. | 
The same new equipment can give you the same [7 
important savings. Veterans want and deserve it, : 
for they know it helps them produce more and so | 
be worth more to you. You and they both benefit. 


Orders can be scheduled now for delivery. 
Telephone our local office or write Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland 17, Ohio. Sales 
Agencies with service and supply departments in 
principal cities of the world. 


ultigraph 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 
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Seek Sales Push for 


Fever Thermometers 


ECTON, DICKINSON & CO., 
maker of medical and surgical 
instruments, Rutherford, N. J., is 
arrying out an ethical merchandising 
ptogram which is helping retail drug- 
gists to book more sales in B-D Fever 
Thermometers, a standard of the 
medical profession since 1897. 


As part of the program the com- 
pany is putting into the hands of 
wholesalers an attractive five-color B- 
D Thermometer Display—No. 46T 
—adaptable for use on retail coun- 
ters, on the wall, or as a selling kit. 


Five Promotion Steps 


In launching the program, five steps 
were taken: 

1. Promotion information sheets, 
full-color illustrated sheets, and envel- 
ope stuffers were provided for each 
wholesaler. The promotion informa- 
tion sheet gives full details. as to size, 

» weight, shipping quantities, and all 
© other information needed to distribute 
) the display. The illustrated sheet is 
| designed to give full information on 
the display unit to the wholesalers’ 
salesmen, pricing and order clerks, 
and is used by the salesmen when sell- 
ing to retail druggists. The envelope 
stuffer, a two-color post card, is used 
in the monthly invoice mailing by 
the wholesaler to his retail customers. 
Orders were taken from the whole- 
saler in advance for the number of 
46T units, salesmen’s sheets, and en- 
velope stuffers he would require. 


2. Advertisements were run in drug 
newspapers at the time of the release 
of the 46T Unit. Since the release, 
ads have been running in drug mag- 
azines, national and sectional. 


3. Publicity was released simultane- 
ously with the release of the display 
unit to “New Promotion” or “Deal 
Section” departments of current drug 
publications. 

4. Information for the retailer—in 
the form of questions and answers— 
was prepared for enclosure with the 
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46T unit to help retailers sell ther- 
mometers more intelligently. Answers 
to 15 questions were included: What 
is the little white bubble in the stem 
just above the bulb? Should thermom- 
eters shake down easily? What is the 
average normal temperature? What is 
normal rectal temperature? What is 
the proper way to shake down a 
thermometer? What should be done 
if the accuracy of a thermometer is 
in doubt? Why should a thermometer 
be aged? How do thermometers be- 
come inaccurate? What can be done if 
the mercury column separates? How 
should an oral thermometer be used? 


How should a rectal thermometer be 
used? How is a thermometer read? 
How is a thermometer cleaned? How 
is the mercury in the Red Flash Ther- 
mometer made to appear red? What 
are the three standard types? 

5. Becton, Dickinson salesmen then 
followed through on and coordinated 
the preceding steps. 

The results of the program, com- 
pany management reports, are excel- 
lent. The large original quantity of 
display units have already been placed 
in drug stores throughout the coun- 
try, necessitating a re-order to satisfy 
the demand. 


Do you have a 
product that fits 
| the 
BAKERY MARKET? 


See Baker’s Weekly’s 
“Aditorial” on page 64, 
this issue, 
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$750,000,000.00 
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.... 180,626 NEW BEDS 


A minimum of $1,200,000,000 is presently planned for the 
extension of hospital facilities in the United States alone in 
the immediate Postwar period. This will add about 15 per 
cent to our present bed capacity. 


A survey which contains full statistical information on 
these plans is available on request. 


is expended in the hospital market for over 5,000 
kinds of commodities and supplies used in both operation and replace- 
ment. Normally for each dollar originally invested in a hospital plant, a 
yearly expenditure of 35 cents is required for commodities, supplies and 


The personal attention of the hospital administrators who direct this 
planning and purchasing may be achieved by year-round advertising in 
HOSPITALS—The Journal of The American Hospital Association— 
with an A.B.C. paid circulation of 6,279. 


HOSPITALS 


18 E. DIVISION STREET 


Whitehall 4350 


/ 
UR NAL OF THE AMERICAN HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION 


CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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| EXPORT 
SALES MANAGER 


Wanted by internation- 


ally known manufac- 


turer of business ma- 


chines and office systems. 


Substantial foreign busi- 


ness already in existence. 


Give experience, record, 


salary required. Box 


2205, Sales Manage- 


ment, 386 Fourth Ave., 


New York 16, N. Y. 


€Do You Know the 
1 SALES MANAGER 
We Want? 


This is an excellent opening 
for a high-calibre Sales Man- 
ager for a_ nationally-known 
Eastern Technical School. The 
man we want should have ex- 
perience in selling education 
and the ability to direct and 
train sales representatives oper- 
ating out of branch offices 
located from coast to coast. 
The home study and residence 
courses offered are of the high- 
est type. The directors, faculty 
and courses are _ respected 
throughout the profession and 
should appeal to any settled 
man who desires to associate 
himself with a fine educational 
organization with the assurance 
of permanency and the oppor- 
tunity to earn a minimum of 
$10,000 a year, Please reply in 
full by giving education, expe- 
rience, references, age, etc., to 
Box 2206, Sales Management, 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, N. Y. 


SM at Work 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


The article by Mr. W. W. Heusner in 
your July 1, 1945 issue (“A Well-Rounded 
Research Program: What Are the Elements 
in It?) struck us as excellent. We've cir- 
culated it. 

J. DAvip CATHCART 
Market Research 
Department, Radio 
Corporation of America 
Camden, N. J. 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


We believe that your article, ‘Fourteen 
Keys to the Building of Better Sales Pres- 
entations,” will be helpful to our sales 
organization. . May we please have 
your permission to reprint the article in 
whole or in part for distribution to our 
salesmen ? 

ROBERT J. PoH 
Tabulating Machines 
Division, Remington 
Rand, Inc. 

New York, N. Y. 


(All editors are cheered by examples of 
the use of material appearing in their 
journals. Permission gladly granted —THE 
EDITORS. ) 


Contracts with Salesmen 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


We would appreciate advice as to 
whether or not you might recommend or 
can submit copies of sales agreement forms 
for use between employer and salesman. 

J. C. ALLEN, Jr. 
General Sales Manager 
The Fostoria Screw Co. 
Fostoria, Ohio 


(Inquirer Allen is referred to “How to 
Keep Out of Hot Water in Writing Sales- 
men’s Contracts,’ SALES MANAGEMENT, 
March 15, 1944. It carries a typical dummy 
contract form.—THE EpiTors.) 


Help for G Is 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


I note with interest the article, ‘Butler 
Brothers Offer Guidance to GI’s on Retail 
Store Operation” in the August 1 issue of 
SALES MANAGEMENT. We have many of- 
ficers and enlisted men in the Army Finance 
School here, who, I am sure, would be very 
much interested in obtaining the informa- 
tion contained in Butler Brothers’ booklet, 
which will, no doubt, be very valuable to 
them in planning their post-war under- 
takings. 

I would appreciate it if you will arrange 


to have several copies of this publication 
sent to this department for distribution 
among the interested personnel. 
H. C. REED 
Major, FD. Information- 
Education Officer 
Army Service Forces 
Headquarters 
Army Service Forces 
Training Center 
Ft. Benjamin Harrison, 
Indiana 


(SALES MANAGEMENT does not have 
copies available through its own offices, but 
will gladly route Major Reed's inquiry, and 
others like it, to Butler Brothers in Chicago. 
—TuHE EpiTors.) 


Careers in Selling 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


We would be pleased to receive 150 
copies of each of the following reprints: 
“The Returning Veteran—Wéill He Make 
Sound Sales Timber?” (SM July 1, 1945) 
and “G. I. Joe Asks, ‘Shall I Seek a Career 
in Selling After the War?’” (SM Sept. 1, 
1944). 

It is our wish to send a copy of these 
two reprints to each member of our 
Council. 

WALTER E. HUGHES 
Secretary 

Sales Managers Council 
of the Louisville 
Board of Trade 
Louisville, Ky. 


(Because the problem of rebuilding sales 
forces is uppermost in the minds of hun- 
dreds of sales executives now, SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT is making the two reprints 
mentioned by Mr. Hughes available in 
quantity, free of charge, to all sales man- 
agers’ clubs. Among those who have already 
distributed them: Boston, Oklahoma City, 
Detroit, Northern New Jersey, New Or- 
leans —THE EpiIrors.) 


Competition in Training 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


I have just read the article by Burton 
Bigelow titled “Specialty Makers Will 
Face Sharp Rivalry on Dealer Training 
Plans.” I think Mr. Bigelow has managed 
to bring out a great many important 
thoughts that are generally being over- 
looked in the development of post-war sales 
training programs, and everyone who reads 
this article should benefit from his con- 
structive thinking on this subject. 

In our organzation we have been making 
a little survey of the training programs 
which the oil companies desire or contem- 
plate in connection with their post-waf 
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merchandising, and plan to make this in- 
formation available to our clients sometime 
in the near future. Many of the thoughts 
in Mr. Bigelow’s article corroborate our 
(ndings, and we would appreciate your 
permission to make a reprint of this article 
for distribution with our survey. .. . 

W. E. ANDERSON 

Manager 

Chexall Division 

The Chek-Chart Corp. 

Chicago, IIl. 


Empty Shelves 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


We would like to obtain 25 copies of 
the SALES MANAGEMENT issue of May 15, 
1945. Advise by collect wire. 

HARRY HOGEMEIER 
The Andrew Jergens Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


(To Reader Hogemeier and all others 
who feel a desperate need for additional 
copies of the Survey of Buying Power: 
{M's regrets. Because of the paper ceilings 
which were in effect in May, we were able 
to print only 1,000 copies for extra sale. 
This stock was exhausted within 10 days 
after publication date. The Circulation De- 
partment has been trying to buy back, at 
the full price of $1 per copy, all copies 
for which regular subscribers may have no 
need. Meanwhile they are maintaining a 
waiting list for such copies. Although the 
line looks like Saturday noon at the Radio 
City Music Hall, you’re welcome to join 
the crowd. Sorry we can’t serve coffee and 
doughnuts—THE Epirors.) 


Fan 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


Permit me to compliment you on the 
September 1 issue of SALES MANAGEMENT. 
For a good many years I have subscribed 
to and read with much enthusiasm your 
splendid publication. But I believe this is 
one of the best issues I have read. 

It contains so many outstanding articles of 
pertinent interest that I am sure everyone 
interested in sales who reads the issue will 
tel he has gained materially. 

In particular; I would like to compliment 
you on the article written by Mr. Bigelow 
... he certainly writes and expresses him- 
self so well that we, who are in the sales 
eld, can understand what he is talking 
about, and he usually talks about plenty... . 
OscaR STRAUBE 
President 
May Way Feed Mills, Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


(Mr. Straube refers to the article in 
four parts, “New Management Patterns to 
Meet Tomorrow’s Scramble for Sales,” 
Part IV of which appears in this issue. See 


SALES MANAGER 
OPPORTUNITY! 


Nationally known manufacturer of industrial 
skin cleansers wants a sales manager with 
proven executive and sales ability. Experi- 
nce must embrace actual work on the firing 
ine among industrial plants, training of 
salesmen, territory allocation and _ control, 
plus enough ‘“‘corner office’ activity to assist 
in other phases of business development. 
When writing give full details about educa- 
ton, experience, age, references, and what 
Salary bracket you’ve lived within during 
Past ten years. Include snapshot. 


'f you feel you can really produce, here is 


. real opportunity. Write in confidence to 
- H. ! ackwood, Jr. 


G. H. PACKWOOD MFG. CO. 
1545 TOWER GROVE AVE. 


ST. LOUIS 10, MO. 


es 


page 114. This article will be reprinted in 
its entirety and copies will be available 
around November 1 through SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT’S Readers’ Service Bureau, price 
10 cents each.—THE Ebirors.) 


Oops, Sorry! 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


I was delighted that you were able to 
use the picture of Frederick P. Reynolds, 
Jr., our research director, in connection 
with his election as vice-president of the 
agency, on page 166 of the September 15 
issue. Unfortunately, while the item lead- 
ing the Agencies column was correct, the 
caption under the picture said he “joins 
J. Walter Thompson as a vice-president,” 
and I hope it may be possible to correct 
the record on this in the next issue. 

EDWARD F, THOMAS 
Vice-President and Public 
Relations Director 

Geyer, Cornell & 
Newell, Inc. 

New York, N. Y. 


(Shame on us. To Mr. Reynolds our 
. His photo is below, this 
caption.— THE 


apologies. . . 
time with the 
EDITORS. ) 


correct 


Freperick P, Rey- 
NOLDS, research di- 
rector and recently 
elected vice - presi- 
dent of Geyer, Cor- 
nell & Newell, Inc. 


Succeoujel IDEAS 
are always ata 
PREMIUM 


. and the Robbins Company has an 


outstanding reputation for producing ideas 
that result in resoundingly successful pre- 
Mium promotions. i 

Before the war Robbins had engineered 
romotion plans for many of America’s 
argest users of premiums . . . based on 
long years of knowing what will succeed 
aaa knowing bow to make them succeed! 

Today the ingenuity and skill of Robbins 
craftsmen are serving the government's needs 
for military emblems — to the extent that 
Robbins is the country's largest manufac- 
turer of distinctive insignia for the Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps. 

Tomorrow, Robbins ideas in metal will 
spark your premium programs to new highs, 
with timely, interesting, appealing promo- 
tions designed for success! We will be glad 
to discuss — postwar requirements with 
you now, Estimates and designs submitted 
without obligation. Send for 
Robbins catalogue. 


The Robbins Co. 


Ideas in Metal 
ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 


the new 


\_ om 


J 
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accounts. 


motion. 


For Hire! 
(In the $25,000 bracket) 


Now with a large manufacturer of heavy consumer goods. 
Previous experience includes radio; office appliances; packaged 
beverages (hard and soft); mail order; advertising agency 


By virtue of 20 years of the most practical, hard-hitting experience 
and training, plus a dynamic post-war potential, he is qualified 
to move into any job and start functioning with very little lost 


Thoroughly familiar with currently perplexing angles of Modern 
Management, Marketing, Merchandising, and Manpower. 

Young enough to have his best years ahead of him; old enough 
to use good judgment. Present earnings near $20,000. Care to talk? 


Box 2204 
SALES MANAGEMENT 
386 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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Newspapers 


During the last week of September 
four Chicago newspapers, The Chicago 
Daily News, Chicago Herald-Amer- 
ican, Chicago Times, and Chicago Sun, 
announced their discontinuation of 
Media Records, effective December 31, 
1945. The four papers had long in- 
sisted that Media Records should cor- 
rect their practice of counting each 
line of split-run advertising as two 
lines; correct, as well, other methods 
of handling part-run advertising— 
which the four papers say has inflated 
linage figures of some newspapers. 

In July of this year the four news- 
papers brought to Media Records a 
proposal to remedy the situation. The 
proposal was rejected. 

One Chicago paper has held out for 
Media Records—the Chicago Tribune. 
It is that newspaper's opinion that 
Media Records’ measuring methods 
are correct. Speaking for the Tribune, 
its research and promotion manager, 
W. J. Byrnes, said in part, “. . . Media 
Records has been an important factor 
in standardizing linage statistics. Be- 
cause of the advantages which have 
accrued to newspapers and advertisers 
generally through the universal ac- 
ceptance and use of Media Records re- 
ports, it is too bad that differences of 
opinion have produced the ultimatum 
delivered by other Chicago news- 
papers. If Media Records were to de- 
part from standard pe ge in order 
to meet the demands of newspapers 
which desire competitive advantages, 
the resultant conflicting claims would 
soon destroy the standing and author- 
ity of Media Records’ statistics in the 
minds of advertisers and agency men.” 

Touching one of the bones of con- 
tention, Mr. Byrnes added, ‘““The only 
basically new and different factors in- 
troduced in Chicago newspaper linage 


Media & Agency News 


figures, since Media Records started 
to measure Chicago newspapers, are 
50-50 split run advertising and nine- 
column classified pages.” 

To justify both the practice of such 
measurement and the Tribune’s use 
of it in its pages, Mr. Byrnes stressed 
that there is nothing new in such a 
yardstick; that, further, the Tribune 
has been commended for its enterprise 
in developing it. (The paper receives 
a higher milline rate for it than from 
full-run advertising. ) 

Mr. Byrnes feels that the whole 
dispute is over a minor issue which 
hardly affects the over-all picture, and 
hopes the other papers will see things 
the Tribune’s way. 


GeraLp B. McDon- 
ALD, recently elect- 
ed president of the 
N. R. A. N. Y¥. C. 


Clyde R. Van Dyke, national adver- 
tising manager for the Journal-Tribune 
Publications, Sioux City, becomes 
assistant advertising director. Glen V. 
Bierman has been appointed to fill 
Mr. Van Dyke’s former post. . . . Lt. 
Glenn C. Gladfelder, in the service 
for three years, is returning to the 
Minneapolis Star-Journal and Tribune 
as promotion manager. Lloyd E. Berg, 
who formerly held the job, is the 
paper's director of public service... . 
The N.R.A. of New York held its 
annual election of officers recently and 
named Gerald B. McDonald as its 
president. 


Wm. B. Remincron, Inc., 
Springfield agency, held 
a Post-War Distribution 
Forum recently. Speakers 
were: (left to right) 
Major Benjamin H. 
Namm, Glenn Griswold, 

r. Remington, and 


John H. Van Deventer. 


STaney A. Brown, 
a partner of the 
new agency to be 
called Brown & 
Weir, Inc., N.Y.C. 


WALTER WEIR, 
president of Brown 


& Weir, Inc.; he 
also is a partner 
of the new agency. 


Agencies 

James H. S. Ellis, representing the 
staff, and Mrs. Arthur Kudner, who 
represented the estate of Arthur Kud- 
ner, have announced, after a meeting 
in Manhattan, that the business of 
Arthur Kudner, Inc., will be carried 
on by Kudner Agency, Inc., a new 
company formed by the staff. A spb- 
stantial block of the stock of the new 
company, it was announced at the same 
time, is being held for future issuance 
to present and future staff members of 
Kudner Agency, Inc. Tyler Davis, 
formerly with the Chicago office of J. 
Walter Thompson, Inc., has joined the 
executive staff of the firm. . . . Lee 
Friend and Chet Sloane announce the 
formation of the Friend-Sloane Adver- 
tising Co., New York City. . . . Stan- 
ley A. Brown and Walter Weir have 
formed an advertising agency to be 
known as Brown & Weir, Inc. Head- 
quarters will be in New York City. 
Mr. Brown is chairman of the board 
and Mr. Weir is president. 


ArtHur F,  Der- 
MODY, new direc- 
tor of media, Kel- 
ly, Nason, Ine. 


Joseph Cesare has been elected vice: 
president of Hill Advertising, Inc, 
effective this month. . . . Arthur F 
Dermody has been appointed director 
of media, marketing and research, a 
Kelly, Nason, Inc. . . . Carl E. Wolf, 
Jr., has joined the Chicago office of 
Young & Rubicam, Inc., as research 
director. . . . Mrs. Katherine 

Parker, chief of the Unit of Survey 
Standards and Techniques, Bureau © 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


owned business and entertainment 

center in the world. Only 55 U. S. 
cities surpass its 152,000 daily population. 
Here are offices of 1,137 companies, the 
world’s largest indoor theater, world's 
largest air conditioning system and ele- 
vators that travel at 1400 feet a minute. 


j Rockefeller Center—largest privately 


PAIRCHILD AERIAL SURVEYS, INC. 
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the Census, for the past 11 years, has 
joined Stewart, Brown & Associates as 
director of field operations and stand- 
ards. . . . Gilbert C. Morris has joined 
the staff of Fuller & Smith & Ross, 
Inc., New York City. He was formerly 
a vice-president of Rickard & Co. . 

Franklin C. Wheeler has been named 
vice-president of Brisacher, Van Nor- 
den & Staff, San Francisco. . . . Earl 


R. Preble is the new vice-president of 
the Griswold-Eshleman Co. agency, 
Cleveland. 


ZENN KAUFMAN, 
former director, 
wholesale mer- 
chandising, Schen- 
ley Distillers Corp., 
now in an execu- 
tive capacity, Len- 
nen & Mitchell, Inc. 


Accounts . . . Holiday, new national 
monthly magazine of The Curtis Pub- 
lishing Co., to Lewis & Gilman, Phila- 
delphia. . . . The Raybestos Division of 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., to Keeling 
& Co., Inc., Indianapolis. . . . India 
Tyre & Rubber Co., Ltd., to J. Walter 
Thompson Co., Calcutta... . Prima 
Products, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn., man- 
ufacturers of Aquella water-proof sur- 
face coating for porous masonry, to 
Moser & Cotins New York City Corp. 
. . . The Seven-Up Bottling Co., to 
Oakleigh R. French and Associates, St. 
Louis. 


Radio 


The Columbia Broadcasting System 
announces that Merritt Coleman has 
joined its television station WCBW, 
to be in charge of — coe She 
same network is launching a two- 
month Affiliated Station Promotion 
Contest, with cash awards totaling 
$25,000. The contest, an innovation in 
radio good-will building is the trump 
card in Columbia’s “Biggest Show in 
Town” program promotion campaign. 
The campaign has been planned to 
“recognize and reward promotional 
activities of CBS affiliated stations.” A 
board of impartial judges will make 
the awards. ... WBT, Charlotte, N. C.,. 
has been bought by the Southeastern 
Broadcasting Co., a subsidiary of the 
Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Co., 
Greensboro, N. C. Charles Crutch- 
field, former program director of the 
station is the new general manager. 
Larry Walker succeeds him as program 
director. 

. im 

Televiser magazine is sponsoring 
the Television Institute, led by men 
prominent in television, at the Hotel 
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CHARLES CRUTCH- 
FIELD, new general 
manager, WBT, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


I 


Commodore, New York City, October 
15-16. . . . The National Safety Coun- 
cil announces that WTIC, Hartford, 
Conn., is the winner, in the 50,000- 
watt broadcasting division, for dis- 
tinguished services rendered during 
the first national Farm Safety Radio 
Contest, conducted from July 22 to 
July 28 this year. . . . WFIL, Phila- 
delphia, has been sold to the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer, by Lit Brothers, 
Philadelphia department store. 


Magazines 

A new corporate division, to be 
known as Time-Life International, to 
control and operate the activities of 
Time, Life and Fortune outside the 
U. S. and Canada, has been announced. 
The division will be headed by C. D. 
Jackson, Time, Inc., vice-president, 
who has returned to the magazines 
after three years overseas with the 
OWI as deputy director of the Psy- 
chological Warfare Division in North 
Africa, Italy, France and England. The 
new division will operate the overseas 
edition of Life, and the 17 overseas 
editions of Time. . . . The Curtis 
Publishing Co., announces the publi- 
cation of a new monthly magazine to 
be called Holiday. First issue of the 
magazine will be dated March 1946, 
will be devoted primarily to recreation 
and travel. J. Frank Beaman, former 
United Press bureau chief at Atlanta 
will edit the publication. Herbert 
Hosking will be the managing editor. 


A.ticE THOMPSON 
is now executive 
editor of Seven- 
teen, She came 


Rosert HERTZBERG 
has rejoined Me- 
chanix Illustrated 


as executive editor. 


there from Look. 


Triangle Publications announces 
the appointment of Alice Thompson, 
formerly with Look magazine, as ex. 
ecutive editor of Seventeen... . It 
Col. Robert Hertzberg, who served 3g 
months in the European Theater of 
operations, has rejoined Fawcett Pub. 
lications, Inc., in the capacity of ex. 
ecutive editor of Mechanix Illustrated. 
. . . Harry Chamberlaine is named as 
advertising manager of Good House. 
keeping. Jack Herbert, recently te. 
turned from overseas, will succeed Mr. 
Chamberlaine as eastern advertising 
manager. . . . Felicia Parker, formerly 
associate promotion manager of Dell 
Publications, is now promotion man- 
ager of the Hunter Screen Unit. 


Business Papers 


The appointment of Frank Maher 
as field editor of Aérports magazine 
has been announced by The Haire 
Publications, New York City. . . . Al 
L. Dougherty is the new western ad- 
vertising manager of Sports Afield. He 
was formerly general cake sales man. 
ager for the Ward Baking Co., and an 
executive member of the Merchandis- 
ing Department of Young & Rubicam, 


Inc. . . . Louis W. Gibbons has been 
appointed circulation manager of 
American Exporter, oldest export 


business journal in the country. ... 
J. W. Moss returns to his former job 
as managing editor of Industria 
Equipment News after more than a 
year with the atomic bomb plant in 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. He worked with 
scientists on the project. 
i 

Donald D. Hogate, formerly of 
General Motors Corp., has been ap- 
pointed manager of the McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company's Washington, 
D. C., office. . . . The newly consoli- 
dated Service and Promotion Depatt- 
ment of Fairchild Publications has 
been placed under the management of 
Joseph Tiritter. . . . Two new tail- 
road publications, Modern Railroads, 
Chicago, and Railway Supply News, 
(slated for October publication) are 
announced. No business address has 
been named for the latter publication 
which will have E. F. Hamm, Jr., 4s 
president and publisher, and will be 
published by Railway Supply Publish- 
ing Corp., Chicago. 


* + * 


James J. Horan is the new manag: 
ing editor of Fountain Service. He 
was formerly the managing editor of 
Crockery and Glass Journal, one of 
The Haire Co’s. publications. . . - 
Toiletries Stylist, a new business mag: 
azine published in Hollywood, 1s at 
nounced. Its publisher is Bert Buttet- 
worth, editor of West Coast Druggist. 
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or training programs, you can use one or both of Houston’s Film 
of Processing Machines. Model 11, pictured here, develops 16 mm 


ap- ff positive, negative and reversal film at speeds up to 20 feet per 


minute. Model 10 develops 35 mm negative and positive film at 


on, 

li. § Speeds up to 2400 feet per hour. 

art- 

has § Both machines are entirely self-contained and require no extra 


of | equipment. They are compact and completely automatic in opera- 
tion. Detailed instructions furnished with each machine enable 


ws, | 2verage office help to handle all operations. 


hes Houston Film Processing Machines afford private, complete and 
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Promotion 


Address¢ 


What Happens to Readers? + 
- ‘i 
The Bureau of Advertising, Amer. D. H. - 


ican Newspaper Publishers Associa. § 4 oa 
tion, 370 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City 17, has a striking survey 
“City in the Dark,” an audience te. America 
action study of a newspaperless New Ame" 
York City during the strike. A good de 


y, 


1 TT Ts GROWING UPHILL 


We can’t remember who said “Momentum is only a gradual approach to a 


dead stop”. But we have never forgotten what he said. 


s bet for space buyers and salesmen the A 
Aviatio: 
oe Young Man’s Magazine Bakers 
Lt | 2 2¢ True, a Fawcett Publication, has ole 
oo 5 ° 8 completed its first survey. It’s a nation. § Better 
ae ie $ al sample of 3,500 readers—who they The Bi 
seBes are, what they’re like; where and what —. 
2: ° 5 and how they buy. Called, “You-Quiz,” ies 
333 = you can get a copy by writing Fawcett § camde 
sy News Service, 1501 Broadway, New § The C 
fa York City 18. Chemi 
az Chicag 
ae Chicag 
Be Powder and Paint The C 


A. 50-page slick-paper book, "Cos. [| The ¢ 


metics in use,” prepared by the Re. § The ¢ 
search Department, The Crowell. § Colun 
Collier Publishing Co., 250 Park § Te ‘ 
Avenue, New York City 17, gives the _ 
low-down on the make-up habits of § The | 


Woman's Home Companion readers. Dell 


Répresented Nationally by Edward Petry & Co. 


War Selling”. This is the comprehensive, statewide audience promo- 


tion campaign which each day makes 


then we created "Planalyzed Promotion 
Sellevision can play an important part in your sales e 


merchandising service applauded by national advertis 
Twin Cities Market. We or our national representatives wou 
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3° 
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2 Be S.M. Ti The | 

2 -M. Tips Its Hat Diese 

= . . . To Ladies’ Home Journal for te § P™ 

5 producing the cartoon advertisements ne 

8 it has been running nationally for Eins 

a sometime. Called simply, “The Ones f  7,. 

g That Got Away . . . preserved for Faw 

a posterity by Leonard Lionni,” it clev- F First 
erly takes the reader behind the scenes fF Flor 


. . shows him the first sketches artist oe 


Lionni made, with his own pithy com- § Fort 
ments, for the “Never Underestimate § Fort 
the Power of a Woman” series. Write F Fou 
the magazine for your copy at Inde- 
pendence Square, Philadelphia 5....f G,i, 
. .. to CBS for its pocket book, ‘“Amet- 
ican School of the Air,” a working J Han 
prospectus of the 150 broadcasts in § Har 
the series. Made up to look like the J Hea 
pocket books you buy at newsstands it | 
can be had by writing the network, Bur 
485 Madison Avenue, New York City. The 
... To True Story for its weekly news The 
bulletins “Best-Bet Sales Cities,’’ which 
are distributed as a service to adver- Hor 
tisers. They're prepared in conjunction § The 
with SALES MANAGEMENT Magazine. § Hu 
. . . To CBS again for a factual book- § Int 
let, “Television Audience Research,” 
which tells of the network’s research. Jep 
To Westinghouse station KDKA, F  jey 
Pittsburgh, for a brochure, “And the B Joh 
air shall be filled with music,” which F KF 
contains large pictures—one to a page fF Kit 
—of the music shows which are ap fy, 
pearing over the Westinghouse sta — xy 
tions in this, the 25th year of West: La 
inghouse Radio Stations, Inc. Lif 
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EXCLUSIVE NBC AFFILIATE FOR THE TWIN CITIES 


* 


Our belief in the truth of this statement is unshakable. And our rec- 
ognition of it as a practical truth is what prompted the long-range plan 


we call Sellevision—the snowball that’s growing uphill! 
When the current radio boom began, KSTP refused to coast. Instead, 


we went to work. It was then we conceived our “Pre-War Plan for Post- 
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Advertising Corporation of America.. 142 
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WORLD PETROLEUM 


Reaches the world's important planners, here and abroad. 
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UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 


REX W. WADMAN 


2 WEST 45TH STREET + NEW YORK 19,N. ¥, 
COSMETICS, 
DRUGS, FOODS, 
DRINKS 


are OVERLOOKING A MARKET 


That’s as wide and broad as 
the United States itself. 


Cosmetics, drugs, foods, drinks,— 
everything from automobiles to 
zithers are purchased at the rate 
of seven billion dollars a year by 
this very active home market. It’s 
easy to overlook because we’re all 
so close to it. But it’s easy to reach, 
too. You reach the big American 
Negro market through the race 
papers to which the Negro looks 
for guidance. The good will, con- 
fidence, and regular patrenage of 
the Negro can be won and held by 
advertising in the Negro papers. 

You owe it to your business to 
get the farts about the success 
stories built uvon reaching this 
great and growing market through 
advertising. Write to Interstate 
United Newsnanpers, Inc., 545 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. Get the facts. 


GENERAL SALES MANAGER 
EXPORT MANAGER 


and 


DIRECTOR of MARKETING RESEARCH 


- 
all in one 


This man, now 45, New England 
bred and college educated, in the 
past ten years directed sales na- 
tionally, founded export division, 
and directed marketing research in 
three top companies in their re- 
spective fields. Salary minimum, 
$20,000, plus incentive arrange- 
ment. 


BOX 2202 


SALES MANAGEMENT, 386 
4th Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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Can We Do Business 
With Russia? 


By WILLIAM L. BATT 
Vice-Chairman of the War Production Board 
President S.K.F. Industries 


Until 1941, I suppose I had the 
usual set of American prejudices about 
Russia. I had never visited Russia. I 
had read a few books and followed 
the reports of the leading American 
correspondents, but no more so than 
thousands of my compatriots. 

This was the situation until it was 
my privilege to fly to Russia with the 
rank of Presidential Minister in com- 
pany with an Anglo-American mission 
to: (a) examine Russia’s war produc- 
tion capacity; (b) estimate the utility 
of extending Anglo-American aid 
from our then meager arsenal. We 
knew what we really wanted to see in 
Russia—namely, the potential for con- 
tinuing war—and Russians knew, and 
they desperately wanted our assistance, 
so we were shown what we wanted to 
see. 

We saw Russian mechanics assem- 
bling British and American airplanes. 
It seemed to me, as one who had spent 
many years in industry, that these Rus- 
sians worked with impressive intelli- 
gence and imagination and speed. 
They worked long hours, they had 
very little equipment, but did in- 
credibly well with what they did have. 

I returned to the United States and, 
of course, found that while my opin- 
ions toward Russia had rather dra- 
matically changed, the opinions of my 
countrymen had not. 

In the past, we had relatively small 
economic dealings with Russia. I be- 
lieve this will be substantially changed 
after the war. Russia has been devas- 
tated and scorched. Her great Dnieper 
Dam, which we frequently cite as a 
symbol of Russian sacrifice, has been 
demolished. 

Russia's most acute need as she 
emerges from the war is for the tools 
of reconstruction, and she is likely to 
turn in full measure to America for 
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help. Already she has been planning 
to place orders here for the new gen- 
erators for Dniepropetrovsk. 1 should 
say that the problem of trade with 
Russia is easier of solution than the 
problem of trade with any other part 
of the world. The question is not likely 
to be, How much and how fast does 
Russia want our goods, but How fast 
and under what conditions are we 
able and willing to furnish them? Nor 
does the question of payment arise 
quite as it does in other lands. 

It is true that in the early stages 
of Russia’s reconstruction we may be 
called upon to sell our goods on credit, 
but Russia has resources—and as these 
resources are pulled out into world 
commerce, and the Russian economy 
becomes integrated with the economy 
of the free world, some of the old 
blackouts of news, some of the dreary 
fear of foreigners, and similar con- 
comitants of isolation, are likely to 
vanish. 

Today American machines are high- 
ly prized in Russia. Edmund Stevens, 
Moscow correspondent for The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, told me that 
many a Russian soldier is returning 
from the front to name his heir Peter 
Studebaker Rouzitsky, or Ivanovich 
Willys Stalin Moussorgsky. It is the 
ambition of many young Russians to 
own an American razor, mechanical 
pencil, or some such items of skillful 
manufacture. 

The supplies that have gone to Rus- 
sia under the protocol agreements have 
been in sufficient quantity, I believe, 
to affect our market for some years to 
come in providing repair parts. More- 
over, this machinery has won friends 
and has opened the way for peacetime 
sales opportunities. Before the war 
and during the war, the general group 
of products called ‘Machinery and 
Vehicles” comprised the bulk of Rus- 
sian imports from the United States. 
Before the war, Russia bought from 


us about twice as much as she sold ys. 
Russia sent us furs and some coal 
manganese, caviar, and a few other 
raw materials, with virtually no man. 
ufactured goods. 

There is no reason to suppose this 
pattern will alter much immediate| 
after the war. This is ideal in that jt 
opens a market for surplus American 
manufactured goods, and is an easy 
escape for exporting a certain amount 
of our unemployment without having, 
in turn, to make way for an equal 
volume of the product of other lands, 
But it does leave the obvious question 
open as to how Russia is to pay for the 
goods she buys. 

This problem is not insoluble. It 
was badly solved by the United States, 
in the instance of other countries after 
the last war, simply by advancing 
credits. When creditors defaulted it 
was too bad. But Russia today is not 
the sort of country that contemplates 
default. She has gold production, per- 
haps of sufficient value to pay for a 
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large part of what she needs from the 
United States. She has many raw mate- 
rials that we shall need. 

The final answers, obviously, include 
the provision of working mechanisms 
such as credit and free access into 
Russia for our traders. The effort to 
provide such mechanisms is visible in 
the agreements made at Bretton 
Woods, and in the proposals which 
will come within the new fabric being 
woven in the United Nations Organ- 
ization. 

If the Russians and the Americans 
really desire in their hearts to work 
together to build a constructive and 
peaceful world—and I am sure they 
do—then, certainly, the means will 
be found for attaining the political 
tolerance and. the economic coopera 
tion that are essential to bringing 
reality to our great longings. 
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